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suggested the main incident of the following pages. 
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Anton Van Dyck. H. Knackfuss (Kunstler Mono- 
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BOOK I 

162O-163O 

Each man's life 
The outcome of his former living is. 
The bygone wrongs bring forth sorrows and woes, 
The bygone rights breed bliss. 



OLD BLACKFRIARS 

CHAPTER I 

HOW THE FRIENDSHIP BEGAN 

* To my very loving friend Mr Mayne, one of His 
Majesty's Falconers and Members of Parliament, 
at his house there in Blackfriars, by the Fleet, 
with speed.' 

The packet thus addressed was unfolded with 
eagerness and read by a gentleman handsomely 
attired, seated at his writing-table in a long, 
wainscoted room flooded by the morning sunlight, 
which illuminated his fine head and pointed auburn 
beard, throwing them into strong relief against a 
background of tapestry. 

Jerome Mayne looked younger than his forty 
years. His fresh complexion was little lined, and 
his features bore no record of reckless living ; a 
sparkle of boyish fun lingered yet in the rather 
prominent bright blue eyes. 

3 



4 OLD BLACKFRIARS 

Some fifteen years later, when his portrait and 
that of his lady were painted by Sir Anthony 
van Dyck, the youthful fire of his glance even 
then burned undimmed, but the beard had become 
a little grizzled and the clustering locks scantier. 
On this February morning, in the year 1620, he 
had not long been married, and his bride, whom 
he had brought to town to be introduced at 
King James's Court, sat in one of the deep window 
seats with a spaniel on her lap. She was watch- 
ing the sunbeams dance on the merry little Fleet 
as it hastened to join the mightier waters of the 
Thames, but she had only to turn her head in 
a more easterly direction to command a view of 
the main thoroughfare of the Friary, along which 
passed, in coaches or on foot, many celebrities 
of the time. 

Though at the Dissolution these monastic precincts 
had been deserted by the Dominicans or Black Friars, 
the ground still retained its right of Sanctuary, but it 
was not turned to such base purposes here as in the 
neighbouring Whitefriars, known as Alsatia, the re- 
sort of thieves and usurers and every kind of 
rascality. Country gentlemen of importance had 
their town houses in Blackfriars, and it was 
favoured as a place of residence by painters, 
poets, and actors. That very morning Katharine 
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Mayne had seen descending the steps of a bouse 
opposite, a quaint figure long familiar in its streets, 
a gentleman somewhat infirm, of squat and rotund 
stature, with keen, small eyes and a scarred, 
surly face. Her husband pointed him out as 
'rare' Mr Ben Jonson, author of Every Man in 
His Humour and The Alchemy st^ and the friend 
of that greater genius, the matchless William 
Shakespeare, who had often passed beneath the 
old turrets and gables of the Friars to the theatre, 
where once he had *made himself a motley to 
the view* of apprentice boys in the pit, and later 
had come thither as a shareholder of repute in 
the new company of Blackfriars players. 

*That comer house with the overhanging roof 
and carved wooden balustrade he bequeathed to 
his daughter,* Mr Mayne said. *Next door, Mr 
Cornelius Jansen grinds his carnations, and there 
goes my Lord Herbert of Cherbury to give him 
a sitting, for I see he wears the black velvet our 
painter's brush prefers to all other textures.* 
At this point the letter had arrived which stopped 
the conversation and was now engrossing Mr 
Mayne's attention. Katharine saw how he smiled 
as he perused the closely-written lines, and she 
left the window and peeped playfully over his 
shoulder. 
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* Let me share the pleasure your letter gives you/ 
she said. ' I believe — yes, I am certain whose hand 
writ It The hand of that most well-loved friend on 
whom you dote so fondly that I have almost a mind 
to be jealous.' 

*You have guessed aright, my heart And 
listen, Katharine, he will soon be here, bringing 
with him his bride, for on the very day that you 
and I entered wedlock, my Peter Legh took as 
wife a fair lady in Antwerp.' 

* A foreign lady ? ' 

' No, but an English damsel whom he rescued 
from some peril in a foreign land.' 

* Was she caught in the jaws of a wolf when 
your Peter found her?' 

* I think it was a human wolf that he saved 
her from, but I am not sure. Peter, quiet scholar 
that he is, and in spite of his years, would relish 
a chivalrous encounter such as he was wont to 
read me of from the pages of The Faerie Queen when 
as boys we lay under the beeches at Ashton Mayne 
and talked of the time when we should be men.' 

* I would gladly hear the story of your great 
friendship,' said .Katharine, * which you often have 
promised to relate, so tell it now.' She drew a 
stool to her husband's feet, and leaning her small, 
dark head against his knee, prepared to listen. 
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And Jerome told her of the two schoolboys, 
both brotherless and sisterless — one rosy, sturdy and 
well-grown for his years, the other puny, pale and 
pigeon-breasted, with thoughtful, shrinking mien — 
who, although of such opposite dispositions and 
tastes, had become knit in closest and loving intimacy 
from the time they conned their Horace together 
on one bench in St Paul's School. The pale boy, it 
became known among his schoolmates, wore a thing 
beneath his jerkin, suspended by a silken cord, that 
excited the liveliest curiosity ; but when he was asked 
to show what the treasure was he so jealously 
guarded, this delicate, yielding, girlish being proved 
himself capable of a most persistent obstinacy in 
refusal, so that it was determined to wrest the 
secret from him by violence. It was then that 
Jerome rose as his champion, and with his young 
Herculean fists scattered the persecutors. After- 
wards, when the two were alone together in the 
cloisters where the skirmish had taken place, 
there was silence between them. Then Peter had 
said, *You are so good, I will show you my 
medallion if you like.' As he held it out he 
added, ' It is my mother's face, and that is her 
hair plaited at the back. It was so long I have 
oft hid myself in it for sport.' 

* Your mother ! ' Jerome exclaimed, somewhat 
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disappointed; *then why did you not show the 
picture when they asked you?* 

'Because my mother is dead/ was the answer, 
and tears gathered in Peter's large brown, near- 
sighted eyes. 

Now, Jerome loved his own mother above all 
things, and he had more of the good things of 
this world than Peter; for Jerome's father, though 
not rich, possessed a residence in town and an 
estate (encumbered, certainly) in the country, 
while Peter was only the son of a notary of 
straitened means in Gray's Inn. Thus Jerome 
felt his heart rush out with great pity and affec- 
tion to the little motherless scholar, for even at 
that tender age Peter had a reputation for 
scholarship, and knew his way about Plato and 
Aristotle better than many a grown youth at the 
university reading for honours in the present 
day. 

*Your mother,' said Jerome, looking half shyly 
at the sweet features and brown eyes of the 
notary's wife, which so resembled the eyes which 
gazed at him from Peter's face with such dog- 
like fidelity and devotion, 'your mother must 
have been a very good and fair gentlewoman. 
You miss her sorely, as I should my mother, who 
is the best and loveliest lady in the world. And 
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listen, Peter, when you come to Ashton Mayne 
my mother will, I know, cherish you as if you 
were another son, for my sake. I know she 
will!' 

Some time after this Jerome was taken from 
school to continue his studies with Mr Sylvester, 
the vicar of Ashton Mayne, and though he found 
again his old companions among the grooms and 
gamekeepers* boys, and rode across country with 
his father and the steward, and went hawking 
wild-duck and otter hunting, he did not forget 
his Peter Legh ; on the contrary, he pined for 
the companionship of his gentle comrade so much 
that his parents arranged with Peter's father that 
he should come and share Jerome's lessons with 
Mr Sylvester. In these Peter far outstripped 
his friend. If in his little plain, ungarnished 
bed-chamber at home in Gray's Inn, with few 
books, he could not tear himself from his studies 
till near midnight, here in the great library, with 
all the classics and the best products of modem 
letters to satisfy his hunger and thirst for know- 
ledge, with the scholarly and sympathetic young 
divine to direct his reading, the boy would gladly 
have foregone sleep altogether. But Jerome — vision 
of bright, genial, noble young boyhood — was as 
the light of his eyes to Peter, and he gave him 
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all the time he claimed. To please him he tried 
to enjoy an otter hunt, but when the dogs had 
run down the slender, agile beast, and it lay 
with its imploring eyes glazing in death, Peter 
turned sick at the sight, and, to the scorn of the 
hunters, wept, and declared he would never again 
witness a creature die in pain for mere sport's 
sake. Jerome was not scornful of his squeamish- 
ness, though he rallied him for taking delight in 
worse deeds of bloodshed in the enchanted forests 
of Spenser and in the tales of Sir Thomas 
Malory. 

Often the boys wandered for hours, with their 
arms round each other's necks, in the park and 
vast woodlands of Ashton Mayne, neither ever 
showing sigfns of weariness at the other's sweet 
company. The lad of action and animal spirits 
seemed to love to accommodate himself to the 
more dreamy and sedate nature of his playfellow. 
There was no discord, but rare harmony, in this un- 
usual blending of two distinctly different types of 
young character. Jerome's mother. Dame Dorothy 
Mayne, who, he had told Peter, was the * best and 
loveliest lady in the world,' regarded the quiet, 
town-bred boy as a softening influence and excel- 
lent curb on her son's dashing and sometimes wild 
spirits, and rejoiced in the strange boyish attach- 
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ment. The knight, her husband, for his part, 
was hardly tolerant of it, and wondered what 
attraction there could be for a son patterned, as 
far as he could see, on the brave and sinewy model 
of his ancestors, in a bookworm with a face and 
hands white as any wench's, who turned sick at 
the sight of otter's blood. Neither dreamed 
how remarkable, because of its durability, this 
friendship, begun with childish fervour, was to 
prove. 

In the pleasance, where a sun-dial marked the 
fleeting hours of their happy holidays, the boys, one 
June evening, after frolicking with the haymakers 
in the meadow on the other side of the yew hedge, 
stood beside the fish-pond in a subdued and serious 
mood. Wisps of hay still clung to Jerome's curls, 
which strayed over his fine open brow in wild con- 
fusion. A thrush sang sweetly in a neigh- 
bouring copse; the moon hung like a silver bow 
in the summer sky, which the afterglow of sunset 
tinted with a pinkish violet The scent of gilly- 
flowers, lavender and boy's love mingled with that 
of the new-mown hay. On such a night, and in 
this very place, many a pair of lovers had plighted 
their vows, but only once before had two boys like 
these, one belonging to the house of Mayne, sworn 
to be friends till death. The old stone Triton 
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who guarded the fish-pond could have told that 
tale as the young friends clasped hands on his 
moss-grown head. 

*If you had a sister, Peter, I would marry her 
when I grew to be a man,' said Jerome. 

'And if you had a sister, and she would not 
marry me, none other should be my wife,* Peter 
said more modestly. ' But, as we have neither of 
us sisters, let us vow that the love of no strange 
woman shall come between us.' And they vowed 
it, both thinking of what Mr Sylvester had told 
them that morning in the library when they 
were looking at the family tree of the Maynes, 
illuminated on a roll of parchment, with all its 
mysterious heraldic ramifications glittering in 
devices of gold and blue and scarlet 

* The first of your name,' Mr Sylvester had said, 
'Sir Jerome Mayne, was a very brave and ad- 
venturous knight ; history records that he went 
twice to the Holy Land and fought in the 
Crusades, once with lion-hearted King Richard, 
and that he was distinguished in all chivalric 
exercises. He and his kinsman and neighbour, 
one Humphry Truscott, it is said, loved each 
other like David and Jonathan, with a love passing 
the love of women, till they both became enamoured 
of the same lady, and then their friendship turned 
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to bitterest enmity, and they met in combat, and 
one slew the other/ To the breathless question, 
* Which was slain?* their tutor had replied, 
'Humphry, for he was the weaker, being some- 
what sickly, though the lady preferred him, and 
fain would have wedded him. He could use his 
pen and indite conceits and love ballads, which he 
sang to her, while Sir Jerome the knight could 
only use his sword/ 

The boys made no comment, but what they 
heard sank deep into their hearts, and so they 
swore that love for no woman should sow seeds 
of dissension between them and blast the fair 
flower of their friendship. 

It must be remembered that their souls had caught 
something of the emotional romance and enthusiasm 
of the age ; for it was their lot to be boys when 
the 'spacious times' of Great Elizabeth, full of 
splendid adventures and glorious traditions, were 
narrowing to their close. 

At Oxford, where they were entered at the same 
College, they kept the lamp of friendship alight 
with a steady but more tempered glow. 

Peter had just taken his degree when his father, 
the Puritan lawyer, who had scraped together 
sufficient fortune to gratify his son's yearning for 
travel and further study at foreign universities, 
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died, and Peter went abroad. The two frrends 
recognised the fact that their paths in life, 
for some years at least, must lie in different 
directions, but resolved that this should involve 
no divergence in their common sympathy and 
interests. 

Jerome, ambitious of acquiring, honourably, wealth, 
position and fair lands, chose, as his forefathers had 
done, to combine the career of a country gentleman 
with that of a courtier, and to serve his native county 
in Parliament. On leaving Oxford he obtained a 
post at Court, and took warning by the example 
of some of the youths about town, more especially 
of his young neighbour, dissipated Dick Truscott, 
who sent his patrimony flying in a few months 
— dicing, gambling and duelling — while his estate 
was mortgaged, and his house in Covent Garden in 
possession of the bailiffs. And his wife, little more 
than a child — whom he had married and deserted 
with equal precipitation — was reduced almost to 
beggary. 

Such an example as this made ' Jerome more 
bent than ever on living a clean life, and in- 
clined him to husband and augment his rather 
limited inheritance and not to squander it when 
he came into it at his father's death. Yet he was 
open-handed, and even quixotically generous, as his 
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fortune grew, being ever eager to befriend and 
help any he came across in trouble. He urged 
Dame Dorothy Mayne to take poor little Anne 
Truscott as one of her gentlewomen, on Dick's 
dying from wounds got in some disreputable 
brawl, and Anne lived at Ashton Mayne till she 
married- a second time, a certain Mr Dorigny, a 
gentleman of French extraction, a disciple of the 
Jesuits, who had been fined for 'recusancy,' and 
whom, as rumour reported, a secret mission had 
brought into the neighbourhood. 

On Jerome arriving at an age when he and his friend 
Peter Legh agreed that they might find it advisable 
to enter the wedded state, it was characteristic that 
his choice should fall, not on any of the gay ladies 
or fashionable heiresses who had set their caps 
at him at Court, but on a young gentlewoman of 
his county, of some birth and breeding, it is true, 
but of insignificant fortune and position. 

The travels of Peter Legh had begun with a 
sojourn in Paris, where he had listened to dis- 
courses from the learned Isaac Casaubon and had 
seen ride from the gates of the Louvre Henri 
Quatre, the last of French monarchs round whom 
shone a halo of old-world chivalry and romance. 
He studied philosophy first at Utrecht, then at 
Heidelberg; travelled through Germany, and was 
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some time a spectator of the war in the Nether- 
lands. But all the while the irresistible fascination 
of Italy was drawing him, like a magnet, southwards, 
and he could not rest till the music of the language 
in which Dante built up his immortal masterpiece, 
and Petrarch wrote his love sonnets, and in which 
Tasso, distraught by a hopeless passion, still sang, 
sounded in his ears and the cloudless blue of 
Italian skies stretched above his head. 

Padua, Bologna, Florence, Venice and Genoa 
became in turn as second homes to him. In the 
best sense of the word Peter was Puritan at heart, 
yet he could steep himself in the yet unfaded 
colour of the Renaissance. 

The fame of his learning gave the modest Oxford 
student the entry to such strongholds of culture 
and art as the Courts of Ferrara and of Mantua. 
At Florence he pored with eager rapture over 
Greek and Arabic manuscripts in the rare collec- 
tion of the Medici; on Fiesole he watched the 
stars through Galileo's telescope, and heard from 
his lips the new, wondrous, and then heretical, 
theory of the universe. Of all this, and of much 
besides, Peter wrote in the numerous and monu- 
mental budgets he dispatched from foreign countries 
to his * most loving friend,' the dates of which ex- 
tended over many years, and which were highly 
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treasured by Jerome, and carefully preserved by 
his descendants till they perished in the flames of 
the lamentable conflagration which burnt to the 
ground the country seat of the Maynes and all its art 
treasures at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
They were not the pedantic effusions of a cut-and- 
dried scholar, but abounded in human touches and 
in word-portraits of men and places. Once Jerome 
himself visited some of the scenes which Peter had 
described in his earlier letters, and it was almost 
as if he must have seen them before, they seemed 
so strangely familiar. The Val d'Arno glowing 
in the sunset; the tangled rose-forests of the 
Florentine landscape that Botticelli loved to paint; 
Venice, with her floating marble palaces, the home 
of Titian's pictures, that were said to be not art, 
but miracles ; the rolling billows of the Campagna ; 
little steep, white Roman villages basking in the 
sunlight and climbing up the rock as trails of wild 
clematis cling to the tree trunks in our English 
woods : these things Peter had shown his friend 
long before Jerome gazed on them with his own 

Then Peter had a breadth of vision that took in 
everything, in spite of his short-sighted brown orbs, 
which compelled him to stoop low over his beloved 
books and manuscripts till he grew more and more 
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round-shouldered. His descriptive 4etters linked the 
absent friends in closest union, even when the sea 
and a whole continent separated them. They 
afforded not only entertainment, but useful infor- 
mation, for during the years that Jerome had steadily 
served the Court and risen in favour he was kept 
informed of some of the intrigues of foreign princes 
and their ministers, and guided through the laby- 
rinthine paths of Continental diplomacy by the 
help of Peter's unobserved powers of observation. 

Since they parted as youths at Oxford the friends 
had met not infrequently in manhood, Peter always 
receiving hospitality and a genial, joyous welcome 
in Jerome's house in Blackfriars when he came to 
England on business connected with the sale of 
libraries and rare books. 

This time the meeting was to be of a different 
character, for they were to meet as married men 
and husbands of young wives unknown to each 
other. Their friendship thus entered on a new 
stage, during which a singular transaction sealed it 
afresh. 



CHAPTER II 

A FAIR BRIDE AND A DARK 

Jerome Mayne's house in Blackfriars had once 
formed a part of the ancient monastic buildings. 
Long, winding passages and a flight of uneven 
steps led to a suite of rooms, the latticed windows 
of which projected on a square of garden flanked on 
one side by the grey walls of the secularised church. 
The smooth turf was intersected by little gravel 
paths, which the sandalled feet of the friars in 
days past had paced many thousands of times, as 
they told their beads at twilight, breathing the 
fragrance of the lilacs and hawthorns. In summer 
the leafy branches of a great walnut tree, where 
rooks built their nests, cast a pleasant shade there, 
and tall sunflowers and hollyhocks grew in a border 
beneath the windows. These rooms went by the 
name of * The Emperor's Apartments,' as the great 
sovereign, Charles V., occupied them when he came 
to London on a visit to Henry VIII., but they were 
not large enough to accommodate one quarter of 

19 
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his train, which was housed at Bridewell Palace, 
and a temporary gallery had been thrown across 
the Fleet and carried through the city wall for 
the convenience of the foreign monarch and his 
huge retinue. The Emperor's apartments, with their 
carved chimney-pieces and panelled walls, looked 
much the same now as when the sable Brothers' 
Abbot received the royal visitor and celebrated 
Mass in the adjoining church, now converted into 
the dining-room of a private dwelling, which at 
this time was occupied by the French Ambassador. 

These chambers were, by Katharine's order, made 
ready for the Leghs. She herself superintended the 
beautifying of the little dressing-closet, approached 
by two stairs, and adorned it with silken hangings, 
embroidered in gold and silver thread, the work of 
her own needle. An oval mirror in a frame of 
gilded grapes and cupids hung above an oak 
reading-desk, and here were piled a few choice 
small books, daintily bound by Elzevir in vellum, 
for Peter Legh's letter described his bride as pos- 
sessing a love of reading as ardent as his own and 
as being *no mean scholar.' 

They arrived on a gusty March day. Jerome 
went out into the courtyard, bareheaded, to greet 
them, with a procession of servants behind him, 
while Katharine awaited them in the hall, the 
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tawny-eared toy spaniel tucked under her arm. For 
a moment the friends clasped hands and gazed into 
each other's eyes with the old look of fond confidence 
and affection ; then Peter turned quickly, and, taking 
his wife by the hand, laid it with pride in Jerome's, 
who raised it to his lips. As she stood there, tall 
and erect, the blustering north wind blowing her 
travelling cloak around her majestic figure in heavy 
folds, lashing stray locks of her bronze hair over 
her white temples from under a hood of dark purple 
velvet, which had fallen a little backwards, Jerome 
saw the almost exact feminine physical counterpart 
of himself in youth. The fair, freshly-tinted com- 
plexion, the firmly- moulded chin and curving lips, 
were all alike, only Donatella Legh's eyes were 
not blue and prominent, they were of a strange, 
unusual colour, resembling dark topazes, and were 
set deep beneath a low, intellectual brow. 

Donatella's father was an English merchant, living 
in Antwerp, distinguished by a love of art and 
scholarship not uncommon in the merchants and 
tradesmen of those days. His wife was half 
Venetian by birth, and had died when Donatella 
was born. By the time she was eleven years old 
she had read all the books in her father's library, 
and craved to be taught Greek with her brothers. 
Donatella often accompanied her father to the 
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beautiful house of the princely painter, Peter Paul 
Rubens, where she first met her future husband, 
for Peter Legh had come to Antwerp in the 
capacity of tutor to the artist's young sons, the 
elder of whom, little Albert, his father painted 
with a book in his hand, in a charming portrait 
of the two boys, indicating the child's early love 
of learning and precocious thirst for knowledge. 
Part of the tutor's duties was to read favourite 
classic authors aloud in the studio while the master 
rapidly plied his brush. One morning Donatella 
was present when her father, the merchant, sat for 
his portrait in a gorgeous Eastern costume which 
he had brought home from one of his Levantine 
voyages. Peter Legh was reading PlutarcKs Lives 
when a servant summoned him to his pupils, and he 
left off, laying the book down open on the divan. 
The next moment Donatella was absorbed in it, and 
the great painter exclaimed in English, which he 
spoke, as he spoke many other languages, with perfect 
ease and fluency, ' Fair Minerva, thou canst read that 
book in the original tongue ; then I pray thee, as a 
favour, continue the life of " Pericles " till Mr Legh 
returns.' 

Donatella obeyed, and when Peter came back 
he stood spellbound, listening to an intonation 
more musical and an accent more faultless than 
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that of any of the learned princesses he had 
instructed in the Grecian and Latin tongues at 
the small Courts of Germany and Italy. 

In the Flemish capital at the time were many gay, 
blue-blooded young Spaniards, who had been in 
command of Spanish troops in the war. One of 
these, belonging to the suite of the Duke of Spinola, 
fell in love with Donatella, not because she could 
read Plutarch in the original, but because of her 
uncommon beauty, and tormented her with un- 
welcome attentions. It was Peter Legh's good 
fortune to frustrate a plot by which Donatella's 
Spanish admirer designed to carry her away by 
force, and thus he gained the gratitude and 
approval of her father, who consented to his 
wooing his fair daughter. 

Great Master Rubens interested himself in the 
courtship of his boys' gentle tutor, and once when 
the pair were looking at the colossal paintings 
with which he was ornamenting for all time the 
ceiling of the new church of the Jesuits, Donatella 
was introduced by Peter to a beardless youth, 
with fair hair and dark blue eyes, of slight and 
graceful build, whom the Master described as his 
most brilliant pupil ; * A Master himself in his own 
right, although only a stripling,' said Rubens. 
*Very soon the world outside Antwerp will hear 
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of Anthony van Dyck.' Already the Earl of 
Arundel, great English art connoisseur and 
collector, had heard of him in a letter from Antwerp, 
and in the autumn of the same year that Donatella 
arrived with her husband at Blackfriars, young 
Van Dyck was induced to come to London to 
paint the portrait of King James. 

The two brides stood together in the closet 
which Katharine had converted into so dainty a 
bridal bower. They were a striking contrast 
Jerome's bride was a small, fragile brunette, whose 
wealth of dark hair and great brown eyes gave 
her thin, pale face almost an elfish look. Directly 
he had seen her, Peter Legh had thought of his 
mother's hair. Katharine had to look up to the 
tall Donatella, who seemed to tower over her. 
With her cloak and hood she threw off all traces 
of travel-stain and fatigue, and said, — 

'I am so happy to be in this great wonderful 
London again. I have never seen it since my 
father took me away from it in one of his ships 
when I was four years old.' 

*But you have seen foreign cities. I know only 
London,' said Katharine. 'I do not love it much, 
and would fain rest satisfied with one visit to 
Court. Jerome is weary on't, and says the King 
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is so governed by his favourite, Lord Villiers, that 
he misgoverns the people and disregards his 
Parliament We shall soon be going back to the 
country to live with my good mother-in-law, 
Dame Dorothy, and Jerome will not be content 
unless his friend and you settle near us, at the 
Moat House.' 

*Yes, Peter and I shall like the country — the 
country in England, with its wooded hills and 
rushing streams and high hedges pink with honey- 
suckle. That is country indeed, not like the bare, 
flat Flemish wastes, stretching for miles and miles 
around Antwerp, with only a row of poplars here 
and there, and such lean cattle. But methinks 
this London is a very fair place, with something 
about it different from all other cities I know. 
How fine are the houses of the noblemen on the 
Thames, with their gardens sloping down to the 
water. As we rowed under London Bridge in the 
wind the river made such a great gurgling as it 
rushed through the arches. And great St Paul's! 
What a noble white church it is, stretched out 
there, overlooking all the housetops. It once had 
a tall spire, Peter told me, but e'en without it it 
looks proud and commanding enough.' 

While she talked thus in a low rippling tone, 
Donatella's eyes were wandering to the little pile 
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of duodecimos on the reading-desk. She now took 
one up and turned over its pages with the caressing 
touch of a book-lover. * The Sonnets of Master 
William Shakespeare^ she exclaimed. * Think of 
it! Until Peter became my servant I knew 
scarce anything writ by that mighty genius. My 
father had among his books only his Venus and 
Adonis. It was like the opening of a new world 
to make acquaintance with some of his wondrous 
plays.' 

*You would enjoy, then, to see one of his 
"histories" performed at the Blackfriars Theatre 
yonder,' said Katharine. * We went the other 
afternoon, and the actor, young Burbage, played 
Crooked-back Richard. It was terrifying. I could 
hardly bear to look at the stage when the shades 
came on. We saw a masque, too, at Whitehall, 
and that was a finer and more beautiful sight, to 
my mind, than the play. Ladies of the Court took 
part in it, but none were so beauteous, I thought, 
as the Lady Venetia Stanley, who was an onlooker. 
She, methinks, deserves her great repute as a 
beauty. She is the food for all the scandal-mongers 
in town, for, though so young and fair, she does 
not live under her father's protection, but alone, 
except for an old servant-woman. It is said that 
a young gallant, Mr Kenelm Digby, and she 
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have been lovers since they were boy and girl, 
but now he is abroad, and for a long time she 
believed him dead. But I am wearying you with 
my gossip/ Katharine added, as Donatella passed 
on from Shakespear^s Sonnets to Montaigne's 
Essays^ exclaiming, 'A dear old friend, and in 
how pretty and compact a dress.' 

She stroked the ivory vellum cover, spangled 
with little golden fleurs-de-fys^ as affectionately as 
Katharine caressed the soft head of her orange- 
and-white toy spaniel, who was regarding the 
stranger with an air of inquisitive impudence 
from the folds of his mistress's gown. *You have 
not noticed Midas. Perhaps you mislike dogs?' 
Katharine asked. 

*No, I like them, but after a larger pattern 
than that little mischief. My brother had a 
mastiff, a great, noble creature, which I loved when 
a child near as much as any human being. The 
bigger a dog is, the nearer akin he seems to a 
horse, and horses I love above all animals. You 
should see the beautiful, glossy black creature Mr 
Rubens — come wet, come shine — rides out on every 
evening through the gates of Antwerp. It is of 
Spanish breed. I have watched it often champing 
and pawing before his door while the servant held 
it, its eyes flashing fire, and methought it was like 
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one of the horses in his great picture of ** Perseus 
and Andromeda" come to life/ 

*It is not only books you love, then?' said 
Katharine. 

* Surely, no ; but in books I find all the other 
things I love at their best. Brave men, and 
lovely women, dogs and horses. Homer has 
painted in words as immortal steeds as Mr 
Rubens has on canvas. How disordered my hair 
is by the wind,' Donatella continued, turning from 
the books to the looking-glass. 'This is indeed 
a pretty mirror. I like my reflection in it better 
than I ever did in another.' She spoke simply, 
and there was no trace of coquetry, but slow, quiet 
dignity in her action, as she rearranged her amber 
tresses. 

*I might have told her,' said Katharine after- 
wards to her husband, 'that no mirror could re- 
flect her image fair enough. Your scholar, Jerome, 
has shown better taste, I declare, in choosing a 
bride than his friend. Is she not a queen, this 
Donatella? A more fitting mistress for Ashton 
Mayne than little me. It is I who should go to 
the Moat House and Donatella who should reign 
in the big mansion. Do you not think so too?* 

And Jerome answered, * I would not have an inch 
added to my little lady's stature, nor a hair of 
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her roguish head changed! The tall, handsome 
lilies are excellent a-growing, but I would sooner 
pluck a shy, dark-eyed pansy to wear in my 
bosom.' 

That March evening, when the north wind swept 
up the main road of Blackfriars, filling the queer 
little side streets and alleys with spiral clouds of 
dust, and howling in the tall, grey monastic 
chimneys, the quartette sat together in perfect 
harmony, talking of coming days and laying plans 
for the happy future. Grouped at one end of the 
long, low, darkly-panelled chamber, with its heavy 
tapestry hangings, they made a pleasing picture. 
Jerome's jewelled fingers twanged softly the strings 
of a lute; Katharine sat at his feet in a crimson 
gown, her small throat tightly encircled by a ruff. 
Donatella occupied, as if it were a throne, a high- 
backed carved chair, and bent her bright curls 
close to Peter's smooth, dome-shaped head, over 
the Novum Organuniy spread open on his knee. 
She wore a quaintly -patterned brown -and -yellow 
brocade, with a collar of fine lace standing out 
from the shoulders, and leaving her neck bare 
and unembarrassed — a pretty transition mode be- 
tween the uncompromising rigidity of the Eliza- 
bethan frill and the falling collars of the Stuart 
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ladies. Those who had known and admired 
Donatella must have recalled the fine pose of her 
head and the sweep of her hair when they looked 
afterwards at a figure sometimes seen in the glowing 
altar-pieces of Rubens — a figure of a more ideal 
and rarer type than the oft-recurring Isabella Brant 
and Helen Fourment, and the artist's ordinary 
models, drawn from the ranks of full-blown, 
strapping Flemish maidens and matrons. 

Jerome's face clouded as he discoursed on the 
scandal of benevolences, on the King pandering to 
the extravagant tastes of his favourite at the expense 
of the liberty of his subjects, the coarseness and 
drunken indecorum that had become the fashion at 
Court But his sunny smile broke out again when 
he spoke of His Majesty's foibles, his timorous- 
ness and pedantry. He declared that it would 
make Peter's hair stand on end to hear Latin 
stuttered forth at every turn by the royal 
lips in a broad Scotch accent! He, Jerome, had 
wasted too much time about the Court, he said, 
and was now pining for a long spell of country 
life, and talked of all he intended to do during his 
retirement. He would lay out a new Italian 
garden, build an aviary, drain the marshes and 
erect almshouses, while Peter, as his neighbour, 
should write a great book. Then Jerome asked 
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Katharine to sing them a song, and she sang 
Mariowe's lyric, *Come live with me and be my 
love/ to which her husband played 'an accompani- 
ment by Lawes on the lute. 

Donatella could not sing, but she read to them 
instead, in her curiously low-toned, rippling voice, 
Martial's ' Epithalamium ' which Peter followed with 
Spenser's, saying that of the two immortal nuptial 
odes the latter had for him the greater charm. 

So the evening passed, the first which these four 
happy people spent together. In after years, when 
they heard the March winds roaring in the chimney, 
it would come back to three of them with fond and 
sad memories, for even in the memories of happy 
people there is sadness. 



CHAPTER III 

THE EXCHANGE 

Peter and Donatella Legh were the guests of the 
Maynes in Blackfriars till they settled in the 
country in the early autumn. One morning before 
leaving town their host went with his bride and 
Midas to be painted by Cornelius Jansen, then 
the painter who, with Daniel Mytens, shared the 
patronage of the Court, because the supreme ruler 
of taste and fashion, the dazzling parvenu Duke, 
approved of his faithful but somewhat hard and 
wooden portraits. 

As Mr and Mrs Mayne went into the painter's 
comer house they were passed on the step by a 
young man coming out of it, who in future years 
was destined to oust the Dutchman from royal 
favour and popularity and to become himself not 
only the fashion but the rage. 

A slim, delicate-complexioned youth, he walked 
with a free and nonchalant carriage which arrested 
the attention of Donatella. She had been watching 

32 
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from the window Jerome and Katharine as they 
disappeared into Cornelius Jansen's house. She 
called her husband from the book-catalogue in 
which he was absorbed. 

'Look, Peter! Is not that Antoine van Dyck 
coming this way, the cherished disciple of our 
master Rubens ? Yes, it surely is he. Did you know 
he was in London ? ' Peter came and stood beside 
his wife, peering with his short-sighted eyes over 
her shoulder. 

* If he were but to look up, he would recognise 
thy beautiful face,' he said proudly. * I recall how 
keenly he drank thee in with his eyes that day in 
the church of the Jesuits. Ay, I am not surprised 
to see him here. Tis my Lord Arundel's doing. 
You know he came to Antwerp with his lady, his 
dwarf, his clown and his hounds to be painted by 
our great master. This young Van Dyck put the 
finishing touches to the gigantic canvas, and his 
lordship, patron of all the arts, saw his worth and 
heard his praises sung. And he wrote of him to 
England, saying that the repute of the pupil nearly 
equalled his master's, and if he could be persuaded 
to come over here and paint King James, the King 
would be lucky in getting so skilled a hand to 
portray him.' 

*Ah, then he has been persuaded. How young 
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he looks to have such fame I ' answered Donatella as 
the young painter passed out of sight beneath the 
shadows of a neighbouring archway. 

Round the comer he encountered two soberly-clad 
people, the oddity of whose appearance struck him. 
They were an elderly couple, a man and woman, and 
between them, holding a hand of each, was a little 
girl attired in gay colours. 

* Could you mayhap kindly direct us to the house 
hereabouts of one Esquire Mayne ? ' asked the man 
of Van Dyck. 

The youth shook his head, smiling. 

' I am a stranger here and a foreigner,' he answered 
in broken English. 

At the sound of his voice the little girl raised a 
pair of large serious eyes and iixed them on him 
with the frank scrutiny of childhood. He stooped 
and patted her cheek, and as he did so, the glitter of 
a gem on one of the long, tapering iingers of his firm 
white hand caught the child's admiring gaze. 

* Pretty,' she murmured, touching the ring timidly. 
^Petite angSy thou shalt have it,' said the painter, 

drawing the ring from his finger with the impulsive, 
careless generosity which through life characterised 
him, and often involved him in difficulties. 'That 
tiny hand,' he continued in French, 'will never, I 
should think, grow big enough to wear it. But 
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take care of it, and remember, when thou art old 
Antoine van Dyck gave it thee as a keepsake.' 

The woman looked a little dismayed. 

*Methinks 'tis scarce seemly/ she said, 'for the 
Lady Mary Ruthven to accept gifts from strangers 
in the street' 

But apparently quite unimpressed by the rank of 
his little chance acquaintance, the charming young 
man was already sauntering on his way, nodding 
an airy farewell over his shoulder. 

He could not see into the future, and as he 
wandered towards the river he was as unconscious 
that the child whose cheek he had caressed was one 
day to be his wife as that, in the old precincts of 
Blackfriars, some ten years hence, he would eclipse 
all rivals in his art, and be the pet painter-in- 
chief of the then reigning British Sovereign. 

The time was not yet ripe for Van Dyck's con- 
quest of England. It was rather half-heartedly, 
indeed, that he painted the portraits of King 
James in his ugly quilted garments and of his 
plain-featured Danish queen. His young aspira- 
tions were then spreading their wings towards 
Italy, for the Van Dyck who came to London in 
1620 had only studied Titian in his master's 
studio, and had not yet worshipped at his shrine 
in Venice and breathed the atmosphere Titian 
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had breathed. He had not yet painted Papal 
Nuncio and cardinals at Rome, nor heard pearls 
of wisdom fall from the venerable lips of the 
blind artist, Sophonisba Anguisciola, as he led her 
reverently through the streets of Palermo ; neither 
had he, in 'Genova la Superba/ immortalised the 
features of the haughty and wealthy Genoese nobility 
in a series of noble pictures. 

Yet he was the Van Dyck who had painted * St 
Martin dividing His Cloak with the Beggar/ and 
countless religious pieces, who at twenty had 
reached the highest perfection of the portrait 
painter's art in his presentment of the Antwerpian 
Cornelius van der Geest; and he was the pupil 
whom Rubens, 'prince of painters and of gentle- 
men,' loved, predicting that he would be greater 
than himself 

So no wonder the young painter held his head 
high as he strolled by the Thames on his first 
visit to London. At that time he may have 
passed in the street, without being recognised, 
men who, in later years, were to be his intimate 
personal friends, and whom his brush was to 
help live for us in history. 

This was the year when the gloomy face and 
imposing figure of Wentworth became familiar in 
Parliament and in Austin Friars, whither he had 
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brought his family from Yorkshire, and when 
Kenelm Digby, just returned from his adventures 
on the Continent, caught sight unawares of Venetia 
Stanley, whose exquisite loveliness had enslaved 
him as a boy, and as she drove by, leaning back in 
her coach with a 'sweetly pensive air,' his passion 
for the beautiful creature flamed up afresh, never 
again to smoulder into ashes. These were but 
three of the many illustrious later models that live 
for all time on Van Dyck*s canvas. They were 
as yet unknown to him, and he looked indiffer- 
ently at the sights of London, fired by no ambition 
to-day to plant his tent permanently on English 
soil. Before he entered his lodging in Covent 
Garden, it is likely he had forgotten the little angel 
whom he had so hastily presented with a valuable 
ring. 

Meanwhile the couple in charge of her had found 
Jerome Mayne's house, and stood in the court- 
yard inquiring at the gatehouse for one Mr Legh, 
whom they understood to be a guest there. 

*And when he knows it's Sage Stebbing, Sage 
Greenslade ere she wed with me,' said the man, 
* who as a wench of sixteen years was in his parents' 
service, and nursed him as a babe, I'll warrant he'll 
not refuse to see us.' 

Jock Stebbing's expectation was not disappointed, 
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for on hearing a name once so familiar to him, 
Peter Legh descended to the visitors instantly, 
and greeted his old nurse heartily. 

And she stood for a moment speechless, as if 
turned to stone, at seeing one she had always 
thought of as a boy a bent man with grey hair 
and beard, for much study and long hours over 
his books had prematurely aged the scholar. But 
when he threw an arm round her neck and kissed 
her as he had done in days when, coming home 
from St Paul's school, he would run up the narrow 
stairway of the house in Gray's Inn, and tell her 
he had sat on the throne again, which meant he 
had been top of his class, the ice of Sage's silence 
and gravity was broken. 

* Ay, Peter Legh,' she burst forth, * you are much 
of a child still at heart, I see, for all your grey 
hairs and learning. Jock and I were about to 
set sail for a new country with a band of other 
faithful and God-fearing persons, for we would 
worship our Maker unmolested by the persecutions 
of disguised Papists. But when we heard that you 
had finished your travels and come with a young 
wife out of Antwerp to settle in England, the 
Lord's iinger pointed the way hither, and we have 
come to ask you to let us serve you and work for 
you till we die. And at Plymouth we were charged 
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to take care of this little maiden by her friends, 
and to deliver her at the Tower into her father's 
hands, the Earl of Gowrie, who doth lie imprisoned 
there, I know not for what offence. Her baggage 
is gone on before, and ours is at an inn in Fleet 
Street' 

*My good and faithful Sage,' exclaimed Peter, 
*we would rather be served by you than by all 
the lackeys of the King. Come, Donatella, let me 
present you to the worthy woman who closed my 
sweet mother's eyes and mothered me when I was 
made motherless.' 

Donatella came forward and gave her hand to the 
travellers with a winning grace. Then she went 
on her knees by the child, and even in this position 
she had to bend her queenly head low to bring 
it close to the little face. She crooned words of 
pity and endearment over the small, prison-bound 
maiden who still tightly grasped Antoine van Dyck's 
ring in her fingers, though her baby memory was un- 
able to retain any hold on that foreign name which, 
as he pronounced it, had sounded so strangely though 
musically in her ears. 

And as Donatella knelt thus by the child in 
the old vaulted hall with her arm round her, a 
shaft of sunlight illuminating the glory of her hair 
and brilliant colouring, all the more brilliant in 
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contrast with little Lady Mary's unchildlike pallor, 
Peter Legh looked on with proud affection, think- 
ing of the child unborn she would one day caress 
thus — her child and his. 

So Sage and Jock bore the Leghs company 
into the country, and lived as their servants at 
the Moat House which, with farm and meadows, lay 
close to the gates of the great estate of his friend 
Jerome Mayne in the county of Bucks. They 
were mated scholars, Peter Legh and his bride, 
for she took as much joy as he did in arranging 
the books and parchments that crowded the 
parlour-study. She gloried in the classics printed 
by Jansen and Aldus, and especially in the beautiful 
specimens of the printer's art that came from the 
famous house of Plantin, which she had visited with 
her husband, in Antwerp. She not only dusted 
these precious volumes, but spent as many hours 
turning over their leaves as the little dark-haired 
lady at the great mansion passed in the distillery 
and storeroom with Dame Dorothy, learning from 
her which key fitted which cupboard and which 
serving maid was Doll and which Moll. 

When the two brides watched the Morris Dancers 
on the bowling green at Ashton Mayne, the village 
folks were impressed by the stately beauty of the 
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scholar's wife, and remarked she would have paired 
better with Mr Mayne and would have been a more 
fitting lady to command in the big house than the 
little fairy Mrs Katharine who had then but the 
shape of a child and looked as fragile as thistle- 
down. But this outside opinion was wrong. 

The scholar's lady, it is true, when she stood her 
full height in the parlour of the Moat House, nearly 
brushed the low ceiling with her crown of gold hair, 
and walked over the threshold with a step like a 
princess's. But she was not proud, and quite simple 
in her tastes. She wanted no lofty rooms, no army 
of servants, and purple and fine linen to make her 
happy. She would have been content in a hovel so 
long as she had had the books and her scholar. She 
called the books playfully 'our children.' For 
pictures too she had a fancy and a nice dis- 
crimination. A painting held the place of honour 
over the high chimney-shelf in the parlour, done 
by no less a hand than Peter Paul Rubens's own, and 
given by him to his boys' Latin tutor on his marriage. 

Sage averted her eyes from it when she dusted the 
frame, for to her Puritan ideas the subject was 
blasphemous and profane, and she said one who bore 
the name of two apostles ought to have known better 
than to paint it. Sage did not approve either of her 
mistress reading the Scriptures in a ' dead outlandish 
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tongue/ though Donatella assured her it was the 
language in which they were written. 

Unlike most bookworms, Mrs Legh took delight 
in fresh air and horses and dogs. She was seen 
out on horseback and on foot in all weathers, with 
the hawk and the hound the Esquire had given 
her. When winter came and the snow lay on the 
ground, she continued to take exercise, attended 
only by Dane, the big deerhound, while Katharine 
was kept like a jewel in a glass case, and not 
permitted to put her nose out of doors. But 
with the spring Donatella had to abandon her 
sports and spend long hours in the house reading, 
and writing, too, for she wrote, as her husband 
said, a wondrous fair hand, and to save his eyes 
she wrote to his dictation his translation of 
Tasso's treatise on friendship. 

They were engaged thus one evening when 
Sage came into the parlour to show her mistress 
the little shirts her needle had been busily employed 
on of late. Donatella laid down her quill and, 
pushing the ink-horn and parchments aside, spread 
one of the garments out before her on the table and 
eyed it curiously, smiling as she did so. Sage 
caught her master's eyes fixed on his young wife, 
and in them she saw shining the light of joyous 
expectation. 
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A week later a child was bom at the Moat 
House. And strong and lusty and beautiful as 
she was, its birth killed Donatella. She fell into 
a violent fever, and her white arms, instead of en- 
circling the child with placid content as is the 
way with woman, who forgetteth her pain and 
rejoiceth greatly that a man is bom into the world, 
beat the air and were tossed hither and thither 
as she babbled deliriously, in a voice unlike her 
usual quiet tones, of strange things, of her child- 
hood, and her foreign home. 

No leeching and cupping could quench the fire 
in her blood, and it consumed her young strength 
like the flames of a furnace, so that when it left 
her, life left her too. 

The child was taken up to the great house soon 
after it was bom, for fear the fever should infect it. 
And it happened that one who saw it being carried 
thither played the busybody and ran to the village, 
spreading abroad that Mrs Donatella must be lying 
dead of the plague, as her babe had been hustled 
out of the house scarce born. 

Merely to breathe that one dread word was 
enough in those days to create an instant panic. 
People lost their heads at the very mention of 
the great terror's name. 

Plague! Plague! It flew from one quivering 
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mouth to another. No one stopped to think or 
inquire where the rumour sprang from, whether it 
was true or false, but took flight as before the wrath 
to come. 

By night, of the great pack of men and women 
servants at Ashton Mayne not a single cook-boy 
remained behind. The cowards, their teeth chatter- 
ing and their hearts in their boots, took to their 
heels, deserting the Esquire when he most needed 
them, for in that night his wife was brought to 
bed of a boy. 

The physician who had ridden fifteen miles from 
the nearest town to Mistress Donatella had gone 
back again. So old Sage was summoned to the 
assistance of Dame Dorothy, leaving her master 
to keep his sad vigil alone in the death chamber, 
beside her who had been cut down like the grass 
in the flower of her youth and strength after so 
brief and pitiful a motherhood. 

The next morning when the sunshine streamed 
through the great windows of her spacious bed- 
chamber at Ashton Mayne, its small mistress lay 
under armorial bearings and silken hangings, with 
eyes like stars and smiling lips, for her babe was 
beside her, and the recent sorrowful events had 
been kept from her. 

She knew nothing of the visitation of death at 
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the Moat House, nor of the scare of plague and 
the flight of the domestics. As Jerome Mayne stood 
looking down on the mother and child, it seemed 
as if the dire thought of the sorrow in which his most 
dear friend was plunged smote him at the sight 
of his own joy, and robbed it of half its sweetness. 
He found it difficult to speak in a playful tone 
when he said that, considering how little there was 
of the mother, the infant was of most creditable 
proportions, and he believed its face was as big 
as her own. 

' And poor Midas, his nose is now out of joint 
See how he has rolled himself round like a dis- 
consolate snail.' Mr Mayne pointed to the terrier 
lying curled up in a satin-cushioned basket. ' He 
is even too sulky to bark his disapproval of this 
new intruder.' 

But the Esquire did not speak these light words 
airily, and when his lady asked, — 

' How IS Donatella ? I crave for news of her,' he 
feigned gladness no longer. 

'Oh, Jerome,' went on Katharine, 'hasten to 
send tidings at once to let Donatella and Peter 
know of our joy, or perchance they know already ? 
I would have them be the first to rejoice with us. 
Jerome, why have you this sad and gloomy aspect ? 
You look sad. It is a son. Did you not wish for a 
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son ? Look at his brown eyes. They are like your 
Peter's.' 

* And like Katharine's, his mother's,' Jerome made 
answer, and then added, — 

*My heart, can you bear to hear it? Donatella 
has had a daughter, but — the little one is mother- 
less/ 

His voice was husky with tears, and he could 
say no more, but he went to the door of the ante- 
chamber, and called Dame Dorothy, who came in 
with the other infant in her arms. 

' This is our beautiful Donatella's little daughter,' 
said Dame Dorothy, holding the baby close for 
Katharine to look at. *We must give the poor 
lamb a mother's care and love between us, as she 
will never know her own mother. Be not too 
afflicted, precious Katharine. If we have lost our 
fair young friend in this world, 'tis only to find her 
in another in God's good time. But yet 'tis indeed 
a sore sorrow for poor Peter Legh.' 

' Donatella was so strong, so tall, and in such 
glorious health ! I can scarce believe it true that she 
lies still and dead! And I loved her as a sister,' 
sobbed Katharine, forgetting her happiness over her 
first-bom in this unexpected grief. Then she bade 
her husband leave her and go forthwith to his 
friend, for she said that Peter must need him now, 
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and all the comfort he could give him, more than 
herself. 

So Jerome went down to the Moat House and 
stayed with its master till nightfall, and the next 
day he went again. And in those two days he 
persuaded his friend to accept a strange proposal 
which love and pity for him in his bereavement 
and his own peculiar theory of paternal responsi- 
bility prompted him to make. 

He asked Peter to entrust to him and Katharine 
his baby-girl to be brought up as their daughter 
and to take instead their own little son and heir. 

*'Tis a girl who needs most a mother's loving 
care/ he said. ' A boy who thought himself your 
son, and followed the pattern of your own stain- 
less and laborious youth, would grow into such 
a man as I wish my son to be. Tis not good for 
a boy to know he will have riches; it often works 
his ruin.' 

'But the children themselves,' suggested Peter 
after long meditation, lifting his mournful, haggard 
face from his hands, and looking into his friend's 
steadfast ^yts. 'What if, when the secret is 
revealed to them, they should reproach us with 
having as it were cheated them from their birth 
of their lawful parentage ? ' 

' Ah, but it will not be so. We must devise it 
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so that they will see and know it was for their 
good. And believe me it must be for their good. 
You will see your daughter daily and we our son. 
They will b^in to love each other in their cradles, 
and the day will come when we shall have their 
blessing and grateful thanks. Believe me, my 
Peter, thus it will be.' 

And the scholar, whose mind had really been 
greatly exercised as to how with his means he should 
rear and educate a girl with only Sage's help, and 
because he so devotedly loved and admired Jerome 
that he would have acceded to any proposition of 
his, at last gave in. 

But it was not so easy to gain Mrs Katharine's 
consent She clasped her little son very close to 
her with a scared expression, as if she feared his 
being wrenched from her bosom by force. 

"Tis true I sorely pity Donatella's desolate 
husband and babe, my heart yearns over the little 
one, and I would fain stand in the place of a mother 
to it. But I cannot give up my boy,' she said, and 
again snatched the morsel of puckered red skin 
and bone that lay beside her to her breast. 

* I do not ask you to give him up, my little wife,' 
Jerome answered. 'He will be close to our gates, 
and under our roof every day ; our eyes will be 
ever upon him. Think that by doing thus we 
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do what is well for the son God has bestowed on 
us, saving him from snares that might make of him 
a spendthrift and a profligate. How much greater 
will be his enjoyment and relish of a fair estate 
when he inherits it, after having lived and worked 
as the son of a man of narrow fortune, than if he 
had been accustomed to regard it in childhood as 
his birthright.' 

*But with such a father to guide him he could 
not stumble, and would learn that wealth has its 
duties as well as its pleasures.' 

'Listen, Katharine. When Peter and I were 
boys, there was another lad in the neighbourhood 
who was sometimes our playmate. He was of 
great parts and beauty, and liked us well enough* 
But he laughed at us when we were serious, and 
scorned our resources for economising our time and 
talents. Why should the son of a well-to-do gentle- 
man take thought for the future, he asked, except 
to look forward to having his fling? And poor 
Dick Truscott had his fling, as you know, Katharine. 
The fair promise of his youth faded like the flush 
of dawn from the sky. He plunged into all the 
dissipations of the town so soon as he had command 
of his moneys. He was young still when I last saw 
him, but he looked thrice his age, so ravaged and 
besotted was he from his vicious manner of life. 

D 
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Shall I ever forget the ghastly spectacle of Dick 
lying dead on the filthy floor of a house of evil 
repute in Alsatia, his love locks matted with blood 
trickling from the wound on his temple, inflicted 
by the rapier of a boon companion, whilst both were 
full of wine. Twas in the twilight of a summer 
morning that I found him there, and had to break 
the news to his poor young wife, tell her how 
her husband had given up the ghost in drink, and 
in what a degraded plight he had entered the 
presence of his Maker. Think, Katharine, my 
dearest, if our son should come to such an end.' 

* I entreat you to speak not of any such dreadful 
impossibility, if you love me,' cried Katharine, 
turning her face to the wall. But her grip on the 
child relaxed, so Jerome knew she had yielded. 

After Donatella had been laid under the turf in 
the churchyard close to the porch, so that Mr Legh 
could see the spot where she rested every time he 
entered to worship (for to him, though he was 
called Puritan, there was nothing repugnant in 
services of the Anglican Church), the babies were 
baptized. Mr Sylvester the vicar performed the 
ceremony in the private chapel which had been 
little used since the time when the Maynes were 
Papists. 

Sage, in spite of her declaration that the * sprink- 
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ling ' of infants was a vain mockery, held the baby- 
girl at the font, and she was given the name Lettice 
because her mother had once said she preferred 
such a sweet English name to her own foreign one, 
and Dame Dorothy, there being no other nurse to 
do it, held the boy, and on him as many as three 
names were bestowed, and they were Jerome Peter 
Godfrey. When the baptism was over, and Mr 
Sylvester had spoken the blessing, the little party 
left the chapel, and passed through the hall, where 
the christening feast should have been held, only 
there still being no servants in the house, with the 
exception of a deaf, half-witted wench from the 
village, and Mr Legh being so stricken with sorrow 
and all cast down, no one had any mind for 
feasting, and so returned to Katharine's chamber. 

And now the extraordinary thing came to pass, 
Mr Mayne took the baby Lettice from Sage's arms, 
and going to where his wife sat propped up by 
pillows, flushed till she looked like a Denmark rose 
in her pink taffeta bedgown, her long dark hair 
hanging in a dusky cloud over her shoulders, he 
laid the little one on her breast. Then he took 
his boy from his mother's arms, and handed him 
to Sage. 

*By to-morrow,' he said, 'my household, finding 
that their affright of plague was ill-founded, are 
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likely to return, slinking back one by one. In their 
absence none without has learned that an heir has 
been born to me, and I think I can trust all here 
present to keep a secret sacred, as I can trust 
myself.' 

He looked at the faces round him, as if reading 
assurance from their expression, and continued, 
* My good parson is trustworthy, thou, Sage, art 
trustworthy, as is thy husband Jock, who is not 
present truly, but whom you will instruct to secrecy.' 
With a jerk of her head Sage answered for the 
absent Jock. *As for my dear wife and my most 
excellent and beloved mother, I have already 
talked with them, and won them to see the matter 
as I see it. And it is this. I and my sorrowing 
friend Peter Legh are united so closely in the 
bonds of a loyal and loving intimacy that we feel 
we could each stand in the place of a father to 
the other's child. Therefore he has promised me 
the loan of his motherless girl, in exchange for my 
boy, whom it pleaseth me to have bred up in ignor- 
ance of the fortune and inheritance to which he is 
born, for the sons of men blessed with the world's 
goods are too apt to lead a life of ease, and being 
confident of riches and position are often most 
careless of all else but their pleasures. I have 
known some instances in this county alone of bright 
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and glorious youth being made shipwreck, and 
ending in sad ruin and disgrace, through a too soft 
and easy rearing, and consciousness of coming 
possessions. So I would my son for his own sake 
should think himself the son of a poorer man than 
I am, and before he inherits acres and fortune, 
shall have earned and deserved them. My friend 
will take him into his keeping, and show him how 
to be studious, and teach him the temperance Plato 
taught, and in payment for this, my Katharine will 
lavish on his little daughter all the maternal 
care and feminine counsel, the want of which the 
fondest father cannot supply. Our boy and girl 
shall study and play together, and be like brother 
and sister, till such time as a nearer tie perhaps 
shall link them, and then my friend's child and 
mine shall be as one flesh. A final consummation 
truly, if further consummation were needed of our 
long friendship.' 

When this oration was finished, which none who 
heard it ever forgot, it was pronounced in so clear 
and emphatic a manner, the vicar said, *Amen, 
Esquire. God grant that I shall live long enough 
to see how the experiment works.' 

Peter Legh then bent his sad face low over 
the boy who lay placid and quiet in Sage's arms. 

'I have already taken vows as his sponsor at 
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the font/ said he. *I now promise to be his 
foster-father, and to love and rear him as if he 
were my own and Donatella's son, till the 
hour when his father shall choose to reveal to him 
the secret of his birth.' 

So it came to pass that the child Mistress Legh 
had borne her husband, at the cost of* her own 
strong young life, grew up not in the Moat House 
but in the splendid mansion, with its galleries, 
statues and paintings, of his friend Jerome Mayne. 
She was called Lettice Mayne, and not Lettice 
Legh, as she really was, and was accepted as the 
little heiress of Ashton Mayne in the country 
round, none knowing different. And he who was 
the heir, Godfrey Mayne, was called Godfrey 
Legh, and Sage nursed him, and guided his first 
toddling steps along the floor of the Moat House 
parlour. Beneath its oak beams, his foster-father 
taught him his letters, and then to read out of a 
horn book that had belonged to his fair young 
scholar wife. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE FATAL VESPERS 

It was an April day. The glades and woodlands 
of Ashton Mayne wore their spring attire of tender 
green, and through a silvery shower the sun shone 
like a bride smiling through her veil. Jerome had 
ridden forth early, first to visit the hawks, and 
then the neighbouring estate of Moorfields, the 
neglected and deserted seat of the Truscotts, 
where preparations were being made for the re- 
ception of an impoverished heir, a cousin of wild 
Dick's, with a wife and two little daughters. 

He had been through the house from attic to 
cellar, with the steward, giving directions to work- 
men who were busy trying to efface the ravages 
that decay had wrought during the years it had 
stood empty. It was not altogether for the sake 
of his kinswoman, Dick's widow, Anne, who had 
been his mother's gentlewoman, that he took this 
interest in the expected return of a branch of the 
family of Truscott to be his neighbours. The 

55 
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story of Sir Humphry, slain so long ago by his 
ancestor, the valorous knight, the blithe and 
dibonnair Sir Jerome, who had shamed the motto 
of the Maynes, ' Aimez FicUliti' by first hating 
and then killing the friend of his bosom, was a 
boyish memory that had grown up with Jerome, 
and remained present with him in maturity, so 
that he felt an overwhelming yearning to make 
reparation for a deed committed more than two 
centuries ago. This is why, whenever opportunity 
offered, he extended the hand of fellowship to 
any bearing the Truscott name, or springing from 
their stock. 

He did not afterwards turn in through the 
castellated gatehouse of his own domain, where his 
escutcheon was emblazoned, with the words, ^ Aimez 
FicUlit^l carved beneath it, but dismissing steward 
and grooms, he rode on alone a short way down 
the high road and then walked his horse down a 
grassy lane at the end of which stood a low, timbered 
house, with pointed gables and heavily-mullioned, 
diamond-paned windows, surrounded by a garden 
and a yew hedge. This was the Moat House, 
though only on one side was there any remnant 
left of the ancient water-rampart that gave it its 
name. Old Jock came forward to hold the Esquire's 
horse. He dismounted, and rapping on the heavy 
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oaken, nail-studded door, walked in with the air 
of a customary visitor who knows he is expected 
and welcome. It was the second spring that had 
come since Peter's short spell of wedded bliss had 
ended, yet time had scarce worn the sharp edge 
from his anguish. To-day the orchard was burst- 
ing into blossom, the swallows darting in and out 
of the eaves, the pigeons cooing on the roof, the 
slender branches of the acacia, outlined with the 
young green of its budding foliage, waving before 
the window in the soft spring breeze, and a rainbow 
clasping the sky, much as on the day when Donatella 
lay upstairs, gabbling in the delirium of fever, 
heedless of the first plaintive cry of her new-born 
infant. Peter was thinking of this as his friend 
came in, greeting him with his usual beaming 
donAomie. 

But to Jerome, too, the whole place spoke of 
Donatella, and memories of her were as fresh and 
vivid as if she had died only yesterday. A thousand 
visions of her in her majestic young beauty danced 
before his eyes. He saw her and Katharine in 
their rustic hats, watching the Morris Dancers; 
he saw her on horseback, with the hooded 
hawk upon her wrist, or on foot in the snowy 
lanes, the big hound at her heels, her face glow- 
ing with health and exercise; but she came 
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back to him most clearly of all in the little low- 
ceilinged parlour of her home, busy sorting and 
dusting the beloved books, or as he had last seen 
her, seated at the table in the window with knitted 
brows, papers and folios piled round her, writing 
to dictation, in order to save her husband's eyes, 
his translation of Tasso's dialogue on friendship. 
The manuscript was still as she had left it, only 
half the sheet covered with the familiar curves 
and loops of her curious round hand, the quill 
lying across the paper, as if hastily thrown down, 
and the ink-horn beside it, tilted forwards. Peter 
would not allow Sage to clear up that table, and 
he himself dusted it every day, without moving 
anything out of its place. He had always intended 
to put the manuscript away, but had not the heart 
to do so. 

Jerome's retired life in the country had already 
been interrupted by summonses to London, on 
sundry important matters. As a solemn duty to 
the Protestant cause, he had sat in the Parliament 
of 162 1 and had been one of those zealous members 
who had 'lifted their hats high as they could hold 
them' to vote money for the recovery of the 
Palatinate. It was the same Parliament that had 
impeached for bribery and overthrown the power- 
ful Lord Bacon, just as he had laboriously climbed 
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to the zenith of his ambition and fame. Its scenes 
of storm and subdued passion were but the foretaste 
of the bitterer, still more impassioned, struggle 
between the King and representatives of his subjects, 
which in the next reign came to such a tragic issue. 
But while Jerome had thus varied the tenor of his 
rural pursuits by taking part in public affairs, his 
friend Peter Legh had not slept a night in London 
since he travelled out of it with his bride and took 
up his abode in the Moat House. To-day, the 
object of Jerome's visit was to urge his friend to 
accompany him to Blackfriars, to see the streets 
of the capital alight with bonfires in joyful celebra- 
tion of the breaking off of the Spanish match. 

*You will come, dearest scholar,' said Jerome, 
*if you love me, and toss your cap in the air, 
and huzza with the rest of the populace, and send 
up a prayer of thanksgiving that the nation is once 
for all saved from danger of being dragged at the 
chariot wheels of Spain.' 

* I will accept your invitation,' said Peter, his 
melancholy face lighting with a sudden smile, 
*but I have another reason. I would visit my 
bookseller in St Paul's Churchyard. For him and 
for me, and for all book lovers, the bells will seem 
to be ringing and the bonfires burning to herald 
the first complete folio of Will Shakespeare's 
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works. Think of it! All the priceless pearls of 
wit and wisdom, that infinitely rich and rare world, 
peopled with kings and heroes, philosophers and 
tender, winsome women, all this Golconda of a 
mighty genius, between two covers.* 

*Such an event casts every other into the shade 
for you, Peter, I well understand,' Jerome laughed, 
*even the publishing of The Duchess of Amalfi, 
about which you made much ado, a short time 
since. Come then and purchase the folio, by all 
means, but you have scant room for it here,' he 
said, looking round at the bulging shelves. 

' It shall have a place apart, an altar to rest on,' 
said Peter, gravely, and he pointed to the table 
littered with Donatella's writing materials. 'Ah, 
she would have loved, too, to see the complete 
folio of Shakespeare's plays,* he added, sighing. 
'My Donatella, with her rare intellect, her queenly 
beauty, which arrested eyes so well versed in beauty 
as those of Peter Paul Rubens and his pupil, the 
young Van Dyck, and inflamed the hearts of 
Spanish gallants: how humble she was in 
character, how simple - hearted and childlike. 
Strange that she should have bestowed herself 
so unhesitatingly on me, a grey-headed, musty, 
elderly scholar, and in return, I feel almost as if 
I had caused her early death. Had I never met 
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and won her, perhaps she might not have been 
cut off in her springtime.' Peter had seldom 
spoken thus of his sorrow, which lay too deep for 
words of vain lamentation, and as he saw the 
brightness of his friend's face becoming overcast, 
he checked himself quickly, and said, ' You would 
like to see the bambino; I will call Sage.' The 
old Puritan nurse came in with the curly-headed, 
cherubic little Godfrey, who was immediately tossed 
up to his real father's shoulder, and from that lofty 
perch regarded his foster-father with smiling con- 
descension. 

In colouring he resembled his mother. There 
was nothing in his baby physiognomy to suggest 
startlingly his being a Mayne. Among keenest 
observers he might pass easily as Peter Legh's son, 
just as little Lettice, with her long limbs, fair skin 
and sunny locks, was said to look every inch her 
supposed father's daughter, though her eyes, instead 
of being blue, were like dark topazes. 

*The shower is over. Come, let his godfather 
take him on his saddle to see his lady sweetheart 
Will he ride a cock horse to Ashton Mayne ? ' The 
boy crowed assent, plunging small exploring hands 
into Jerome's beard. And a few minutes later, 
between the primrose-starred hedges of the grassy 
lane, a little cavalcade passed. Jerome on his 
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chestnut mare held the baby boy in front of him, 
proud and pleased in his plumed cap and tiny coat 
of brocade, in which he had been hastily arrayed 
by Sage; Peter, following on foot, with Dane at 
his heels, his staff in hand, his head bent, his wide- 
brimmed hat crushed low over his brows, walking 
with the slow, tentative gait of the student. By 
way of the beech avenue, they arrived on the 
broad terrace, which fronted the fagade of the great 
stately house, with its many jutting oriels, its turreted 
roof and glittering fanes, behind which rose the 
shower-washed brilliant green of the woodland 
slopes. At one end of the terrace a peacock was 
flashing its tail in the clear sunlight; at the other 
little Lettice was taking an airing, upheld by Dame 
Dorothy on one side and Katharine on the other, 
and saved by them from stumbling over the heavy 
folds of her long, straight satin frock. Beneath 
the close lace cap she wore tied under her chin, 
escaped little rings of golden baby hair. When she 
caught sight of Godfrey being lifted from the horse, 
she plunged forward excitedly, waving her arms 
and lisping words of unintelligible delight and 
welcome. But the boy, after he had been planted 
on his unsteady, small feet, quite close to her, hung 
back, looking grave and shy. Lettice, unabashed, 
pursed up her rosy mouth, and volunteered a kiss, and 
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then, hand in hand, they toddled along together, to the 
unbounded admiration of the party of fond spectators. 

This was the picture which the two fathers took 
away with them the next day, as they rode in af- 
fectionate converse towards the capital. Peter did 
not prolong his sojourn there after he had been the 
round of the booksellers. He returned in a week to 
the Moat House, hugging his great treasure, the 
famous * first Folio,' and a copy besides of the 
sonnets of Michael Angelo, which he had picked 
up at the shop of an Italian dealer in foreign books 
and curiosities. Negotiations concerning the purchase 
of a rare specimen of falconry, a Turkish ' blood-red 
rook' for Prince Charles, detained Jerome in town. 
It was a business transaction of the same kind that 
took him to Blackfriars again in the autumn, when 
he happened to meet Mr Dorigny, in St Paul's Walk, 
and found that he and his wife, who had been Anne 
Truscott, and afterwards one of his mother's women, 
were lodging not far from St Dunstan's Church, 
having just come there from Paris. He went to see 
them, and was introduced to their small son, a hand- 
some boy, seated on a high chair at the table, drawing 
with pieces of chalk, birds, and fishes, and cats, out 
of his head. 

Jerome remarked that the boy seemed to possess 
an unusual talent for animal drawing. 
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'He has a passion for drawing these things/ 
said his father, rather indifferently. 'It has never 
occurred to me before to think that there was aught 
of talent in what he draws.* 

'But it has occurred to me/ exclaimed Anne, 
quickly, her eyes shining with a mother's pride. * I 
would fain have my son become an artist, and let 
him be educated with that object* 

Mr Dorigny did not pursue the subject, evidently 
having other plans in view for the boy's future. He 
spoke instead of public, especially of religious, affairs, 
foretelling brighter times and more friendly toleration 
for his faith in England than had prevailed since its 
overthrow, in spite of the collapse of the Spanish 
marriage. ' For,' he said, ' the French princess with 
whom the prince is now affianced, is a staunch 
Catholic. I know you are a sturdy Anglican, Mr 
Mayne, but I believe you to be a gentleman 
too tolerant and wide minded to take narrow 
views on questions of theology. Therefore I don't 
mind telling you that on Sunday next, the 
twenty-first after Pentecost, a great light of our 
Church and order designs to preach in a house 
situated near to yours, in the Blackfriars, the house 
of Count de Tellier, the French Ambassador. 
The meeting is to be kept more or less secret for 
fear of interruptions from Puritan feather sellers] 
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and the like unruly schismatics. Will you 
come ? * 

Jerome did not answer directly, and Mrs Dorigny 
said, * I am going to hear the great preacher, though 
I have not turned Jesuit yet, to pleasure my husband. 
If I could have my way, I would worship GOD 
always in a fine old church like that at Ashton Mayne, 
with its carved tombs and knightly effigies, and its 
simple, though orderly and reverent service, and 
could wish for no more Christian and scholarly dis- 
courses than those of our dear Master Sylvester. Is 
he there yet ? ' 

* Yes/ replied Jerome ; * he will accept no prefer- 
ment, and I think will tarry where he is till the end 
of his days. He looks scarce a day older since you 
left us, Anne.' 

*Dear Master Sylvester, Anne murmured softly. 
She thought of the vicar's blessing, and his gentle 
exhortation when she departed from Ashton Mayne 
to make her second experiment in wedded life. She 
seemed to see again his tall, lean figure, and his 
penetrating, kindly eyes bent on her. 

Jerome remembered afterwards that, for the next 

few days after his visit to the Dorignys, Anne's wan, 

white little face floated hauntingly before him, with 

a strange, pathetic appeal in its expression, till he 

saw it in life for the last time, on the following Sunday, 
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as she passed at her husband's side, under his 
windows, with the crowd of three hundred Catholics 
who were flocking to hear by stealth the Jesuit divine 
in an upper room of the French Ambassador's house. 
Not one in that crowd dreamed that in less than an 
hour they were destined to be overtaken by an ex- 
traordinary fatality, and that ninety-nine of them 
would not escape alive. It was in a long attic at the 
top of the house that these zealous persons as- 
sembled, and at the appointed hour the priest came 
from an inner room in robe of white and scarlet 
stole, a servant carrying a book and hour glass to 
time the sermon with. He read from his Douai 
Testament, as text, the Gospel for the day — * There- 
fore is the Kingdom of Heaven like unto a man 
that would make an account of his servants. And 
when he began to make account, there was one 
presented to him who owed him ten thousand 
talents.' Then, fixing a red skull cap of quilted silk 
over one of white linen on his head, he began to 
preach to the eager congregation, who packed the 
room, some thronging the window seats, others 
squeezed against the walls, holding to the beams. 

The afternoon sunshine of a golden St Luke's 
summer illuminated the sea of upturned faces. 
During the moment of profound stillness before the 
Jesuit res^d the text, and while he was on his 
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knees, praying a silent Ave Maria, the sound of 
the wind rustling the leaves and the subdued caw 
of the rooks came from the old monastic garden 
at the side of the house. As he raised his voice 
and warmed to his subject, describing the cruelty 
of the unjust steward whom his master forgave 
though he owed him ten thousand talents, but 
who would not forgive his fellow a hundred pence, 
*So his master was wroth, and delivered him to 
the jailer till he should pay all that was due to 
him/ someone among the listeners whispered, — 

*The priest is very loud. Surely he doth make 
the floor to rock.* 

Another instant and all rose to their feet, staggering 
and swaying as if they were on board some ship, 
caught in a storm. The great weight of the many 
worshippers had been too much for the long-suffering 
floor of the old attic. The main supports snapped 
and crashed through to the Ambassador's drawing- 
room over the gate-house, a distance of twenty-two 
feet. There was a great noise of grinding and crunch- 
ing beams and falling mortar. Panic stricken, all 
who could leaped on to the less crowded part of the 
floor, which stood firm, and, struggling desperately, 
the men cut their way with their rapiers into 
the next room. One even escaped by tearing a 
hole by main force in the ceiling. Women and 
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children could not hold their own in the fight for 
life, and sank for the most part into the yawning 
abyss of which a diarist of the time gives a 
harrowing description. * Here were some buried, 
some dismembered, some only parts of men ; some 
wounded, and weltering in the others* blood ; others 
putting forth their fainting hands, and crying out 
for help. Here some gasping and panting for want 
of breath, others stifled for want of air. So the 
most of them being covered with dust, their death 
was a kind of burial.' 

The shrieks and moans of distress suddenly 
breaking the Sabbath calm of the October after- 
noon, reached Jerome in his study, where he was 
arranging seals and letters in the drawer of a 
cabinet, and he rushed forth at once to the scene 
of the disaster. He and his servants were of help 
in rescuing many of the unfortunate sufferers from 
the dibris^ but for Anne Dorigny he searched in 
vain. The next day he recognised her not by her 
face, which was too crushed and disfigured for 
recognition, but by the green hood he had noticed 
she wore as she passed his windows, and a 
quaint posey ring on her finger, given to her by 
his mother. The body then lay in the gallery, one 
of a long and woful vista of four score and 
seventeen dead people, who had been crushed 
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by falling timber, or smothered by dust and 
rubbish. 

The news of the accident was not long in 
spreading from Blackfriars over the whole of 
London. The Lord Mayor quickly appeared in 
the Friary to protect the French Ambassador and 
his family, and to set guards at all the passages 
to bar the invasion of a curious and thievish crew 
from the neighbouring Alsatia. Workmen were soon 
engaged in the gruesome task of digging two huge 
graves, one in the Ambassador's courtyard and the 
other in the garden, for the reception of the bodies. 

Meanwhile Jerome's house was turned into a 
hospital for some of the injured, and among these 
was Mr Dorigny, to whom the chirurgeons gave 
no hope of recovery, so serious was the hurt 
he had sustained. He faced death calmly and 
collectedly. * This will be a great scandal to 
our religion, Mr Mayne,' he said, *and our adver- 
saries will doubtless take advantage of it. I will 
not go so far as to say, as some Jesuits are likely 
to do, that Protestants, knowing the ill-fated spot 
to be the chosen place of meeting for men of our 
faith, drew out pins with murderous purpose, and 
carved the supporting timbers partly asunder, but 
I will maintain that the calamity may presage 
good fortune to Catholics, and the overthrow and 
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downfall of error and heresy. But as my innocent 
wife, through my fault, has perished so untowardly 
in taking part in a service of the faith she did 
not hold, I abandon herewith my scheme for the 
future of our son.* 

Mr Dorigny paused, and his features were con- 
torted with both physical and spiritual pain. One 
of the servants held a cordial to his lips, and in 
a few minutes he revived, and continued, — 

* I had intended the boy should be trained for 
the priesthood, and purposed to place him in a 
seminary abroad. But now I commend him to 
your care, and appoint you his guardian. I leave 
his education, moral and religious, in your hands, 
and in God's ; so long as he becomes a true 
Catholic, and a Christian gentleman, like yourself, 
I shall be satisfied.' He was attacked again by 
faintness, but rallied sufficiently to instruct Jerome 
as to the name and address in Lincoln's Inn of 
one who was his legal adviser, and could give 
all information with regard to his business affairs. 

* Who knows,' he said, ' that by the time my son 
reaches man's estate, this country may not have 
ceased to be Protestant, and have returned to the 
fold of the ancient and only Church. I trust it 
may be so.* 

Jerome asked if he should have little Jean brought 
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to him from the lodgings near St Dunstan's, but 
he shook his head, saying he would not wish the 
boy to see him in so lamentably bruised and 
disfigured a condition, lest he should be frightened 
at the sight He held forth a small rosary. * Give 
him this/ he said, 'and tell him, not now, but in 
future, as gently as possible, of the fate that befell 
his parents, and may he endeavour to walk in 
Christ's footsteps.' 

Three days after the terrible catastrophe, called 
in Blackfriars 'The Fatal Vespers,' Mr Dorigny 
died. The women servants in whose charge his 
boy had been left knew of the misfortune which 
had made him suddenly an orphan, and their 
eyes were red with weeping when Jerome came to 
take little Jean Dorigny away, but the child him- 
self was serenely unconscious, and was intent on 
his favourite occupation, sketching a fabulous beast 
of huge proportions on the back of a map. The 
boy was beautiful, with a burning Southern beauty 
transmitted to him from Provencal ancestors. The 
intense black of his crisply curling hair, and of the 
long lashes that swept his olive cheek, deepening in 
the centre to the crimson of a pomegranate, would 
have made the darkness of Katharine Mayne and 
little Godfrey seem almost fair in comparison. He 
was grave to the verge of being sullen, and Jerome 
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did not succeed once in getting his red lips to 
part in a smile, on the road to Ashton Mayne, 
whither he took him iii a few days. The boy re- 
mained under his guardian's roof some little time, 
but afterwards Jerome saw fit to arrange for his 
going to Moorfields, to be brought up by those 
relatives of his mother's first husband who had come 
lately to reside there. 

Here he had suitable companions, nearer his own 
age than Baby Lettice, in the little ladies, Jocosa 
and Sylvia Truscott. Jocosa was his senior by a 
year, and when she saw him take a piece of charcoal 
from the hearth, and begin to draw a horse on the 
wall, she snatched it from his hand, and said she 
could draw a better horse than he could, because 
she was older. But Jocosa's attempt was a failure, 
her random, feeble lines had no life in them, and 
no more resembled a horse than they did a pig 
which in jest people draw with their eyes shut. 

In a passion, she flung the charcoal on the floor 
and stamped on it, and declared she hated drawing. 
Then little Jean Dorigny smiled at last, a smile of 
triumph. 



BOOK II 

1631-1637 

Among all the many kinds of first love, that which begins in childish 
companionship is the strongest and most enduring. When passion 
comes to unite its force to long affection, love is at its spring-time. 

Qeorge Eliot. 



CHAPTER V 

THE FAIR 

In one of the smaller rooms that opened out of 
the great library at Ashton Mayne, called the 
Muniment Room, from the records that were 
stored there, Mr Sylvester held his class. He sat 
on a daYs in the oriel, hearing his scholars the 
Latin grammar and reading Herodotus with them, 
exactly as he had done with the fathers of two of 
his pupils when they were boys. 

Then the vicar was comparatively a young man, 
fresh to his pastoral duties. Now he stood on the 
threshold of old age, but so calm and undisturbed 
by the religious strife of the times had his exist- 
ence been that the wear and tear of life had left 
little mark on his always spare and ascetic person. 
Time had etherealised his countenance instead of 
tracing the milestones of its flight there in deep 
and furrowed lines. 

The five young faces ranged before him never 
failed to interest the teacher. 

75 
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He watched on each that curious, gradual, almost 
imperceptible growth of intelligence and character 
much as he watched the unfolding of the flowers 
he loved in his little patch of garden between the 
churchyard and the vicarage. 

The boy who passed as the son of a scholar 
showed little scholarly aptitude. He tried to be 
serious at his tasks and to drudge diligently, for 
Peter Legh had inculcated into his youthful mind 
the dignity and necessity of study. But the 
muscular little frame rebelled. 

The quick, tingling blood of forefathers who had 
loved action and out-of-door life, and preferred the 
leafy canopy of the forest overhead to the roof of 
a house, at a time when houses were bare and books 
few, stirred in Godfrey's veins and made his ^yes 
(though they were his mother's, and such as no Mayne 
ever had), wander from his books to the window. 
When the air came through the open lattice, and 
the sun shone on the smiling landscape rolling 
away to the distant line of violet hills, Godfrey 
could scarcely keep his legs still for intense longing 
to stretch them and course like a young greyhound 
over the pleasance into the woods or on to the 
common. 

He could not look up at the sky on a fine day 
without seeing there the peregrine-falcon soaring 
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higher and higher into the blue ether, swooping 
in graceful curves round its noble prey, the heron, 
then binding on it, when the two antagonists would 
descend together slowly to the earth, combating 
bitterly every inch of the way. This was a sight 
which, even seen in imagination, thrilled him with 
excitement. But the only time the little daughter 
of Ashton Mayne had witnessed it in reality, her 
topaz eyes had been dimmed with tears, and as 
the heron lay panting, fluttering and bleeding on 
the ground, the same scene was enacted over again 
as on that summer dawn, years before, when the 
pale, narrow-chested boy Peter Legh had turned 
from the dying otter, weeping, and declared 
vehemently that sport was but another name for 
most barbaric cruelty. 

Still Lettice loved the hawks, apart from sport, 
and went abroad with them, often unhooded, leashed 
to her wrist, for with her they were always tame and 
gentle. At the sound of her voice and step out- 
side the darkened room where they were trained, they 
would cry and bate on their perch with pleasure 
at her approach and *fawn most lovingly on her 
when she came near them, as the serving-men said 

All animals, and men and women too, loved the 
child of April, with her fair, bright face that could 
cloud so quickly with a sweet seriousness, and 
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dimple forth s^ain with equal quickness into smiles, 
her sunny hair, her melodious, strangely deep- 
toned voice for one so young, and her merry 
laughter. 

Lettice, in her green kirtle, her abundant locks 
held back by a silken snood of green, a white 
muslin kerchief crossed on her breast, coral beads 
round her throat, her lithe figure flashing in and 
out of the beech trees, seemed the very picture of 
the fair month in which she was born. 

Yet of Mr Sylvester's little school she was the 
one real scholar, the earnest, eager student who 
did not learn because it was a duty, but for sheer 
love of learning. 

She knew more than the three older pupils put 
together, Jocosa and Sylvia Truscott and the 
handsome boy who drew on every corner and 
margin of his books, angels, imps and queer beasts. 
That was when he was still a child; as he passed 
into boyhood and grew a tall lad, Jean began 
to draw a face and a figure, and it was always 
the same, the face and figure of Jocosa. In spite 
of their childish quarrels and antagonism, Jean 
adored his proud and lovely cousin, for so he 
called her, though there was no blood relationship 
between them, with the fiery impetuosity and 
candour of his Southern nature. Yet, truth to say, 
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quiet, thoughtful Sylvia was gentler and kinder 
to him, and showed him greater affection. 

The three, Jocosa, Sylvia and Jean, came down 
every morning, followed by a servant, from Moorfields, 
the big house that looked so desolate and tumble- 
down among the fir trees on the edge of the 
common. They took the footpath through a copse 
of silver larches, which brought them near to the 
white gates of the Moat House, where they were 
met by Godfrey with the little satchel slung over 
his shoulder, and together they all scampered down 
the grassy lane, then along the beech avenue to 
Ashton Mayne, to be instructed with Lettice by 
the good old parson in the rudiments of classical 
learning and in many branches of useful knowledge 
besides; and there were other lessons given to the 
children in the low oak parlour of the Moat House 
by Peter Legh himself. 

Blindness was creeping on the scholar, though 
it was hard to believe that the eyes which shone 
forth from their deep sockets so luminously could 
not see with the best. 

In a spirit of philosophic patience Peter faced the 
threatened calamity. Loss of sight could not shut 
him out altogether from enjoying the treasures of the 
printed world on his shelves. He could tell one 
volume from another by the touch. Every word of 
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the Iliad, much of Dante and great parts of 

Aristotle's Ethics he knew by heart. Perhaps there 

was nothing worthy of being read that he had not 

read. The finest passages m the books around 

him, ranging from the Bible, the Koran and the 

Apocalypse to Spenser, Hooker, Raleigh and 

Sidney, were fixed unalterably in his memory. 

Without looking he could turn the leaves of the 

priceless first folio still lying enshrined on Donatella's 

writing-desk, and lay his finger on Prosperous 

magic words: — 

'And, like the baseless fabric of this vision. 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep—' 

Words that to him set the diadem to the most 

mature manifestation of William Shakespeare's 

glorious genius. Lettice, who called Peter Master 

Scholar, had learned, sitting on his knee, to chant in 

her rich-toned voice Ariel's witching song : — 

* Full fathoms five, thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made.' 

For at ten years old she was not too young to 

feel all the weirdness, tenderness and enchantment 

of The Tempest, and the salt spray and sea breezes 

blowing through it. 
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Peter Legh's grief at his coming blindness lay 
chiefly in this : that he would not watch the outward 
growth of Lettice into young womanhood, and see 
her become the image of what her mother had been 
when he had first wooed her in Antwerp. 

He spent much of what remnant of eyesight was left 
to him in devouring the fair childish face, where already 
the slight projection above the level brows, which a 
poet of our own day called the *bar of Michael Angelo,* 
denoted the dawn of an intellect inherited from her 
parents, and which the two people whom she loved 
and honoured as her parents, who lavished on her 
every fondness and care and beautiful gifts, could not 
have bought her with all the wealth of the Indies. 
We hear much of the restraint and severity imposed 
on childhood in those times, but these children 
seem to have led a life free and joyous enough. At 
Christmastide they looked on at the wassailing and 
feasting, and snowballed the grooms and cook-boys. 
They played at bowls and shuttlecock and whipped 
their tops in the season for those pastimes. Guests 
came frequently to Ashton Mayne, many of whom, 
like their host, were men who had taken part in public 
affairs, and the children heard of things that went 
on in the world beyond the distant line of violet 
hills, their Ultima Thuky which none of them 
had as yet passed. They heard of that great 
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* spectacle of passions' in the House of Commons 
when some of its members, Jerome Mayne amongst 
them, had shed tears of wrath at the King's in- 
terference with the right of free speech ; and of 
the rejoicings and blazing of bonfires in the 
streets when consent was wrung from His Majesty 
to the Petition of Rights. As is the way with 
youth, they set up heroes in their hearts, and 
worshipped the champions of liberty — Hampden, 
Pym and Eliot, whom they had never seen, 
and scarcely knowing why they did so. Their 
sympathies were not enlisted violently on one side 
or the other by the attitude of their elders. Jerome 
was a loyal servant of the Crown, but could 
not countenance Charles Stuart's unconstitutional 
manner of wearing it. Peter Legh was a Puritan, 
but his Puritanism had no kinship with the gloomy 
bigotry that soured the life of the nation in later 
years. He was like the great Puritan poet, who 
sang in his youth of — 

* Jest and youthful jollity — 
Quips and cranks and wanton wiles — 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles,* 



and of- 



* The high embossed roof. 
With antique pillars massy proof. 
Storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light.' 
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Peter's creed did not shut out the beauty of God's 
world, and the glories of art and literature. Even 
the old servants, Sage and Jock Stebbing, with their 
narrower uneducated outlook, did not think it sinful 
to smile, and beneath their sternness and rigidity 
of faith possessed a sense of humour which made 
them more tolerant of an innocent jest than the 
majority of their co-religionists. Nevertheless, they 
refused to follow their master's example, and 
worship in the parish church, which they called a 
* steeple house,' but journeyed to a neighbouring 
village on Sundays to meet in a room with a few 
other professing souls. And to these humble wor- 
shippers came afterwards Sylvia Truscott, cutting 
herself off as a maiden of sixteen from her family, 
and from the traditions of her house in the matter 
of religion. So strangely marked and arbitrary 
were the dividing lines of that time of controversy. 

It was one Martinmas that Sage was prepared 
to start for a fair at the nearest town, not for the 
sake of its * mummeries,' as she said, but to hire 
there a new scullery-wench, the last having proved 
a *Hmb of Satan.' The children were fond of a 
fair, and for each of them the strolling players, the 
Merry Andrews and the quaint, mournful ballads 
of the *Tom o' Bedlams' had a peculiar fascination. 
So Lettice had come down from the great house 
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to accompany Ss^e on the pillion, while Jocosa 
was to ride beside Jock on another, and the boys, 
Jean and Godfrey, on separate steeds. But before 
the party started, Lettice ran into the oak parlour 
to greet her dear Master Scholar. She was quick 
to discern a look of weariness, as he passed his 
hand over his brow and said rather wistfully, — 
'My sunbeam dances in but to flit again.' 

* Would you have me tarry then. Master Scholar, 
and read to you instead of going to the fair ? ' 

* No, no, sweet, thou shalt not give up pleasure 
for so irksome a duty.' 

* Duty, irksome forsooth ! ' exclaimed Lettice. * It 
is none o' it, but pleasures me greatly to read to 
you. Master Scholar. So I will not go to the fair — 
Sylvia Truscott shall bear Sage company instead.' 

And after that nothing would persuade the child 
to change her mind, not even Godfrey's eloquently 
reproachful glance, which told her plainly enough 
the fun of the fair would be dull for him without 
her. He did not offer to stay behind to read to his 
foster-father, knowing that he stumbled through his 
Cicero and Virgil in too lame and halting a fashion 
to be listened to with anything but patient tolera- 
tion. Godfrey was humble with regard to his 
learning in the same degree as he was proud of 
his prowess at outdoor sports. 
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So Sylvia went instead of Lettice to the Candle- 
mas Fair, which proved, in different ways, some- 
what memorable both for her and Jean Dorigny. 

For Sage on the way thither preached Sylvia 
such a sermon, with Solomon's vanities as text, 
making so deep an impression on the seriously- 
inclined maiden, given already to dreaming dreams 
and seeing visions, that when they entered the 
town she would not look at the mountebanks, and 
turned with disgust from the luring importunities 
of a pedlar who tempted them in the words of 
Autolycus with — 

* Lawn as white as driven snow, 
Gloves as sweet as damask roses, 
Masks for faces and for noses. 
Bugle, bracelet, necklet, amber, 
Perfume for a lad/s chamber. 
Golden quoifs and stomachers — ' 

all which Sage said was but part of the pride of 
life and the lust of the eyes. 

* Indeed,' said Sylvia, ' I mislike much this noise 
and din of these wicked -looking people, full of 
wine, and their profane songs. Why came we 
hither, Sage ? Would not the Lord rather we kept 
away ? ' 

* It is my duty to hire a wench at this fair,' Sage 
replied. *And it is likewise my husband Jock's 
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business to purchase a pottle of hay. That is why 
we came. We can be in the world, Mistress 
Sylvia, and not of it' 

And truly Sage, with her yellow parchment face, 
set in a halter of starched white linen, and her 
severe, dun-coloured gown, looked not of the 
laughing, racketing world around her, neither did 
Sylvia, though in the matter of clothes she was 
arrayed as bravely as her sister Jocosa, and as 
beseemed the child of parents who would have been 
gay people of fashion if they had not been poor. 
Jocosa and Jean, on the contrary, looked quite at 
their ease in this scene of merry-making and 
bartering. Jean had spent recklessly all the coins 
in his pouch on little golden breads of ginger, 
tansies and fairings, including a silver bodkin for 
Jocosa, when his eye fell on a ravishing sight. 
A man sat on a stool with palette, brushes and 
a box of ground colours beside him, driving a 
trade in signboards. At that moment he daubed a 
flaring, turbaned, chocolate-complexioned Saracen's 
Head, for an inn in the town. Jean watched him 
breathlessly for a minute, then looked at the paints 
with longing. 

* I must, ay, I will have them, though I have 
no money,' he murmured through set white teeth, 
a flame of excitement leaping up in his eyes and 
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cheeks. In his eagerness he drew the small finely- 
carved rosary from next his skin, forgetful that his 
father had taught his baby lips to lisp his prayers 
by it, and offered it in exchange for some of the 
man's colours and brushes. 

* Shame, Jean. Surely you would not barter 
that ? * said Jocosa. * Here I have money left and 
Godfrey too. Let us make the purchase for you 
betwixt us.* 

* And how shall I execute my jobs without paints 
and brushes, think you, pretty sir?* said the sign- 
painter. * Well, there are more fish in the sea than 
out of it. I have more colours to grind, and 
what you see in the box you shall have for next 
to nothing, for the sake of your lass's bright 
eyes.' 

Jocosa drew herself up. 

*We*ll pay the right price,' she said haughtily 
* or leave it.' 

Whether or no the right price was paid, Jean kept 
the rosary and got his box of colours and hugged 
them to his heart all the way home. 

In a garret at the top of Moorfields, full of old 
trunks and lumber, he locked himself up for the 
next few days and practised mixing them. He 
painted on the walls, and on the low arching 
beams and wherever there was space to paint, and 
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then, craving for sympathy, he admitted someone 
to look at his strange decorations. It was not 
Jocosa. Jean felt his vague attempts at colouring 
were too grotesque and too crude to be shown 
to her. The first visitor to his improvised studio 
was Godfrey, who stood looking round him in 
amazed admiration. 

*When you are a man, Jean, you will be a 
great painter.' 

* Ah, but I am nigh being a man already, and 
I have so much to learn, so very much to learn,* 
sighed the young artist. * But think of the time 
I have wasted on Latin, and the Greek verbs. Oh, 
would that I might shut my books for ever and a 
day, and go to school in my art ! ' 

*He that painted that picture my father prizes 
so highly, Peter Paul Rubens, my father has told me, 
is a great classical scholar as well as the greatest 
of painters.' 

*Ah, that may be. I do not expect to be a 
Rubens, little fool, or a Michael Angelo. I shall 
never paint big pictures of the gods and the saints. 
What I would compass is to paint the things I 
feel, and the things I see in my mind, and around 
me. The shepherd going over the common with 
his sheep in the rain, the sun setting behind the 
hills when there is snow on them, the apple- 
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blossom in spring/ and he paused, *and 
Jocosa — ^ 

*Jocosa is very fair, and you love her/ Godfrey 
said. * And I love Lettice/ 

'Your love for Lettice is not the same thing 
as my love for Jocosa,' Jean fired up passionately. 
* You love Lettice best, next to your father, Master 
Peter Legh; you love her better than Sage and 
the Esquire and Mistress Katharine and Dame 
Dorothy because she is of a like age with you and 
your playmate, and you agree together like two turtle- 
doves. That is not how I love Jocosa. For me there 
is no one else in the world. I would stake my soul 
to win her favour. I feel as if I would fain spend my 
life in painting her, and for her sake I would be 
a famous painter. I love the very scorn in her 
eyes when she mocks me and angers me with 
teasing words. But what is the use of telling you 
how I love Jocosa — you, a baby, who cannot under- 
stand.' 

There was silence after this outburst in the long 
attic, only broken by the coo of the pigeons pluming 
themselves on the ledge of the dormer window. 
Godfrey flushed deeply, then he said, speaking 
in slow and earnest tones, — 

* It is true enow — I love my father, my god-father 
the Esquire, and Mr Sylvester, and Mistress Mayne 
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and Dame Dorothy and Sage. And your Jocosa, and 
Sylvia too — all are dear to me. But I love Lettice 
differently. I would liefer go to pick cowslips 
and mushrooms with her than even a-hunting and 
a-hawking with grown folks. When we two are 
alone together in the meadows, I forget all other 
people and things. 'Tis so good to be alone with 
Lettice.' 

Jean smiled down from his perilous scaffold of 
thrice piled-up trunks, on the top of which he stood 
dashing colour into the cobwebby, sloping ceiling 
in bold, swirling waves of ruddy brown, the shade 
of Jocosa's hair without its threads of gold. 

* Ah, little one,' he said, ' I believe you do under- 
stand after all' Godfrey's round face beamed in 
response to the acknowledgment. *But,' continued 
Jean, * Lettice Mayne will be mistress of great 
riches. She is heiress to that splendid house and 
all these lands. Certain it is she'll have a score 
of suitors. What will be your claim among 
them?' 

' I cannot say,' replied Godfrey, humbly. ' I 
know my father is not rich, and because of that 
he tells me I must study hard. He so often tells 
me this warningly, when I would leave my books 
and jump up at the sound of the hunting horn. 
I may never keep all the horses, and dogs and 
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hawks I would do if I were the Esquire's son. 
I must be sober, and mayhap will go to the 
Inns of Court when I am older and study law, 
and—' 

But just at this moment Godfrey's plans for 
a future of sobriety, devoted to the pursuit of the 
law, were interrupted by the very sound that 
was so alluring to his ear. A long-drawn tally-ho 
rent the stillness of the misty autumn air. Im- 
mediately his brown curly head was thrust through 
the dormer, and below he saw flash past the hounds 
in full cry, the pink coats of the huntsmen, and 
Jerome on his chestnut, his blue eyes gleaming. 

The boy who drew his head in from the 
window was no longer sedate and grave. The 
Nimrod blood in him thoroughly aroused, he 
halloed, and tore down the attic stairway. Like 
a madcap, he plunged through the Truscott's 
neglected garden, trampling down flowers and 
herbs, leaped over the sunk fence and by a short 
cut came up with the huntsmen. He followed on 
foot over hedges and ditches for the rest of the 
run, and steaming and aglow was in at the death. 
Perhaps at that exciting moment he would not 
have said cowslipping with Lettice was the greatest 
joy on earth. 



CHAPTER VI 

jean's picture 

After the fair, there were gipsies encamped 
on the common, and it was alive from end 
to end with the lustre of coal-black eyes, the 
flutter of scarlet and orange kerchiefs and raven 
locks. The music of the unfamiliar Slav speech 
was heard amidst the bracken and ling. 

On many of those autumn mornings, Mr Sylvester 
had to rebuke his pupils from Mooriields for coming 
late to their tasks, for it was not in boy or girl 
nature to pass without lingering by the cauldron 
of the gipsies and to watch the flames dance up 
and lick the gigantic pot in which was cooking a 
goose or a sucking pig or capon, plundered from 
the Moat House farm. 

Jean conversed and fraternised with the gipsies, 
and looked almost like one of them with the rich 
crimson of his dusky cheek, and eyes as burning 
and black as theirs. 

In a tent where the light was dim and mysterious, 
92 
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the Dowager Gipsy Queen told the fortunes of all 
the milking damsels, shepherdesses and cookmaids 
of the neighbourhood. She kept for sale phials 
and potions, and had about her much of the para- 
phernalia of magic, wheezing incantations over a 
crystal, in which she said a *pure maiden with 
second sight' could see into the future of those 
she loved. 

The Dowager Gipsy Queen, seated huddled up 
at the door of her tent, had tried to beguile Jocosa, 
who passed it of a morning with half-yielding foot- 
steps, to enter, and one day Jocosa allowed herself 
to be persuaded, but fearing greatly being tite-a-tite 
with the terrible hooked nose, bearded, nut-cracker 
chin and piercing eye of the Dowager Gipsy Queen, 
she urged Sylvia to follow her into the tent and to 
turn her back and shut her ears while the gipsy 
woman told her fortune. There was, however, no 
need for the precaution, for Sylvia, had she been 
curious, would have found it difficult to overhear 
the hoarse mumbles that accompanied the examina- 
tion of her sister's shapely little hand, which looked 
very white in the grip of the gipsy's gnarled swarthy 
fingers. 

Jocosa was told she would have gifts from 
across the sea and many lovers, mostly gay 
gallants, when she went to court, but the one 
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she really loved she would affect to scorn till 
too late. 

* Heigho ! Is that all ? ' said Jocosa, lightly. 
* Methinks you're not so well acquaint with my 
destiny as you pretend. You have not told me 
with whom I'm to wed. Is he fair or dark?' 

* Many a one unhandsomer than thyself,' croaked 
the old woman, * will wed before thee, for thou, my 
beauty, wilt have lovers but never a husband.' 

* 'Tis likely, though I don't take all your sayings 
for gospel truth,' answered Jocosa, laughing. * Come, 
Sylvia, let us go.' 

But the keen old eyes were fastened on Sylvia 
in earnest scrutiny, and she was not to escape. 

* Maiden, pale and pure, thou hast the face of a 
seer, come hither and gaze into this crystal' 

Sylvia, in a sort of trance, obeyed. After a few 
minutes' silence, during which the gipsy unfolded a 
chart of the heavens and appeared to be invoking 
certain stars and planets, she asked solemnly, — 

* What seest thou ? ' 

And in a dreamy tone Sylvia began to speak. 

* I see a green meadow covered with many bright 
flowers, and at one end of it is a hawthorn hedge. 
Near it stands a maid, methinks 'tis Lettice grown 
older and very tall and beautiful. She wears a veil 
over her hair, and she shines with gems, and I see a 
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youth coming to her in armour. If Godfrey had an 
older brother he would look like this youth. They 
clasp hands and kiss, and the youth draws his rapier 
from the scabbard and seems to be showing it, but 
I can see them no longer, they have melted away. 
The flowery meadow is there no more. Now I see 
a place full of statues and half-painted pictures, and 
silks, laces and velvets strewn about it. There is a 
rich soft carpet on the floor, and someone is lying 
his full length there with closed eyes. I know the 
face. Methinks 'tis the face of him we call our 
cousin, Jean Dorigny, and near I see my sister, 
Jocosa, looking very white and affrighted. She 
bends now over him and . . .' 

'Prythee, Sylvia, cease this maundering,' cried 
Jocosa. * I will not hearken to more on't. You 
look bereft of your senses.* 

She gave her sister a little shake and the spell 
was broken. Instantly Sylvia raised her head. 

*What have I been doing? Tis all wickedness 
and superstition. Would I had not committed the 
sin of looking into this crystal, would that I had 
not come here at all!' 

She let Jocosa drag her from the darkened tent, 
and the two sisters were both relieved to be stand- 
ing again in the silvery light of the hushed, mild 
November day. The one soon shook off* the eerie 
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impression the interview in the tent had made upon 
her, the other, of a graver and more reflective 
cast of thought, was haunted by her visions 
there and shocked at the remembrance of them 
for long. 

The Queen of the Gipsies was sitting on the felled 
trunk of a tree close to the fir wood which joined 
the common. She was as young and beautiful to 
look at as her mother-in-law, the Dowager Queen, 
was old and unlovely. She was a widow, and the 
baby that lay on her lap, kicking his brown 
limbs and clutching at her long, heavily-wrought 
gold earrings, was the Gipsy King. 

Jean, with the artistic instinct for discerning a 
picture, stood lost in admiring contemplation of the 
young mother's figure in its orange velvet gown 
thrown into such brilliant relief against the sombre 
background of dark leafless firs and grey misty 
sky. A white head-kerchief with variegated border 
knotted under her chin outlined the oval of her face 
and its glowing Eastern beauty. Such a gorgeous 
vision the boy felt was beyond his untutored powers 
to portray, but he shyly offered to take the baby's 
portrait. 

The Gipsy Queen laughed at the idea. 

* He never looks the same for two minutes 
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together/ she said. *And he can't keep himself 
still unless he sleeps. It would give you as much 
trouble to paint him as it would the little brook 
yonder, which is ever bubbling and rushing and 
breaking on the stones. See!' She tickled the 
baby softly under the arms, and he struggled and 
writhed on her lap like a dancing gutta-percha 
doll. *No, you could not paint him awake, and 
asleep my rogue is not near so bonny, and why 
should I want his likeness when I have him him- 
self?' 

She snatched the Gipsy King to her breast and 
smothered him with kisses. 

But it happened afterwards that the girl who 

acted as nurse to the Gipsy King let him eat of 

poisonous berries, and he fell sick, and in spite 

of their consultations all the herbalists in the 

camp could not hit upon a successful antidote 

or cure him of his sickness. He became worse, 

and on the second day the little Gipsy King 

lay stiff and cold in his shroud, like a small brown 

waxen image, on a bier of dried red and gold leaves, 

his head crowned with wild clematis. There was 

igouming in the camp, and Jean was summoned 

to an audience with the bereaved young Queen 

of the Gipsies, who rocked herself to and fro in 

an agony of wildest grief: 

G 
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* Young master/ she said, *I would fain have 
you paint him now. He is no longer as restless 
as the brook ; but so still — so still. And I must 
leave his precious, pretty body behind, deep in the 
damp earth — so paint him for me first, I pray you. 

Jean fetched his colours and brushes, and con- 
trived a canvas out of a rough piece of sacking 
stretched on an old embroidery frame of Mrs 
Truscott*s. For two days he was absent from Mr 
Sylvester's class, and was seen by scarcely anyone 
but the gipsies, whose meals he shared, though 
he was far too absorbed in his portrait of the 
dead little Gipsy King to feel the pangs of hunger. 
And no one blamed him for playing truant when 
it was finished. Not even Mr Sylvester himself, 
who came with the Esquire to view the marvellous 
performance, for marvellous it was, and the time 
Jean had stolen from his books could not be 
called misspent Not only with boldness and 
vigour had the hand of the untrained boy artist 
pictured the baby corpse, but with tenderness, too, 
and something of poetic insight. It was unmis- 
takably a dead, not a sleeping, child, so truly 
had the mysterious stillness of the little face been 
caught, and therein lay the wonder of Jean's 
achievement. 

The portrait excited enthusiasm not among the 
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gipsies alone; the whole village crowded to gape 
at it, and eyes that had been blind before were 
opened now to the talent of Jean. The next 
morning, before the first streak of dawn crimsoned 
the horizon, the gipsies took down their tents, packed 
their tripods and pots and pans, and their heavy 
caravans rumbled away over the brow of the 
common. Later, when the trio came forth from 
Moorfields, the sun was shining through the mist, 
but nothing was left of the camp : all the 
gipsies were gone except the little King, who 
had been left behind in a pagan grave beneath 
the churchyard wall. 

* And they have taken your picture with them, 
Jean,' said Jocosa, looking a little regretfully on the 
deserted scene. *Why don't you go to London 
and become a great painter, like that Van Dyck, 
who, as the Esquire told us the other day, has come 
lately to dwell in Blackfriars, with a great following 
of pupils and servants and horses? He paints the 
King and his Queen, and is rich and famous — * 

* You'd be rid of me then,' Jean answered. * You 
love me so little.' 

*I love you so well, I wish you to become 

great and famous. Have you not said often and 

often there are many things for painters to learn 

^ — such as anatomy and perspective ? Well, I say, 
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go and learn them. Do not rest content with 
being the wonder of your loving friends and the 
village of Ashton Mayne. Go and set the 
Thames a-blazing.' 

* And see your face no more/ Jean muttered ; 
but his ambition was awakened by Jocosa being 
ambitious for him, and he went that day to his 
guardian and asked to be apprenticed to a painter 
and picture dealer in London. 

So it came about that Jean rode away one 
day from Moorfields, beyond the line of distant 
violet hills, to try his luck in the world, and to go to 
school in his art. Jocosa bid him a laughing farewell 
and kissed him, but Sylvia wept and prayed fervently 
in her chamber that God would prosper him and keep 
him from evil paths and ungodly company. 

Jocosa chided Sylvia for her tears. 

"Tis foolish to cry because Jean has left us. 
We shall see him again, when we go with Mistress 
Katharine Mayne and Lettice to Blackfriars to be 
instructed in some of the accomplishments of the 
town. Methinks 'tis time we showed our faces 
where there are more folks to look at them than 
here.' 

The sisters were sitting in the window recess 
of the bed-chamber they shared. Sylvia's grave 
eyes looked away wistfully over the moonlit land- 
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scape to the distant line of hills, beyond which 
Jean had passed, but she said, — 

'Towns are wanton places. London most of all, 
Sage saith. I shall never wish to travel thither, 
but will tarry here always. Hearken, Joyce, to 
what I dreamed yester night It means, I clearly 
know, that I shall never bedeck myself with those 
brave colours, jewels and ribbons as you long to 
do. In my dreams I heard a very confused noise 
of some yelling and roaring in a piteous, doleful 
manner, some casting up their caps in a way of 
triumph and joy. I thought that Christ was 
come, and this the different states of fear and joy 
people were in at His coming. I abode in the 
room solitary, for I would not go forth to inquire 
concerning the tumult While I waited all was 
whist and quiet again, and I was sure they were 
mistaken who had thought He had come, so I 
remained cool, but when the distracted noise was 
over some time, one came in and said to me in 
a whisper, " Christ is indeed come and is in the 
next room." I was told to be sober and come 
softly. Then I came into a spacious hall, but stood 
at the bottom trembling, for though I was joyed I 
durst not go near Him. Christ was at the upper 
end of the hall in the appearance of a fresh lovely 
youth clad in grey cloth very plain and neat He 
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was of a sweet, courteous carriage, and I saw Him 
embrace several poor old simple people, very con- 
temptibly clad* They could have had no wisdom 
or beauty, yet He could behold the hidden worth 
of people who appeared to me so mean, unlovely, 
old and simple. And then, Joyce, He beckoned 
to me. I was glad and my heart leaped, but I 
came slowly and in great weightiness of spirit.' 

* A queer dream, Sylvia. It portends, I suppose, 
as you say, your going in dull grey raiment such 
as your vision wore, and eschewing pretty gauds. 
So do if it pleaseth you, but ask not me to do 
likewise. " Dost thou think because thou art virtuous, 
there shall be no more cakes and ale ? '' I marked 
those words well when Lettice read them one day 
from that great tome Mr Legh sets such store 
by. Sage says it is full of wickedness, the world, 
the flesh and the devil, and that William Shake- 
speare will have much to answer for at the Judgment 
Day, but Mr Legh, and Mr Sylvester, too, who is a 
good, unworldly person, does not think so. Why 
not make him your oracle, Sylvia, instead of old 
Sage Stebbing, a poor, ignorant servin g- woman ? * 

* The disciples were poor, humble fishermen, and 
the Lord Himself often had no place to rest His 
head,* answered Sylvia, and she dropped on her 
knees and began to pray aloud most earnestly, 
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deaf to all Jocosa's impatient exclamations to 
the effect that her 'canting and psalm singing' 
were becoming almost past endurance. 

In the night, when both girls lay beneath the 
sloping beams in their white beds, Jocosa's slumbers 
were disturbed by the sound of her sister's voice. 

'For pity's sake, Sylvia,' she cried irritably, 
'cease praying so violently. 'Tis bad enough to 
listen to at any time, but worse at night when one 
would be sleeping.' 

* I was not praying, Joyce. 'Tis the truth, I was 
not praying. Methinks I talked in my sleep of 
Jean. I love Jean. Oh, Joyce, I love Jean. I would 
he had not gone away. You will see him again 
when you travel to London with Lettice, but he 
will never come home again to see me. Home 
for him is where you are, not where I am. 'Tis 
strange I should love Jean so much, perchance 'tis 
wicked. The Lord should come first. But alack, 
Joyce, methinks if I ne'er see Jean again, my heart 
must break.' 

So under cover of darkness the soul of the 
child-woman burst through the demure husk of 
the little Puritan visionary. 

No response came from the bed opposite. Its 
pretty occupant had turned on her side and was 
fast asleep again, dreaming not of the boy lover who 
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had passed beyond the line of hills into a world 
which she too longed to conquer, but of gay scenes 
and those unknown cavaliers, many of whom the 
gipsy woman had said were to be her devoted 
admirers, but none her husband. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE KING'S PAINTER 

In July 1632 the house adjoining Jerome Mayne's 

in Blackfriars was no longer likely to be the resort 

of Jesuits worshipping in stealth, as it had been 

in the year of the Fatal Vespers. Instead of the 

French Ambassador the Flemish painter Anthony 

van Dyck, who had reached the zenith of his fame 

and stood high in the favour of the King, had now 

taken up his abode there. Builders, carpenters and 

court upholsterers before his arrival had transformed 

this wing of the ancient monastery into a veritable 

palace of art. The great bay windows of the 

atelier overlooking the swiftly - rolling Thames 

opened on to a newly-erected marble balustrade 

with a flight of steps leading into a flower parterre 

which communicated with the landing-stairs where 

the King and Queen alighted from their barge when 

they came on their frequent visits and sittings to 

the painter. 

Since Van Dyck's first visit to England as 
105 
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a beardless stripling twelve years before, his career 
abroad had been one of triumphant and unin- 
terrupted advancement. Then his fame rested 
on the reputation he enjoyed of being Rubens's 
most illustrious pupil. Now it rested on his own 
individuality as a portrait painter, in which line 
the pupil had surpassed the master. His con- 
summate power in delineating the human counten- 
ance displayed in extraordinarily lifelike and 
graceful presentments of the aristocracy of birth, 
genius and wealth, the flower of various nationalities, 
was by the admission of his contemporaries un- 
rivalled. 

Yet Charles, who, even in his love of art as in 
everything else, had been influenced by his favourite, 
for long had bestowed his patronage on Daniel 
Mytens and Cornelius Jansen, both proUgis of 
Buckingham's, in preference to Van Dyck. It was 
said that in 1627 Van Dyck had actually been in 
England again, staying in the house in Drury Lane 
of Georg Geldorp, art dealer and custodian of the 
Court pictures, waiting in vain while the Earl of 
Arundel knocked on his behalf at the doors of 
Whitehall. At that time they remained obdurately 
closed, and the painter returned in disgust to 
Antwerp. But after the assassination of the all- 
powerful Duke the King's notice had been again 
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drawn to Van Dyck by Sir Endymion Porter 
purchasing for him the small picture of *Armida 
and Rinaldo/ which charmed the King, though 
he was still more enraptured with Van Dyck's 
portrait of Laniere, musician and lute-player-in- 
chief at his Court. 

The royal proposal that he should hasten at once 
to settle in England with a pension of two hundred 
pounds a year was received somewhat coolly by Van 
Dyck, and not instantly accepted. In reality, 
however, he was ready enough to leave his native 
city, where the tfiste landscape and society of 
prosperous burghers may have become uncongenial 
to his pleasure-loving, sensuous nature, after his 
long sojourn in Italy. 

When he was luxuriously estabh'shed at last 
in Blackfriars, receiving in his studio the King and 
the pink of the English nobility, all the world 
and his wife rushed there to be painted by him, 
and poor servile old Daniel Mytens and Cornelius 
Jansen retired in discomfiture, leaving the field 
in possession of their successful rival, one going 
back to Holland, the other to eat his heart out 
with jealousy in a Kentish village. 

In the July of the year that he settled in England 
the artist knelt before the King and rose Sir 
Anthony van Dyck. Charles presented him with 
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his miniature set in diamonds, put on his neck 
a massive chain of gold, and the bright-eyed 
Queen complimented him on the grace with which 
he wore it 

He . was wearing it one sultry evening, soon 
after he had received the honour of knighthood, 
as he entertained at supper some distinguished 
guests who gave him the privilege of their friend- 
ship as well as sitting to him to be painted. 
Went worth recently made Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
but not yet entered on his official residence in 
the distressful country and on his policy of 
'thorough,' was there, with his firmly-closed lips 
and lowering brow, every line of his erect though 
gouty figure bespeaking an iron strength of will 
and indomitable purpose. He was in his social, 
least stern mood, and laughed now and again 
quite light-heartedly at the fabulous yarns narrated 
by Sir Kenelm Digby, that voluble giant and 
strange mixture of brilliancy and credulity, chivalry 
and supineness. In spite of his long and romantic 
attachment to the lovely Venetia Stanley, which 
had survived numerous severe tests, Sir Kenelm 
had lacked for long the courage to announce publicly 
his marris^e to her, so much did he stand in dread 
of his mother's disapproval, who had always opposed 
the match. 
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Lady Venetia, too, was present with her husband 
at the painter's supper party, the fair and exquisite 
creature whose miraculous beauty had set on fire so 
many gallant hearts, and whose character had been 
discussed on the housetops and torn to shreds in 
the market-place. 

She wore the severely classic garment in which 
she had been sitting that day for her portrait, 
the celebrated picture that shows her symbolically 
to have been in possession of the innocence of the 
dove and the wisdom of the serpent, and represents 
her crushing calumny and slander beneath her chaste 
feet. She was still as beautiful as when Katharine 
Mayne, a bride, had seen her at the Court Masque 
and been thrilled to girlish enthusiasm by her dazzling 
charms. What the gossiping chronicler Aubrey 
described years after her death as the * most sweet 
turned short oval face ' had lost none of its purity 
of outline, and the * Denmark rose ' still bloomed in 
her cheeks. Nevertheless, her husband, who idolised 
her beauty, lived in perpetual terror of its fading, 
and in their retirement at Gayhurst had already 
begun to brew with his own hand mysterious 
cosmetics in the hopes of preserving it for ever. 

Vain indeed were these early preparations to 
hold at bay the ravages of inexorable time, when 
only a year later Death claimed her with all her 
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fairness unimpaired, and gave every poet in the land, 
from the veteran Ben Jonson downwards, opportunity 
of bewailing in an elegy her who was reputed to be 
the most beautiful woman of that age. 

And there she sat now, serene and smiling, 
raising and lowering her white eyelids beneath 
the delicately-pencilled arched brows, with the 
sweet languor that was one of her most distract- 
ing fascinations. 

As a host Van Dyck was lavish and elegant, 
striving to emulate perhaps in the splendour of 
his hospitality the great Venetian master of colour, 
* // divino Tizianol for whose works he had so glow- 
ing an admiration, and to which he devoted long 
and ardent study. Strolling at sunset on the quays 
of Venice he must often have thought of Titian 
seated at those banquets for the preparation of 
which he tossed his steward a purse of gold and 
the order * Spare no expense,' surrounded by fair 
women and proud nobles, the ilite of the queenly 
city, the Bride of the Adriatic, while the lagoons 
lay blood-red in the dying sunlight, and music 
and song rose from the gondolas, drifting dream- 
ing along at the foot of his marble terrace. 

That had been in the flaming summer-time of Van 
Dyck's art, when worship of the glorious colour of the 
dead Titian had only deepened his imitative reverence 
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of the living Rubens. Then had come his long series 
of portraits, somewhat in the manner of Velasquez, 
painted in Genoa, of the haughty Dorias, Brignolis, 
Spinolas and Grimaldis, with their backgrounds of 
carved stone pillars and terraces and dusky Italian 
gardens. Such backgrounds harmonised too with 
the figures of his English period, when the subdued 
soft tints of his painting, the almost golden haze 
that hangs over it, seems to invest it with something 
of the charm and poesy that Nature wears in autumn. 
What does the modern historian not owe to the 
brush of Van Dyck for immortalising, on the eve 
of eruption and civil war, ornaments of a society, 
calm, refined, high-bred, debonnair, a society in 
which the painter found himself so perfectly at 
home? For the incomparable distinction of his 
bearing suffered no eclipse when brought into 
contact with his distinguished guests. He talked 
easily and gaily, but even in his most lively sallies 
there was a touch of indefinable melancholy, 
mingling with insouciance that rendered his en- 
gaging personality still more attractive and 
elusive. 

The table, of which he did the honours so 
charmingly, was laid with snowy linen, wrought 
silver, cut glass, and costly majolica, and although 
daylight had not yet faded, a soft radiance 
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shimmered from candles in the branching cande- 
labra. The viands were daintily served, the wines 
and fruit of the choicest After the repast the party 
sauntered into the cloister that skirted the old 
garden at the side of the house, to listen to some 
hired performers on the viol. Thunder murmured 
in the distance, and every now and then the over- 
cast sky was illuminated with flashes of summer 
lightning, resembling the momentary smiles that 
flitted over the stern grave countenance of Went- 
worth. 

* I am told, Sir Anthony,' he said, * that the King 
leaps from his barge when he comes hither with 
the same sprightliness that he once leaped a wall 
in Spain, and forgets, in converse with you, re- 
fractory parliaments' and the threatening necessity 
of calling them into existence/ 

* 'Tis true the King does not bring affairs of state 
into my studio. His Majesty discourses on the 
works of his best-loved artists, Tintoretto and Paul 
Veronese, with amazing comprehension for a 
monarch. His Majesty is a rare lover of art, and 
has a nice discernment in all that relates to a 
picture.' 

'Yes. I have seen him stand for long, rapt in 
contemplation of the " Venus, Mercury and Cupid," 
by Correggio, which hangs in his private apartment 
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at Whitehall/ said Wentworth. * Would that the 
King had always shown the same right judgment 
in counsellors as in painters/ 

' That seems a strange remark to come from 
you, my Lord Deputy/ said Sir Kenelm Digby. 
*You whom the King has made supreme in his 
civil counsels, as he has made another person of 
whom you approve supreme in the administration 
.of the Church/ 

* I am but his servant/ was the reply, * his most 
zealous servant, who would die gladly to-morrow 
in service of my master and the monarchy, if need 
arose/ 

*We take your word for it, my lord/ said his 
host, * but meanwhile, instead of talking of dying, 
will you play primero — our friend Sir Endymion 
Porter is impatient to begin/ 

The Lord Deputy roused himself from the reverie 

which had succeeded his last fervid utterance, and 

sat down to the card table, which was brought into 

the open air owing to the intense closeness of the 

evening, opposite Sir Endymion, with whom Van 

Dyck had painted himself in one of his masterly 

portraits i deux. He could not have found a better 

foil for his own slender grace of form and simple 

elegance of attire than this burly, robust gentleman 

in his furbelows and finery. 

H 
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* The storm is drawing nearer,' said Lady Venetia 
Digby, looking up at the threatening sky. * You 
have panaceas for everything, Kenelm. What is 
the newest for preventing the heavens lightning 
and the thunder-clouds bursting?' 

"Tis sometimes of efficacy to ring the church 
bells/ answered her husband. * In Paris, when it 
begins to thunder and lighten they do ring the great 
bell of St Germain, and that causes the storm to 
subside. And I have known the same thing done 
at Malmesbury. The sound of bells is most dis- 
composing to spirits, and alarms them into flight* 

* And they take refuge in Gunpowder Alley. 
There was a great manifestation of them in that 
quarter last night, I hear,* said Sir Anthony, 
referring to a spiritualist siance^ to attend which 
had been as much the object of Sir Kenelm Digby's 
present excursion to town from Gayhurst as his 
wife's sitting ; for he was notoriously fond of seeking 
the company of necromancers and astrologers, and 
this was the chief bond of sympathy between him 
and Van Dyck, who also dabbled for recreation in 
the weird and mysterious arts and believed in the 
quest of the alchemist's gold. 

* Talking of spirits,' Lady Venetia said, 'methinks 
that house over there must be inhabited by the 
ghosts of the monks who once lived in this place, 
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so dark and gloomy and forbidding is its aspect. 
Who is your neighbour, Sir Anthony?' 

* A very pleasant gentleman of quality who lives 
much in the country, I believe. His name is 
Mr Jerome Mayne, and he is guardian to a boy 
I have but lately taken into my house as a pupil. 
He would serve me better as a model. He can 
draw and has an accurate eye for colour, but he is 
never likely to bring forth so perfect and finished 
a work as his own face. The boy is an Adonis — 
pretty enough in feature and form to survive on 
the coming frieze in His Majesty's new banquet- 
ting hall.' 

Thus early in his English career Van Dyck's 
ambition soared beyond the inimitable portraits he 
painted every day to grandiose dreams of decorat- 
ing with classic and historic scenes the walls of 
Whitehall — dreams that were to his chagrin never 
realised owing to the impecunious King's inability 
to raise the necessary funds. 

'Your near neighbour in town, if it be Jerome 
Mayne, is a distant one of ours in the country,' said 
Lady Venetia ; ' the fair seat of Ashton Mayne is 
far-famed, and I have visited it. I have also 
on occasions attended service in the church that 
stands near its gates and seen worshipping there 
Mr Mayne and three generations on the female 
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side, his aged mother, still comely, with snow-white 
hair, his wife, somewhat pinched in the countenance 
and spare of stature, and his bonny young daughter 
who so resembles her father, except for the eyes, 
which are of an uncommon tortoiseshell hue. She 
moves like a young doe, and springs from her 
palfrey very lithely at the church door.' 

The ear of Lord Wentworth had been arrested 
by the name of Jerome Mayne, a name associated 
for him with a parliamentary past, when certain 
country gentlemen, of whom Jerome was one, 
alike loyalists and lovers of liberty, had cheered to 
the echo his own passionately eloquent protests 
against unconstitutional government and the tyranny 
of a bejewelled favourite, men who now regarded 
him as an apostate and renegade and with a 
dislike as profound as their former admiration. 

* That gentleman of whom you are speaking/ he 
said, turning round from the card table, 'your 
worthy neighbour, Sir Anthony, is chiefly remark- 
able for a friendship as extraordinary and devoted 
as the one history tells us existed between Pylades 
and Orestes, Damon and Pythias, not to speak of 
David and Jonathan. The friend is a modest but 
learned scholar, Peter Legh by name.' 

Van Dyck's memory flashed back to his early 
years at Antwerp in the studio of Rubens. 
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* I remember a scholar of the same name reading 
Seneca and Plutarch to my master Rubens while he 
painted. In that manner he enjoyed his favourite 
authors, for he had no time to read them to himself. 
That scholar had certainly a quiet, shrinking mien, 
but in spite of it he did wed with a very beautiful 
young lady. I saw her but rarely, and 'tis many 
years ago, but I can recall her splendour of outline 
and carriage, combined with a childlike innocency 
of expression — her eyes too, my lady, were of that 
unusual colour you have just mentioned.' 

* Ah ! that is indeed a puzzle, for you are talking 
of the scholar's wife and I spoke of the daughter of 
the scholar's friend. There seems no reason why 
the eyes of these two should be alike.' 

* Fair Mrs Legh,' said Sir Kenelm Digby, * died in 
her early youth in giving birth to a son. Her life 
perchance might have been saved by my powder of 
sympathy had its properties been revealed at that 
time. The son I have met sometimes riding in the 
lanes around Gayhurst, a lad who sits a horse more 
like the son of a Mayne than the son of a shrinking 
scholar.' 

'Prithee, Sir Anthony, if the boy you liken to 
Adonis is in the house let us see him ! ' exclaimed 
Lady Venetia. 

'As Venus commands his presence, he shall be 
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sent for/ answered Van Dyck with a bow, and he 
motioned to a servant, who summoned Jean Dorigny 
from the very attic the crazy floor of which had 
rocked and fallen years before beneath the congrega- 
tion assembled to hear the Jesuit's sermon, among 
whom had been his ill-fated parents. It had been 
repaired, and was at present used as a workshop and 
sleeping apartment by the younger pupils of Van 
Dyck. The majority of these were foreigners, and 
had come over with the artist from Antwerp. They 
had shown themselves by no means disposed to 
receive Jean into their fellowship with friendliness, 
and he had been enduring taunts and sarcasms at 
their hands. He came now before his master and 
his guests with blue-black curls in picturesque dis- 
order, wearing a smock over his doublet and hose. 
His great eyes were blazing and his finely-cut 
nostrils dilating from the excitement of a recent 
tussle with Jasper Lanfranche, a Dutch enemy. 

Jean dropped on one knee like a Court page in 
the presence of royalty. For him Van Dyck was 
the king of men, since the day, a few weeks before, 
when the King's painter had come into the tapestry 
works at Mortlake where Jean was copying a 
griffin under the directions of his first master. 
King Charles was there too, but Jean had had no 
eyes for the King, but only for his great painter, who 
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praised his work and smiled at him with the most 
enchanting condescension. It was the condescen- 
sion that fired Jean with courage to call a day later 
at Van Dyck's house and petition him earnestly to 
employ him. * I will slave for you — if you will let 
me be your pupil/ he had said, and the painter, 
good-natured and easy-going, impressed by the boy's 
beauty and seriousness more than by his talent, 
consented without further ado, leaving Jean to settle 
the matter with his guardian as best he could. 

The thunder growled overhead, drowning the 
music of the viol-players and the conversation of 
the guests and the rattle of the dice, as Jean stood 
waiting his master's commands with downcast eyes. 
There was no shyness or awkwardness in his attitude, 
but a proud humility, for the youth gloried in being 
at the beck and call of such a master. 

'Before the rain descends and beats down the 
flowers yonder, boy, in Mr Mayne's garden, go and 
pluck me a sunflower,' Van Dyck said. 

Jean with the fleetness of a deer leaped the low 
lichen-covered wall of the cloister and sped over 
the sward to the flower-border beneath the windows 
of the Emperor's apartments. 

Lady Venetia's languid eyes followed him ad- 
miringly. * You have not exaggerated,' she said to 
her host. * What a head, what limbs ! He is like a 
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statue moulded by the Greeks warmed into life and 
colour by Eastern sunshine. Paint him on your 
frieze at Whitehall ; he will serve excellently.' 

Jean returned, bearing a magnificent sunflower 
with a fringe of gorgeous golden petals curling 
round its big sepia face. 

As he gave it to Van Dyck the painter said, 
*And you have brought no floral offering, my 
boy, for her ladyship's acceptance?' 

Jean had, till now, not cast a look at * Venus.' 
He had heard much talk among his master's 
assistants of the Lady Venetia Digby's surpassing 
loveliness, and had seen her portraits, finished and 
unfinished, in the studio. Jocosa's brilliant, piquant 
face was more beautiful, Jean thought, than Lady 
Venetia's. Ah, if the master painted Jocosa, what 
a picture that would be! Then on reflection he 
had decided he would not like Van Dyck to paint 
her. Somehow the idea of Jocosa being fascinated 
by the irresistible charm of manner of the King's 
painter, as everyone else was, did not please him. 
No. He would rather these two beings, the great 
man he had worshipped for three weeks, and the girl 
he had grown up with from childhood, the object of 
his boyhood's passion, should never see each other. 

With a burning flush the boy turned to Lady 
Venetia Digby, and said readily, — 
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'There is no flower in my guardian's garden 
fitting to offer her ladyship. The great heat has 
withered and burnt up all but the sunflowers — and 
to give my lady one of these would be like pre- 
senting the sun with the sun.' 

* Prettily spoken/ said the lady, smiling graciously. 
*He is more courtier-like than his prototype, this 
young Adonis. But he is certainly vain of the un- 
common length of his lashes, otherwise he would 
not keep his eyes so persistently cast on the 
ground.' 

The beauty was a little piqued that this superb 
boy would not meet her approving gaze. Her 
flattery of him attracted the attention of the whole 
company, even the severe eye of the Lord Deputy, 
to Jean, who in his embarrassment looked appeal- 
ingly at Sir Anthony. With a nod and a kind 
word his master dismissed him, and he was even 
relieved to find himself again in the society of 
his jealous mates. 

Fortunately for him the storm burst, and a clap 
of thunder like the crack of doom cut short gibes 
from Jasper Lanfranche, who would know of Jean 
whether in the dicing downstairs he had been * the 
half* of the Lord Went worth, and how much he 
had won from Sir Endymion Porter, and had he 
been permitted to salute the Lady Venetia Digby 
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on the lips or the hand? Then came the thunder 
crash, the beams of the long low room vibrated, 
and blue fire zigzagged through it. The head of 
the teasing young Dutchman disappeared beneath 
his bedclothes, and a Flemish boy howled with 
terror before a rough-hewn crucifix hanging on 
the whitewashed wall. Only Jean stood by the 
window, composedly watching sheets of lurid rain 
beating on the fragile flowers in the border below, 
where he had plucked the big sunflower with its 
bud and leaves, and whipping the black waters of 
the Fleet into crests of inky foam. The boy, for 
all his outward composure, was homesick, and revolt 
and anger and passion were surging within him. 

He hated the Dutchman with his shock of coarse 
hair and slits of eyes. The jests of his com- 
panions were odious to him. But he must 
endure them^-everything must be endured for the 
sake of Jocosa and his art. And his master's 
smile and words of praise, these were worth living 
for toOr Jean thought, as he stretched himself on 
his bed to sleep and dream of Moorfields and the 
face of all others he wished to haunt his dreams. 

When the coaches of his guests had rolled away 
from the Friary through the rain, Van Dyck sat 
in the ante-chamber of his sleeping apartment, still 
holding the sunflower in one hand, while the fingers 
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of the other, those wonderful, long, firm, supple 
fingers, toyed with the heavy gold chain which 
had slipped from his neck, low on to the loose 
negligee coat he wore of dark crimson-slashed 
satin relieved at collar and wrists with finest 
white lawn. As he glanced nonchalantly over his 
shoulder he caught his reflection framed thus 
in a mirror on the opposite wall. The attitude 
was one of perfect ease and grace, the expression 
half playful, half disdainful, characteristic of the 
pittor cavalleresco whose hauteur and aloofness 
had been so bitterly resented by his compatriots 
in Rome, those rollicking, hail-fellow-well-met 
Flemish artists, with whom Van Dyck refused 
to fraternise during his sojourn in the Eternal 
City, the convivial company of such roysterers 
being uncongenial to his refined and fastidious 
taste. 

The next morning he began to make a rapid 
sketch on grey paper for the famous and exquisite 
canvas afterwards known as *Van Dyck au 
TournesoL' Jean, coming into the studio to fetch 
the pearls and lace and other accessories of a 
lady's toilette which were wanted by an assistant 
upstairs, started a little when he saw the sketch 
on the easel. 

'Pretty boy, you see to what good purpose I 
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am using the giant blossom you plucked for me/ 
the painter said. 

*Yes, I see, master, and 'tis strange, but me- 
thought in my sleep I beheld you in just such a 
position, drawing yourself thus.* 

*Then, boy, you dream true things, and maybe 
are something of a prophet and visionary,' laughed 
Van Dyck. 

* It has never been so before, master,* answered 
Jean. **Tis my cousin, Sylvia Truscott, who sees 
visions and dreameth of things that do really 
sometimes come to pass.* 

'Your cousin would be an interesting young 
lady to encounter, if that is so. Is she fair ? * 

Jean hesitated a moment, then said, * I scarce 
know, master; I have never looked much at her, 
being ever too busy in looking on another — her 
sister, and she is beautiful — ay, very beautiful* 

* Happy boy! to have space only in your heart 
for one bright image at a time. Would it were 
the same with me.' 

He sighed with mock profundity, and swiftly 
turning over the leaves of a vellum-bound volume 
in which were noted the hours appointed for 
sittings, he looked at the Antwerp timepiece on 
the high chimney-shelf 

'The King will be at the stairs in less than 
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five minutes/ he exclaimed, and waved his hand, 
and Jean vanished behind an arras with his 
burden of draperies, lace and pearls. 

Sir Anthony stepped through the window on 
to the stone balcony to await His Majesty. 

The great storm of the night before had cleared 
the air. The sky was a pure, deep blue, and snowy 
clouds were piled on the horizon beyond Hamp- 
stead Mills and Highgate. A stiff breeze tempered 
the hot July sunshine. The song of the water- 
men as they plied their oars came up from the 
river. A great many craft were abroad on its 
sparkling surface, top-heavy galleons, gay barges 
and small sailing vessels. On such a day as this 
the seventeenth century London looked a beautiful 
aerial city touched with romance. 

The painter thought so as he leaned with folded 
arms on the balustrade, the wind playing with 
his love-locks. At this period he had reached 
the apex of his good fortune. His ambition 
had not been thwarted ; the King had made no 
sign as yet of cutting down the prices of his 
pictures, his own extravagance and prodigality 
had not landed him in debt and rendered him 
the prey of duns — as happened later. Though 
capable of loving lower things, he loved his art 
first, and art was the mistress he served with 
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passionate ardour and loyal devotion. Rank, 
beauty and intellect did him homage because of 
it He was highly honoured, and pardoned every- 
thing, thanks to his genius and his grace. No 
wonder, then, that as Van Dyck looked out on 
the river that morning, not many days after being 
knighted, his prospects seemed bright and splendid 
and the world a very pleasant place, the English 
cavalier world where 

* Tout f^itait qt^ordre et beauti 
Luxe calme et voluptd^ 

the world he has made live in his masterpieces, 
adorning to-day the walls of our great ancestral 
houses and all the galleries of Europe. 

In a few minutes the King, attended by his Groom 
of the Bedchamber and others of his suite, disem- 
barked, and Van Dyck went down to the stairs 
to receive him. 



CHAPTER VIII 

IN THE STUDIO 

The King was advancing to look at his own 
portrait, when he stopped suddenly, arrested by the 
gloomy face of the new Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
scowling from as many as three canvases at 
once. The portrait of Lord Wentworth in armour 
was placed in a conspicuous light, while one of the 
pupils, the marvellously adroit copyist, David 
Beck, was busy making a rapid replica of it. At a 
little distance was the sketch of Wentworth with 
his secretary, for which he had sat the day before. 

* A trio of Lord Deputies ! ' exclaimed the 
King, then laughing he added, *Tis well the 
Queen has rheum to-day ; were she here she 
would say, to be confronted with one representa- 
tion of a countenance she loves so little were 
enough.* 

* My Lord Deputy did me the honour to sup 

with me yester night,' said Van Dyck, * if partaking 

scantily of powdered meat and no wine can be 

called supping.' 

127 
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* Ah, he is bound to be abstemious in the face of 
the only enemy he fears, the gout,* replied the King, 
lightly. He continued to gaze long and earnestly at the 
powerful head and dignified figure in armour, admir- 
ing the portraiture perhaps more than the subject 

*My Lord Deputy is Your Majesty's very faith- 
ful servant He would die readily for his King 
if need arose/ said the King's painter, repeating 
half mockingly, in his broken accent, the impressive 
words Wentworth had used on the previous evening. 

*I look to him for much,* the King said medi- 
tatively and half to himself. 'There is work to 
be done yet ere he has earned that earldom he so 
covets.* Then, quickly changing his musing attitude, 
the King turned on his heel, and as he did so in- 
advertently jerked the easel on which the portrait 
of his minister rested. It fell face forwards on 
the floor, but was instantly restored to its place 
by the copyist. 

'Would it were an omen,' murmured one of the 
King's gentlemen standing in the background. It 
was not only Charles's Queen but his courtiers who 
disliked the great uncourtier-like Lord Deputy. 
The King moved on, as if unconscious of what he 
had done, to contemplate the three-quarter-length 
portraits of himself and his Queen. These were 
among the earliest portraits painted by Van Dyck 
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of the royal pair, and Charles might well pour 
forth exclamations of admiring delight as he 
now beheld them for the first time com- 
pleted, in all their finished grace and surpassing 
elegance. 

He saw a picture of himself which fulfilled his 
extravagant ideal of the divine dignity of the 
kingly office, so subtly flattered that weakness 
of mouth, shiftiness of eye, insignificance of figure 
were lost sight of in the general impression of 
transparent atmosphere, of princely garments worn 
with superb naturalness, above all of a melancholy 
charm of visage. 

We, as we look at it to-day, see the shadow of 
doom hovering over that serene figure, and feel 
how largely our sympathy for the unhappy monarch 
may be due to the painter whose art invested 
his person for posterity with so imperishable a 
fascination. 

Van Dyck received the King's approval of this 
portrait with his accustomed air of composure. 
He was mixing colours on the clean palette his 
valet had handed him before the King's entry, 
for it was his habit to continue his work during 
the royal visits even if the King were not sitting 
to him. As he was thus engaged a brush fell 
from his hand on to the carpet, unnoticed except 
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by the King, who stooped and picked it up, re- 
calling as he did so the famous compliment made 
by the Emperor Charles V. when he picked up 
the pencil of Titian. 

A day was to come when the King, at the nadir 
of his fallen fortunes, sitting to be tried by his 
subjects at Westminster, dropped accidentally the 
gold nob of his cane, which rolled away, there 
being no one present who dared perform the 
simple courtesy of restoring it to him. 

'The King this morning was in my master's 
studio and did push over with his elbow the 
portrait of the Lord Wentworth, and the King 
did raise from the floor with his own hand a 
paint brush my master Sir Anthony let fall,* 
records the spasmodic diary of Jean Dorigny, 
read long afterwards by Jocosa with eyes that 
were wet with tears. 

'Yesterday I would have writ in this book at 
bedtime,' the journal continues, *but there was 
a storm and mighty thunder claps, and I could 
not compose myself to write. I would have writ 
down how my master sent for me and bid me 
pluck him a sunflower from my guardian Mr. 
Mayne's pleasance here in Black fryers. And 
bow I brought it to him to the cloister, and there 
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were seated my Lord Wentworth playing at 
primero and other gentlemen. Sir Kenelm Digby, 
he who my master has painted with a globe, had 
his lady with him, a most fair and lovely lady, 
though methinks I know a face fairer still than 
hers.' 

On the margin of this entry Jean has outlined 
a sunflower and two heads, presumably the Lady 
Venetia Digby's and hers whose face he deemed 
fairer than the famous beauty's. 

Further on comes the triumphant announce- 
ment, — 

'To-day I did fight with the choleric Dutch 
churl Jasper Lanfranche, and caused his nose to 
bleed freely. I warrant he will not call me Sir 
Anthony's " pretty drudge " a second time. . . . My 
guardian Mr Mayne came to-day to lie two nights 
in his house next door in company with Mr 
Legh, who will be cupped and leeched by a physician 
for the ill he has in his ^yts. Both their majesties 
sailed hither from Whitehall this day and were 
a good while in the studio, where Sir Anthony pre- 
sented to their majesties firstly Jan van Reyn, and 
second Henry Stone. The King hath commanded 
Henry Stone to copy the great "Ecce Homo" 
by Titian that did belong to the dead Duke of 
Buckingham and is yet in York House. The 
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King was going to-day to York House with Sir 
Anthony to inspect other pictures there which 
the King would fain have for his gallery in White- 
hall. My master knows these pictures well, he 
saith, having seen them and copied many when 
they were in the house of Sir Peter Paul Rubens 
at Antwerp before His Grace the Duke had pur- 
chased them.' 

More things happened on the morning to which 
this passage in Jean's journal refers than seem to 
have come to Jean's ears. The Queen, recovered 
from her rheum, flitted through the studios 
examining everything that was new since her 
last visit She stood enchanted, her brown eyes 
dancing with ecstasy, before a picture of herself in 
white satin, with pearls and red roses, that paired 
with the King's in black velvet with the pale blue 
ribbon and star of the Garter. She appreciated the 
skill which had succeeded in making a perfect and 
charming likeness of her, with but the merest veiled 
suggestion of such personal defects as prominent 
teeth, uneven shoulders and arms too thin. Queen 
Henrietta conversed vivaciously with the painter in 
French. She was eager to have a domestic 
portrait begun at once of herself and the King, and 
their baby boy and girl, and she must be painted, 
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too, she declared, with her dear dwarf, Sir Geoffrey 
Hudson, who had been sent to her, * baked in a pie 
like the blackbirds of the nursery rhyme.' 

The gaiety of his Queen never failed to charm 
and amuse the King, even when the thought of 
a yawning exchequer weighed most heavily on 
his mind. He listened adoringly now, while she 
talked to Van Dyck, making interested inquiries 
about the painter's sisters, Suzanna, the nun, 
Cornelia, Isabelie and Elizabeth, the 'b^guines.' 

'And your brother, monsieur the priest, when 
will he come over from Antwerp and be one of 
my chaplains?' 

'So soon as madame summons him.' 

* Ah, but, sir painter, someone else who was in 
Antwerp did not seem disposed to hurry out of it 
on a first invitation,' said the Queen, smiling. * But 
tell me how comes it that all the members of your 
large family are in the service of Holy Church? 
Were you the only one on whom the talent for 
painting descended from God and the Blessed 
Virgin ? ' 

* Pardon, madame, my eldest sister is married to 
a citizen in Antwerp. As for the talent, it descended 
to me not directly from Heaven. I inherited it from 
my mother.' 

The Queen elevated her eyebrows in surprise. 
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* Cest vrai she did not work with pigments and 
brushes/ explained Van Dyck, 'but with silks and 
needles. Nevertheless, my mother was an artist, 
madame. She died when I was of the tender age 
of eight years. Yet I remember to have sat beside 
her often as she embroidered knights in armour 
and flowery meads, and roses that to my childish 
fancy seemed to be almost growing, with real dew 
upon their petals. I begged her to give me a frame 
and needle, for I would embroider too with those 
pretty coloured silks, and gold and silver tinsel that 
lay about her ; but instead she gave me a pencil 
and blue paper, and so I first began to draw.' 

Van Dyck, who was deeply attached to his 
sisters and his one brother, retaining for them to 
the end of his life an affectionate regard, spoke 
thus of his mother with a reverent simplicity, 
dropping altogether his usual light raillery and 
nonchalance of manner. 

* All blessings on your mother's memory,' said the 
King, 'for having bred in you an art that has so 
enriched the world.' 

*And Your Majesty's galleries,' laughed the 

Queen. 

Sir Anthony van Dyck bowed, then he said, — 
' If the Queen will honour me by looking at it, 

I can show her and the King a glorious specimen 
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of my mother's handiwork. It hangs in my dining- 
room, and is the story of Susanna, the chaste 
embroidered by her hand before I was bom.* 

*Oh, certainly. I yearn with my whole heart 
to see it ! ' exclaimed the Queen, jumping up from a 
divan with sprightly eagerness. *Lead the way.* 

So it happened that the royal party swept along 
the old stone passage and down some uneven stairs 
to the apartments on the ground floor opening on 
the cloister and overlooking the old monastic garden 
that divided the painter's luxurious quarters from 
the house of Jerome Mayne. 

The severe eccleciastic architecture of these rooms 
was softened by hangings of brocade and tapestry, 
against which were ranged cabinets of rare gems 
and intaglios; portfolios of engravings, Roman 
marbles and jewelled vases. On one of the wide 
hearths a fire smouldered, for here the July sun 
seemed powerless to penetrate the thick stone walls 
and heavily - casemented windows. Two cream- 
coloured Irish greyhounds lay with their noses 
almost among the cinders, and a monkey in a 
green velvet coat shivered as it sat perched on 
the back of a tall carved oak chair, devouring the 
booty it had snatched from one of the silver fruit 
dishes, wrought by the hand of Benvenuto Cellini 
himself. Above the sideboard, Madame van Dyck's 
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'Susanna' held the place of honour. The colours 
were well preserved, and glowed still in their frame 
of gold. 

While the Queen was admiring the embroidery, 
and praising the industry and art that had produced 
it, the Kingfs eyes wandered through the open 
lattices to the sun-lit garden beyond. There they 
rested on the stalwart figure of his Falconer, bending 
in solicitude over another figure seated beneath the 
wide-spreading branches of the walnut tree, the 
bowed figfure of a pale, wan-faced gentleman, Peter 
Legh, the scholar. The sunshine dancing through 
the foliage sent a lacework of shadows flickering 
on the turf and on Jerome's bared head. 

* There, sire, is my fine neighbour and his most 
darling friend,' said Sir Anthony, following the 
King's glance. * Parbleu, they have arranged them- 
selves yonder as if to be painted. I would transfer 
the picture to canvas, had I the conscience, but 
I have not, with my ante-chambers crowded at this 
very minute with fair ladies waiting to give me 
sittings. Hilas I Life is too short, and art is long. 
Your Majesty is acquainted with this David and 
Jonathan ? ' 

Charles frowned. Mr Mayne was seen seldom 
at Court of late, and his record from a royal 
point of view was far from being without reproach. 
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Was he not one of those unpliable country 
gentlemen who had been fined for declining the 
honour of knighthood? One who nevertheless 
grew steadily richer as the Sovereign grew poorer, 
and was apparently misguided enough to take 
more delight in championing the liberties of 
the subject than upholding the prerogative of 
his King. 

* Mr Mayne is well known to me/ the King said, 
stammering slightly, as he had a trick of doing 
when displeased, and still frowning, * but I am not 
so happy as to have any knowledge of his 
friend.* 

*Ah, then, sire,' exclaimed Van Dyck, * there 
remains one scholar of fame for you to make 
acquaintance with. This Mr Legh knows many 
languages living and dead. He was once in the 
service of Sir Peter Paul Rubens as Latin reader and 
tutor, and I have been told he knew the Iliad 
and Odyssey of Homer by heart from beginning to 
end. Also he was reputed to have an extraordinary 
discernment of the value of ancient manuscripts, and 
has been entertained because of his learning at divers 
ofthe Courts of Italy.' 

The King's brow cleared. 

'If 'tis true, I have an immediate use for such a 
learned scholar,' he exclaimed. ' I would have his 
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opinion added to that of other experienced judges 
as to the true worth of those rare Arabic manuscripts 
which have lain at York House, since His Grace 
my ever - to - be - lamented Duke of Buckingham 
brought them from abroad, before they be finally 
presented by his widowed Duchess to the University 
of Cambridge. Let Mr Mayne and his scholar 
friend be summoned hither instantly. For,' he 
added with a smile, * I cannot trust to my own 
unaided judgment in these matters, as I may dare 
do in the choice of a picture/ 

*This scholar, I fancy, is extremely modest and 
of a shy disposition. He will be unprepared for 
Your Majesty's summons, and — ' 

But already a page had crossed the turf and was 
delivering the King's command to the two friends 
under the walnut tree. Peter Legh was seen to 
shake his head, and he did not rise from the bench 
on which he sat. But his friend left him and 
entered the presence of royalty with the easy 
though respectful bearing of a courtier who had 
no reason to be servile. 

In Jerome's frank blue eyes there was an ex- 
pression of something like divine, compassionate 
sorrow, the same look that had been there when, 
as a St Paul's schoolboy, Peter Legh had told 
him he had no mother, and when years afterwards 
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Peter's strong young wife lay stricken unto death 
in the low, whitewashed bed-chamber of the Moat 
House. 

In brief words, spoken with quiet dignity, Jerome 
excused his friend for not answering in person the 
King's gracious message, and explained how it was 
Mr Legh had no choice but to decline His Majesty's 
favour with regard to the manuscripts. 

*He has long been suffering from a distemper 
in his eyes,' said Jerome, * which has deprived him 
of all but a small remnant of sight. Yet not till 
to-day has the light been shut out altogether and 
the great calamity fallen on him. This morning he 
opened his eyes not on this jocund sunlight and 
sparkling world, but on darkness, total darkness. 
Peter Legh, my dear friend, is blind.' 



CHAPTER IX 

BY THE TROUT STREAM 

The shadows were lengthening, and shafts of wan- 
ing sunlight illumined the dusky interior of the low 
parlour in the Moat House, touching the old leather 
and vellum covers of the books and Godfrey's curly 
head with gold. The curly head was bent over a vast 
paraphernalia of fishing tackle, spread out on the 
table, for since an hour earlier Godfrey, with a 
groan of relief, had pushed away his Virgil and his 
dialling, his nimble, sunburnt fingers had been 
busily employed in disentangling hooks and lines 
and mending reels. 

Sage had pottered in and out of the room several 
times and he had seemed not to notice her. But 
now as she paused for a moment in the darkling 
doorway, her cap looking very white and her face 
very yellow, Godfrey raised his eyes suddenly, 
and asked an embarrassing question. 

'Is there not one single thing. Sage, in which 

I bear a resemblance to my mother?' 

The sphinx-like old face in its stiff frame of 
140 
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spotless linen quivered. Sage had supposed his 
thoughts were engrossed with the fishing tackle or 
far away on the banks of the distant trout stream, 
where the Esquire had given him leave to angle 
on the morrow. 

* Strive to grow up in the likeness of the Lord, 
thy Maker,' was the evasive answer, *and thy re- 
semblance to earthly parents accounteth little — * 

* That is all well enow, Sage ; but no good reason 
why you, who knew my mother, should not speak 
of her to me She was beauteous, I know. They 
have told me so much. But ill-favoured sons may 
resemble their mothers, however beautiful, in some 
other way if not in beauty of face.* 

'God made us all,' said the imperturbable Sage. 
' So none of us is unhandsome, so long as we act 
handsome. Mark my words. Master Godfrey.* 

* *Tis puzzling, but methinks Lettice must be the 
image of my mother, for she hath the same colour 
of hair and eyes, yet people say she resembles the 
Esquire. She is so tall and fair, but so I have 
heard was my mother.* 

The boy's smooth brow was puckered into un- 
usual lines of meditation as he went on speaking, 
now more to himself than to Sage. 

* I wonder if Mistress Katharine would seem so 
perfect loving a mother to me if my own mother 
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was alive. Certain she could not hold me in greater 
deamess were I her born son and Lettice's own 
brother.' 

'When Mr Legh was left motherless, Dame 
Dorothy Mayne did act in the same loving fashion 
towards him,' said Sage ; and then, thinking it wise 
to change the subject, she added, * And if it please 
you. Master Grodfrey, clear the table of your fal- 
lals; 'tis time to lay the supper. The master will, 
I reckon, be at the cross-roads by now.' 

But the old woman was a little disturbed in her 
mind by the conversation, and went to unburden 
herself to her husband, who was in the garden 
tying up its present pride, the big * tawny-orange ' 
carnations. 

Out of doors the world was still brilliant in a last 
flood of departing sunshine. The top of the pigeon- 
house looked like a snow mountain against the 
silver and rose - streaked sky, there was such a 
fluttering mass of plumage seated upon it 

'Ay,' said Sage, holding her hand over her 
blinking, dazzled eyes, and trying to enunciate a 
clear stage whisper that should be heard above the 
flutter of wings overhead, * I have half a mind to 
think 'tis nothing more or less than acting a lie 
year in and year out And can the Lord hold 
with it?' 
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* The Lord holds with faithful service/ said Jock, 
reassuringly. ' Tell the young master another day to 
ask no questions and he'll hear nought but the truth.' 

The August evening had drawn in and it was 
nearly dark when the sound of horses' feet was 
heard in the lane. 

Godfrey took a lantern and ran down to the gate 
to meet his foster-father. 

'He has no need for the light of thy lantern, 
dear boy,' said Jerome Mayne, leading his blind 
friend carefully up the tiled path between the 
borders of striped gillyflowers and tall holly- 
hocks; Might and darkness are all one to him 
now.' 

*And the physicians could not work a cure?' 
the boy asked in a subdued voice. 

*That we scarce had any hope of,' answered 
Jerome. *You must give him the loan of your 
young eyes, dear lad, more than heretofore.' 

*I will, most willingly, so long as, till — ' 

Godfrey halted. He was thinking of how it had 
been settled he was to go to Oxford and to be com- 
mitted by Mr Sylvester to the especial care of a 
friend of his who was head of a college there. 

*And Lettice, too,' said Jerome. *I can answer 
for her being joyed to act as secretary and reader. 
It has ever been her delight.' 
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And then with affectionate good-nights the Esquire 
left them. 

Peter Legh sat down in his high-backed arm- 
chair at the head of the supper table. In such a 
simple household the custom of the servants sitting 
below the salt at meals still lingered. Sage and 
Jock, with their lieutenants, the hired wench and 
the stable-boy, bowed their heads and clasped their 
hands while their master spoke a Puritan grace, 
then seated themselves on their settle and supped 
heartily of cold meats, home -baked bread and 
home-brewed ale. ' A most delectable compote,' as 
the recipe book called it, of stone-fruits, crab apples, 
and syrup of crushed rose leaves, had been prepared 
by Sage for her master's and Godfrey's enjoyment, 
but to-night even Godfrey's healthy appetite seemed 
to have deserted him. 

It was a silent meal. The consciousness of his 
foster-father's misfortune bred a sudden shyness in 
the boy, which kept his merry tongue from wagging. 
But after supper, when Sage had cleared away the 
dishes, snuffed the candles and departed, Peter Legh 
bade him sit at his feet and lean his head against his 
knee. And as Peter's long white fingers wandered 
gently through the boy's thick curls and over his 
sun-tanned features, Peter began to talk in his 
dreamy, pathetic tones. The perfume of the gilly- 
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flowers came through the open lattices, and a fat 
dusty moth wheeled about in the shadowy part of 
the room, making every now and then wild, blunder- 
ing dashes at the candle-flame. 

'To-night, my child/ said Peter Legh, *when I 
cannot see a glimmer of your dear round face, I seem 
to see with greater vividness faces I met and places I 
visited on my travels years agone. Dost thou not 
feel stirring in thee, boy, the longing to travel in 
foreign countries and to see the fair cities of Italy as 
I did at thy age ? Wouldst thou not see the bays 
that grow by Virgil's tomb, and the Duomo rising 
high in the sky above the towers and palaces of la 
Bella Firenze? . . . The Baptistry where Dante 
kneeled in prayer; the gates of Ghiberti that have 
been called the gates of Paradise ; the fine blue-and- 
white handicraft of Andrea del Robbia ; the build- 
ings of Brunelleschi ; the sculpture of Donatello and 
Michael Angelo — all these wonders, and many be- 
sides, comprised in that one bright city on the Amo.' 

*Yes, I would fain travel to these outlandish 
towns,' said Godfrey, mechanically making a butter- 
fly net of his hand as he spoke, and grabbing at the 
moth. ^ I mean I would, if you were rich and could 
easily spare the money, my father. But I shall never 
have great book-learning like you, and so I had 

better abide in my own country.' 

K 
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Godfrey's hand closed over the moth and it fluttered 
in his palm. 

'Look father, look! Tis a—* then he stopped 
short, let the moth go again and blushed hotly at 
his stupidity in asking eyes that could not see to 
look at it 

A pearly mist, the skirts of the dawn, was trailing 
over the hills when Godfrey started the next morn- 
ing, bound for the trout stream. Overhead the sky 
was clear and the stars shining in it, the more and 
more faintly as the sun rose lazily from his bed of 
cloud and began preparations for a gorgeous toilet 
The boy felt the beauty and freshness of the summer 
morning in every fibre of his well-knit, muscular young 
frame, as he swung across the harvest fields where 
the reapers were already at work. 

His footsteps were light in spite of heavy brown 
fishing boots that came high over his knees, and the 
basket of tackle slung across his russet-coloured 
doublet A wide-brimmed hat, jauntily adorned with 
a jay's wing, shadowed his sun-browned face. The 
milking lasses gave him laughing 'good mornings' 
as they passed him. His most direct way would have 
been by the common, but he chose the fields, and 
crossing the high road walked down the aisles of the 
beech avenue. He had come this way in hopes of 
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meeting Lettice, and was not disappointed. He 
saw her on the pleasance not far from the sun-dial 
with a book in her hand, and when he called to her 
joyously she turned quickly and ran to meet him. 

* I knew you would not be a lie-abed on such 
a fine morning/ he said. Then, looking jealously 
at the book, 'But would you be studying so 
early ? * 

* Not studying ; but reading for my delight 
See, this is a story-book/ 

' Is it Don Quixote ? ' asked Godfrey, mentioning 
the only story-book he could think of, and one he 
well loved. He had drawings by Jean of the 
most dolorous knight's adventures nailed to the 
whitewashed walls of his bed-chamber. 

'No, 'tis not Don Quixote^ said Lettice; 'but 
our dear old knight of La Mancha counted this 
book in his library. Tis Amadis of Gaul! 

* And where are you going with Amadis of Gaul?* 
asked Godfrey, wistfully. ' In the trout stream 
in Gayhurst valley there are water-lilies, and 
'tis so pleasant there, and I would you'd come 
with me, Lettice. You can turn your head away 
when the fish is on the hook.' 

' I have visited the hawks and been to the dogs* 
graveyard, and hung a nosegay on the tombstone 
of Toto, for 'tis a year this very day that he was 
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laid beside old Midas. Now, by rights, I should 
be in the herb garden plucking safTron and 
lavender for the storeroom maids.' 

* Herb-drawing is not urgent' 

*Nor fish-slaying either,' retorted Lettice. *Yet 
I will come, Godfrey. I cannot help myself: I 
love the stream so well. The sound of the green 
water gurgling over the pebbles and the fish flash- 
ing their tails like silver and gold coins, as they 
dart up and down — oh ! I like to see them thus. 
But I cannot abide that they should be hooked, 
and their dance of death on the ground doth 
set me a-shuddering. I will watch whilst you 
cast the line, Grodfrey, but when you catch a fish, 
I'll be reading in my book and not see what 
passes.' 

So together they crossed the dew-spangled 
grass-plot and passed beneath arches of fantastically 
cut yew hedges and through what the Esquire 
called Diana's Grove, because of his newly-erected 
fountain there which represented the goddess 
turning Actaeon into a stag. There was no need 
for the boy to slacken his stride for the girl's 
sake. Her long, lithe limbs were well able to 
keep pace with his. Soon they had left the 
pleasure gardens and kitchen garden far behind 
them, and stood on the crest of a wooded hill 
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looking back on the fair view before they descended 
to the stream in the valley. The terraces, groves 
and sunny walls of Ashton Mayne lay stretched out 
like a map girt with cornfields and woods and 
heathery uplands. Among the bowers of dark 
green foliage gleamed here and there a peaceful 
white homestead smiling in the early sunshine. 
In the east the flush of dawn had not yet faded 
from the sky, but above their heads a lark was 
whirling in a canopy of pure, unclouded blue. The 
crisp air was very still. 

'All the world over, there can be nought more 
delightsome than the scent of English earth and 
English air on a fine morning,' said Godfrey. 
'Last night my father was talking to me of 
wondrous foreign places. But England is good 
enough for me. I desire nothing fairer than 
this.' 

*He is now quite blind,' said Lettice. 

'Yes, he is quite blind,' repeated Godfrey. 

And they looked at each other with a momentary 
sadness and gravity in their young faces. They 
both chided themselves for not having spoken 
sooner of the scholar's blindness, and wondered 
at their own light-heartedness and gaiety. But 
youthful spirits on a summer morning are not 
easily held in check. If they were subdued as 
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they descended through the tall lush grasses 
streamwards, by the time they stood on the bank 
looking down into the foamy emerald water, 
flecked with deep brown shadows, they were 
merry again. Godfrey had begun to whistle, * Take 
Thy Old Cloak about Thee,' and Lettice clapped 
her hands in suppressed ecstasy at a kingfisher 
swooping by. Then in silence the young russet- 
clad angler chose a spot to cast his dun-coloured 
fly. There he was stationed, motionless and intent, 
half an hour later. His companion was sitting 
with her back to him on the bent trunk of a 
weeping willow, the book open on her lap. 

*Has the cruel hook not wrought enough mis- 
chief yet ? ' she asked, looking over her shoulder. 

* There are but three plump red-spotted rogues 
in the basket,* Godfrey answered. *But they'll be 
a dainty dish for Mr Sylvester's breakfast So, 
Lettice, I'll finish sport, and I'll come and sit beside 
you and your Amadis of I forget what. Will you 
read me a piece ? ' 

* But I am in the midst of a chapter.' 

* No matter. Read on just where you like. 'Tis 
the same to me.' 

And now he was sitting close to her on the 
willow trunk, close enough for his brown curls to 
mingle with the long yellow locks floating beneath 
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her cherry - coloured coif. He was not really 
curious to know what the book was about, but 
he wanted to hear Lettice's voice and the voice of 
the stream ripple along in unison. 

***Oriana was about ten years old, the fairest 
creature that ever was seen," ' Lettice read, * ** where- 
fore she was called the one * without a peer.' The 
child of the sea " (that is Amadis) " was now twelve 
years old, but in stature and size he seemed fifteen, 
and he served the queen ; but now that Oriana 
was there the queen gave Oriana the child of 
the sea, that he should serve her, and Oriana said 
that * it pleased ker' and these words the child kept 
in his heart so that he never lost them from his 
memory, and in all his life he was never weary of 
serving her, and his heart was surrendered to her, 
and this love lasted as long as they lasted, for as 
well as he loved her did she also love him. But the 
child of the sea, who knew nothing of her love, 
thought himself presumptuous to have placed his 
thoughts on her, and dared not speak to her, and 
she who loved him in her heart was careful not to 
speak more with him than with another, but their 
eyes delighted to reveal to the heart what was the 
thing on earth that they loved best."' 

Lettice paused and looked at him, not with her 
usual frank comrade's gaze, but half shyly. The 
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boy had dropped the reel he was winding, and his 
attitude was one of absorbed interest. 

' I am twelve years old/ he said, * and in stature 
might be fifteen, like that child of the sea who 
served and loved Oriana, and you, Lettice, are — ' 

* Twelve years old too,' Lettice interrupted, *not 
ten like Oriana, and I am nigh as tall as Jocosa 
Truscott, who is sixteen.' 

* I would fain serve you, Lettice, as he served 
Oriana.' 

* But you do serve me always, Godfrey. You are 
good and patient with me, you are never angry 
when I will not praise you for your skill in sports, 
and watch you let the hawks fly. You give me 
your shoulders as a platform when I would clamber 
up a difficult tree. You fetch down the heaviest 
folios from the shelves and bear them to the 
arbour for me, though it wearies you sorely to see 
folk poring over books. You bring me the first 
ripe chestnuts — oh ! no real brother could be 
a dearer brother, a more serving brother than 
you.' 

' Those are all paltry small things. I would 
do you some brave service if I could. What 
splendid deed did he, the child of the sea, do for 
Oriana? Read on and see.' 

* No,* said Lettice, shutting the book. * The hand 
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of the dial will be pointing late, and I am hungry. 
Come/ 

She had been swinging her feet bare in the 
sedgy grass that grew high round the willow trunk, 
for this gently-reared, seventeenth-century maiden 
often discarded shoes and stockings on her rambles. 
Now, as she dropped from the trunk, and stood on 
the ground, she gave a sharp cry, and the colour 
died from her cheeks and lips. 

' Alack ! I am bit or stung by something,' she said 
faintly. 

Godfrey was on his knees in a moment, and 
snatched from the grass close to Lettice's white 
foot a hissing adder. He crushed it in his clenched 
hand, so that the reptile was dead before it could 
turn its fangs on him, and then he hurled it over 
the stream with such force that it landed on the 
opposite bank at the feet of a tall figure in velvet 
and lace that had suddenly appeared there. 

*A good throw,' shouted the gentleman over the 
stream. He picked up the dead adder and dropped 
it into a pail carried by a serving man behind him. 
'Now haste thee, lad, to gather counter-poisons, 
for many such must be growing hereabouts.' 

But Godfrey resorted to a surer and swifter 
remedy. Raising the firm, slender foot to his lips, 
be pressed them hard against the small hole the 
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poisonous fangs had bored, and he did not remove 
his mouth till he had sucked the wound clean of 
venom. 

Again the voice on the other side of the stream 
spoke approvingly. 

*'Tis well done. Not any herbal ointment of 
mine could have been equal in effect to that 
promptly conceived and executed operation. Now 
bring the damsel down stream as far as the foot- 
bridge, and my servant shall carry her to Gayhurst, 
where my mother and my lady will be pleased to 
entertain her till she hath revived.' 

* I am revived already/ said Lettice. * Tell the 
gentleman 'tis no great hurt, Godfrey. I can walk 
easily so far as Ashton Mayne, and I thank him 
for his courtesy.' 

Godfrey doffed his hat, and raising his clear voice, 
so that it should be well heard above the sound 
of the water, he refused Sir Kenelm Digby's 
invitation. For this was the hero of Scanderoon 
abroad on one of his early morning prowls in the 
fields and woods round his country seat in search 
of curious herbs, edible snails and reptiles. It was 
said he often carried home toads, bats, hedgehogs 
and vipers, and reports of the mysterious uses he 
put them to were rife in the neighbourhood. His 
scientific pursuits were held by the country people 
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to be mere wizardry, and they gossiped of a witch's 
kitchen at Gay hurst where he brewed marvellous 
potions and compounded drugs with his own hand, 
by recipes gathered from strange sources in all 
parts of the world. 

As Sir Kenelm watched this boy and girl, whom 
he now recognised as the pretty heiress of Ashton 
Mayne and the scholar's son, ascend the opposite 
slope, he thought of another boy and girl, an even 
younger pair of child lovers than these, playing 
together in an Oxfordshire garden. 

*Theagenes and Stelliana once more,* he mur- 
mured, alluding to Loose Fantasies^ in which he was 
writing the history of his remarkable and romantic 
attachment from childhood to Venetia Stanley. He 
smiled ; then, taking the pail from the man beside 
him, he became lost in contemplation of its curious 
contents. 

'You did me a great service, Godfrey, you 
" child of the sea** ' said Lettice, as they were about 
to part till the school hour at the vicarage gate. 

The boy felt exultant pleasure at Lettice calling 
him her 'child of the sea,' but not deserving 
enough of the flattering title. 

'Nay, 'twas nought,' he said humbly, blushing 
under his nut-brown skin. He wished a hundred 
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dragons would spring out from the roadside, that 
he might rescue her from fresh danger. 

'A most grand, brave service/ repeated Lettice, 
and she darted away from him under the trees, 
speeding like a doe over the bracken in spite of 
her bandaged foot 

Mr Sylvester was gardening on the other side 
of the low, one-storeyed grey vicarage, tidying the 
knots and beds of petals from overblown blooms 
in his quaint little flower-patch. 

Godfrey did not interrupt him, but laid the shining 
golden trout on the kitchen window-sill, and with 
a whistle to attract the attention of Mr Sylvester's 
old cook, he vanished. 

He ran home across the cornfields, leaping the 
stiles. And all the way the song of the birds 
and the reapers and of his own bosom seemed to 
have the music of Lettice's rippling, rich-toned 
young voice in it, as she had read by the side of 
the stream. 

*And she was called the one without a peer,* 
and * his heart was surrendered to her^ 



CHAPTER X 

JOCOSA LEARNS TO DANCE 

In after years Godfrey and Lettice retained serious 
and tender memories of the cloudless August 
day in their youth that opened by the trout 
stream. 

Before it had worn to evening the accident to 
Lettice's foot, which, though she made light of 
it, had caused some concern in the Ashton Mayne 
household, was forgotten, being overshadowed by 
another event. That morning Dame Dorothy 
Mayne had sat down as usual to her spinning- 
wheel in the Blue Room, in the south wing with 
painted ceiling and mellow panelled walls into 
which were let portraits of her husband and parents 
wearing huge Elizabethan ruffs, and many delicate 
miniatures by Isaac Oliver. 

She looked, as always, a very charming, silver- 
haired, happy old lady, her blue eyes undimmed, 
the carnation bloom in her delicately-shrivelled 
ivory cheeks still bright. 

157 
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The threads, fine as gossamer, flew through her 
fingers, and the wheel hummed familiarly when 
Jerome had come to give his morning salutation 
and to talk over his recent interview with the 
King in Blackfriars, and Peter's blindness, with 
the mother who, as he had told the motherless 
schoolboy in St Paul's cloister years ago, was * the 
best and most lovely lady in the world.* 

There had been no alteration as time went on 
in his chivalrous devotion to this mother. He 
never acquired fresh land, purchased new goshawks 
or hounds, or had a sheep-dog, whose life work 
was over, poisoned, without first consulting Dame 
Dorothy. 

The handsome old gentlewoman was the pivot 
round which the domestic routine of Ashton Mayne 
turned. Katharine would not have dreamed of 
preparing so small a thing as a conserve of rasp- 
berries without her direction, and depended on 
her advice, born of long experience and superior 
wisdom, in the management of all her household 
aflairs. 

No professed herbalist or apothecary could excel 
Dame Dorothy in a knowledge of herbs and 
medicaments. Katharine that very morning had 
brought Lettice to have the sting on her foot ex- 
amined and dressed with a poultice of monksweed 
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by the old lady, who, like Sir Kenelm Digby, was 
warm in commendation of Godfrey's action in the 
matter. Then they had left her alone, busy at her 
spinning. 

But at noon a sudden commotion arose in the 
house, followed quickly by an unwonted hush. Mr 
Sylvester was summoned from his pedagogue's 
throne in the schoolroom, and came back in a few 
minutes with a graver face. 

*Your lady grandmother is taken with an un- 
expected severe distemper,' he said, and motioned 
Godfrey and Lett ice to rise from the Punic Wars 
over which their heads were bent diligently. 
They followed him down the long picture-gallery 
with awed footsteps, feeling almost instinctively 
that they were to be ushered for the first time 
into the presence of a great mystery. 

As they went the boy thought of how his baby 
feet had once pattered along this same slippery 
floor, as he went to be arrayed by Dame Dorothy 
in a little coat of blue brocade she had made 
for him, and how when he put his hands in the 
pockets he found a packet of comfits. It was his 
earliest recollection of her. Lettice was thinking 
with a burst of penitence that she had been often 
restive and impatient in learning a new sampler 
stitch, and longing instead to be poring over 
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manuscripts in the Moat House parlour, and she 
wished that only the day before she had not asked 
rather pertly what use there was in spinning fine 
linen in such good time for her wedding-dower 
when 'perhaps she might never be wed.' Small 
regrets that come to the young when their elders 
are passing from their ken and become, instead 
of familiar, everyday figures in the bundle of life, 
part of the mysterious unknown. 

One of her serving-women had found Dame 
Dorothy kneeling as if in prayer at the cushioned 
settle in the oriel, behind her spinning wheel, the 
lace kerchief fallen back from her silver hair. The 
hot rays of the sun were full upon her, and the woman 
went to draw a curtain across the window to protect 
her from the heat As she came near she noticed 
the pallor of her mistress's profile and the extra- 
ordinary stillness of her attitude. Alarmed, she 
called another serving-woman, who ran for the 
Esquire and his lady. They were not slow to see 
that the summons had come for one whose loving 
sympathy and wise counsels had ever been so 
precious a part of their daily life. 

They carried her to the bed-chamber she had 
occupied since Jerome brought home his bride. 
The windows looked out on the dove-house yard, 
and several pairs of ring doves were preening their 
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silver-grey plumage on the carved stone ledges, 
blinking inquiringly with soft, claret-coloured eyes 
through the diamond window panes. Their monot- 
onous coo was the only sound that broke the 
stillness when Godfrey and Lettice on tiptoe came 
into the room with Mr Sylvester. 

Then it was that Mistress Katharine turned 
quickly, and seeing the boy hanging back a little, 
threw her arms most affectionately round his neck, 
drawing him forward in front of Lettice, so that 
he stood nearer the bed than Lettice. 

And when he kneeled down, Katharine laid the 
white, blue-veined, frail old hand, which up to so 
near the end had not wearied of doing *the next 
thing,' on the brown curly head of the boy, where 
it fluttered for an instant and then was quite still. 
So that it seemed Dame Dorothy, as her gentle 
spirit fled, was blessing Godfrey. 

The boy, who was not given to reflection, reflected 
much on this afterwards, and again consulted Sage, 
the unresponsive oracle. 

* Twas strange,' he said. * I know she was good 
to us, and loved my father and me as if we had 
been in truth her son and grandson, and 'twas she 
who gave me Jenny, my little roan mare, and said 
I sat her like a Mayne. But yet. Sage, she was not 
really my kin. Why then did Mistress Katharine 
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pull me with such haste before Lettice to the bed ? 
She was Lettice's own lady grandmother. Twas 
Lettice she should surely have died blessing.' 

The oracle pursed up her lips and took refuge in 
silence. But once more her old Puritan conscience 
smote tardily. 

What, she asked herself, if she and her husband, 
Jock Stebbing, were indeed * acting a lie year in and 
year out' to their eternal torment? 

The death of Dame Dorothy, an outbreak of the 
plague in London, and a proclamation to prevent 
people crowding to town from their country resi- 
dences, made Jocosa Truscott's dream of following 
Jean into the gay and busy world beyond the line 
of distant purple hills seem farther off than ever. 

When the winter began she and Sylvia were 
supposed, so far as book-learning went, to have 
finished their education, and they were no longer 
Mr Sylvester's pupils. 

This made their tasks at home, in the department 
of housewifery accomplishments, the heavier. Mrs 
Truscott, an ineffective, faded little woman, worn 
out with waiting on an exigent husband, who 
suffered from a chronic tertian ague, did her duty 
by the girls. She instructed them with laborious 
conscientiousness in needlework and embroidery, 
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in the mixing of possets and cordials, in pie and 
pudding making, in none of which, it must be 
confessed, did she herself excel. 

Mrs Truscott's cordials were fermented, her pastry 
leathery, her puddings failures. As a rule it was but 
coarse and sorry cheer that graced the Moorfields* 
dinner-table, for the blight and gloom that hung 
over the house, standing in its girdle of dark pines, 
reached to the kitchen and the storeroom. It 
seemed as if the tragedies and sins of past genera- 
tions still stalked, like ghosts, in the neglected 
garden alleys of Moorfields, and glided up and down 
its stairs, and in this blighted atmosphere Jocosa's 
bright beauty, for the present, seemed destined to 
bloom unadmired and unnoticed, now Jean was 
not there to draw and worship it, and the Esquire 
and Mistress Katharine, because of their loss, were 
entertaining little company. 

She chafed at the dulness and shrugged her 
shoulders petulantly as she sat for recreation, 
faute de mieux, at the chess board with her 
father, hypochondriacal Mr Truscott. When her 
queen stood in jeopardy, without her seeing it, 
and she was indifferent to the mortality he in- 
flicted among her pawns, Mr Truscott called Jocosa 
a gaby, and declared it required not much skill to 
play against so faint-hearted an adversary. 
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*But you would be choleric, father, if you did 
not always cry checkmate to me in the end, so 
why drag out my defeat,' the pretty and unwilling 
chess-player would retort, tossing her curls. 

One day, when the snow lay on the ground, 
frozen to a crisp crust of sparkling whiteness, 
under a soft haze of blue sky, Jocosa planned 
a bold move, but not on the chess-board. 

Good Dame Dorothy Mayne had in her last will 
and testament remembered the bedesmen and 
bedeswomen of the parish and the Ashton Mayne 
servants, and among minor bequests had not 
foi^otten the two sisters at Moorfields. The clause 
ran: — 

*I do bequeath my gown of scarlet damask, 
furred with tawny fox, to Jocosa Truscott, and 
my perfumed Spanish gloves to the said Jocosa 
Truscott: and to her sister Sylvia Truscott, such 
sacred books as follows: — 

' The Emblems of Master Quarks^ embellished 
with cuts. 

* My Psalter, with jewelled clasp, that was printed 
and published by Caxton.' 

Every day since the gown furred with tawny 
fox had been delivered at Moorfields, Jocosa had 
wrapped herself in it privately and luxuriated for 
a few minutes in the richness and softness of its 
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ample folds. But now for the first time she deter- 
mined to issue forth, attired in it, to pay a visit 
on her own account to the famous beauty who 
was mistress of Gayhurst. 

Mrs Truscott would certainly have offered some 
show of weak opposition had she seen Jocosa 
going out unattended and on foot in the hand- 
some, fur-trimmed garment, so Jocosa took care 
to choose a moment when she was engaged in 
urging Mr Truscott to swallow a cordial made 
of hot herbs, said to be efficacious for ' cold griefs.' 

She heard her father's voice raised in querulous 
protest against the nauseous mixture as she 
crossed the courtyard. On the snowy common 
with the dark pines behind her, Jocosa breathed 
in long draughts of the keen frosty air with 
delight, and felt braced for her enterprise. 

It was the fashion then for ladies who went to 
Court to take country maidens of good family to 
town in their train, and Jocosa thought of offering 
her companionship and services to Lady Venetia 
Digby. In this way she hoped to get to London 
without waiting till Mr Mayne and Dame Katharine 
took Lettice thither. But it was somewhat of a 
forlorn hope. 

Jocosa had heard that the fair lady of Gayhurst, 
after the many excitements of her career as a 
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Court beauty, was well content at present with a 
quiet life in the country, helping to entertain her 
husband's guests, who were chiefly gentlemen of the 
same literary and scientific tastes as himself, and 
astrologers and necromancers of world-wide repute. 

Once in the autumn when Jocosa, with Godfrey 
and Lettice, had been nutting in a copse near 
Gayhurst, she had seen and spoken with the Lady 
Venetia Digby, whom Sir Kenelm was leading 
along the uneven woodland path, protecting his 
lady's silken skirts from brambles and thorns 
with as much loving gallantry as if she had only 
yesterday become his bride. Their small son 
toddled beside them. 

The sun had glinted through the whirling 
autumnal red and yellow leaves on the ' most sweet 
turned face,' and Jocosa thought she had never 
seen so exquisite a vision. While Sir Kenelm 
had renewed acquaintance with Godfrey and 
Lettice by recalling what had happened on the 
banks of the trout stream, and tenderly inquiring 
how Lettice's injured foot had since fared, the 
lovely apparition had addressed a few remarks 
to Jocosa in languid, honeyed tones, and made 
the girl's vanity leap by looking admiration and 
approval at her from beneath her finely-arched 
brows. 
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'Perchance we may have the pleasure of one 
day welcoming you at Gayhurst. You must ask 
our neighbour, Mistress Truscott, when she next 
favours me with a visit, to bring you.' 

How Jocosa had treasured and pondered over 
the possibility of accepting this vague invitation, 
forgotten by Lady Venetia almost as soon as she 
had spoken it! And now as she emerged from 
the snow-covered park and walked along the terrace 
Jocosa felt her courage evaporating, and her steps 
faltered. Would she be admitted, and if so, would 
Lady Venetia remember her? 

A guest, a musical friend of Sir Kenelm Digby's, 
seated in the deep embrasure of one of the library 
windows with a viol on his knee, saw her and 
exclaimed, — 

'Who is this pretty witch approaching, tall and 
straight as a cypress tree, and clad in a hue 
rivalling the holly berries.' 

'Most likely some cottage wench,* Lady Venetia 
replied, without glancing up from her embroidery 
frame. * I have bestowed scarlet wooUen-taflFety 
cloaks on all the females in the village, for the colour 
harmonises so excellently with the wintry landscape.' 

'But this is no village wench! She hath more 
the air of a princess. Prythee, my lady, command 
your servants not to shut your doors on her.' 
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'Why, Ned, is thy battered heart still so sus- 
ceptible? To please you, whosoever she may be, 
she shall be admitted. But I hope your princess 
will not be disappointing on nearer view/ 

Thus it was really to Ned Winstanley Jocosa 
owed her first entrance to Gayhurst, and a gracious 
reception from its fair mistress. 

She was embarrassed by her own daring, on' 
coming into the lofty room with its weird decora- 
tions of skulls and cross-bones above the lines of 
books, the stuffed animals and bottled monsters. 

And she was not put at ease by the young man's 
presence, his profound bow, and his prolonged stare 
as he remarked, — 

* Jack Frost, if he lays the gardens waste of roses, 
doth truly make a recompense by causing them to 
blossom with ten times more beauty in a young 
lady's cheeks.' 

*If you will spare us your compliments, Ned,' 
said his hostess, *we will give you leave to tune 
your viol in the next room.' 

The youth good-naturedly took the hint, and 
twanging the instrument softly with his jewelled 
fingers withdrew. 

Then Jocosa, on a low seat by the blazing wood 
fire, found her tongue. 

*I have long had a great mind to come,' she 
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burst forth ingenuously, 'but feared 'twas not 
etiquette to come alone. But had I awaited my 
mother being able to bear me company it would 
have been never-a-day. For she has divers cares 
with the servants, and my father hath ever the 
spleen and will not suflFer my mother to leave him. 
Sylvia, my sister, has turned Puritan, and thinks 
music and frolics, especially all Sunday sports, 
wicked. She will tramp from one end of the 
countryside to t'other to hear some long-winded 
Quaker lecturer, as she doth call them. She prefers 
sermons to brave colours, and dons nought but grey 
and white. At Ashton Mayne they mourn still for 
the Esquire's good mother. Godfrey Legh has been 
sent to Oxford, and Lettice is prouder and fonder 
than heretofore of dusting fusty old books for the 
blind scholar, Mr Legh, and writing to his dictation. 
And indeed, madame, 'tis dead alive, oh, so plaguy 
dead alive at Moorfields ! I would lief have my 
tasks to do again for Mr Sylvester, who was our 
tutor, if I am never to learn to sing and dance.' 

The lady to whom these confidences were made 
listened with amusement and pity not unmingled 
with a touch of envy, * For,' she thought with a sigh, 
'life is all before this girl, and 'tis behind me the 
life for which she pines.' She said aloud, smiling, 
* Masques, balls and Court pageants are pleasures 
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that quickly lose their flavour and freshness. I had 
my fill and lost my relish of them years agone. I 
anx pleased now with soberer joys. Country walks 
and rides with my little ones ; going to church, 
visiting the poor, and feeding 'em when sick with 
possets, jellies and soups.* 

*Oh, madame!' exclaimed Jocosa, with wide, 
incredulous eyes, gazing at the dazzling com- 
plexion which it was Sir Kenelm Digby's ambition 
to preserve for ever. * And you could still outshine 
all other great beauties ! * 

'Outshining, too, becomes monotonous in time. 
One would choose to be outshone almost for some 
variety,* the Lady Venetia answered carelessly; 
nevertheless, she liked the girlish homage. 

* I would go to London,' Jocosa resumed, * and see 
something of the lively streets, and crowds of fine 
coaches and gallants in the parks, and the inside of 
a playhouse. All is stir and movement in London 
town, is it not, madame ? But in the country life is 
slow. It seems to stand still, stock still, in mid-winter. 
And we are too poor to keep hawks and any horses 
but one, besides a cart horse, or to entertain com- 
pany. Dame Katharine Mayne has promised I 
shall go with them when they take Lettice to their 
house in Blackfriars, but their going is postponed 
so often I scarce believe it will ever come to pass.' 
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'You must have patience. 'Tis well to have un- 
tasted delights in anticipation. And there is no fear 
of London running away. 'Tis always there to go.to, 
though at this moment there is a learned astrologer 
conferring with Sir Kenelm in the West Tower, 
who makes bold to prophesy its destruction by 
pestilence and fire at a date fortunately when only 
babes now unborn will be there to test the truth of 
his prediction. He has cast the horoscopes of many 
famous personages, among them, the Emperor's great 
German General, Wallenstein, and 'tis said our own 
pretty Queen's.' 

Jocosa thought of her interview in the tent with 
the hook-nosed gipsy, who had read such an unsatis- 
factory forecast of her matrimonial prospects. 

* I trust nothing evil has been foretold for the 
Queen, But 'tis not likely,' she said. * I long to see 
her and her French ladies-in-waiting. My Cousin 
Jean sees her often, and the King, too, in his master 
Sir Anthony van Dyck's studio, but he thinks more 
of his master than of the King himself.' 

* Your Cousin Jean,' repeated Lady Venetia. * Is 
he a beautiful boy with a Southern glow in his skin, 
hair blacker than night, and eyelashes of a wondrous 
length and thickness ? ' 

* Yes, that's Jean,' said Jocosa. ' He is not our real 
cousin, but his mother's first husband was our kins- 
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man, Sir Richard Truscott, and when both his parents 
perished in an accident, he came to live at Moorfields. 
We call him cousin.' 

* I have seen him at Sir Anthony's, and methinks I 
have never met a handsomer or prettier-spoken boy. 
I should be proud of my Cousin Jean if I were 
you. Sir Anthony dubs him his young Adonis.' 

But Jocosa felt no thrill of pride at this praise of 
Jean. For her he was only the Jean she had been 
brought up with and known nearly all her life ; the 
Jean she had slapped and scratched in her childish 
outbursts of violent temper, and declared she hated. 
And if she had missed his companionship since he 
had gone away she had missed teasing him more, 
for she liked better to see the dark eyes flame with 
anger than melt with love for her. 

* He once painted a picture of a dead baby, a gipsy 
baby ; and the Esquire and everyone thought it ex- 
traordinarily fine and wonderful here in the country. 
But now he only makes studies that he tears up, 
paints in bits in other people's copies of his master's 
pictures, the lace collars and pet dogs. He could 
draw dogs and cats to the life when he was but five 
years old. I wish I might be a pupil at Sir Anthony 
van Dyck's like Jean. He has seen all the fashion- 
able folks of the town there, and may go and come as 
he pleaseth.' 
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' But I dare hazard it's not all a bed of roses, even 
under the roof of so excellent an artist and dis- 
tinguished a gentleman as Sir Anthony/ said Lady 
Venetia Digby. * I would gladly take you to town, 
Mistress Truscott, with your father's consent, to be 
in my household, were we going thither. But my 
husband and I prefer now to live in retirement, and 
we are rarely seen in the house in Covent Garden for 
more than two days at a time during the winter. I 
am sorry I can be of no help to you in achieving 
your desire.' Then as she noticed Jocosa's face 
cloud, with the impulsiveness of a kind heart she 
added, * Should you be able to get an escort to 
bring you to Gayhurst two days in the week, I will 
teach you to dance.' 

Jocosa clasped her hands in ecstasy. 'Oh, my 
lady, I thank you a thousand times ; 'tis exceeding 
good and gracious of you to propose it ! ' she ex- 
claimed. And the girl went home in radiant spirits. 

* Her beauty is greater even than I thought,' she 
told Sylvia, rapturously. 'And only think on't, 
Sylvia, she praised my hair for its natural curliness, 
and said the scarlet damask and tawny fox became 
me to perfection.' 

But Jocosa forgot to relate what Lady Venetia 
had said about Jean, which would have deeply 
interested even the unworldly Sylvia. 
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It proved after all that the monotony and stagna- 
tion of country life in the winter could be enlivened 
without a visit to London. 

For the next few months, in fine or in foul 
weather, Jocosa, either on foot or on the pillion 
with the Truscotts' old serving-man, came regularly 
to Gayhurst for her dancing lesson. On the slippery 
parquet of the music gallery her pretty feet glided 
through the figures of the corante, gavotte and sara- 
bande, instructed by Lady Venetia. The dance music 
was supplied by the viol of Sir Ned Winstanley, and 
this musician was never tired of warranting that Jocosa, 
when she danced at Court, would do credit to her 
beautiful dancing mistress. At her second lesson 
Jocosa had become quite used to the young man's 
presence ; his bow, his stare, and even his compli- 
ments had ceased to embarrass her. 



CHAPTER XI 

MAY DAY, 1633 

In the spring Jocosa Truscott's dancing lessons and 
weekly visits to Gayhurst came to an end. 

It was reported that Lady Venetia Digby was 
suffering from some unknown but not serious malady, 
and that her husband would not allow her to see any- 
one but her children and himself, and sat racking his 
brains over new combinations of mysterious drugs 
which he administered frequently to the ailing lady. 

On the evening before May Day, Jocosa had been 
busy weaving a garland in the dusky gloom of the 
Moorfields' parlour to deck her rustic hat, for she in- 
tended to masquerade as a shepherdess on the mor- 
row, and take part in those May Day revellings which 
Mr Prynne was to forfeit his ears for ferociously de- 
nouncing with other amusements of the time, 
innocent and the reverse, in his Histrio Mastix, 

' Come, Sylvia,' Jocosa said, plunging the garland 
into water to keep it fresh for the morning, *be a 
good sister, go into the hall, fetch the ftambeau, 
and hold it whilst I practise my paces.' 

175 
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Sylvia was always obliging. She held the flam- 
beau for Jocosa, but kept her pure, pale face bent 
low over Quarle^s Emblems, which she had in 
the other hand, and forebore to look at her sister 
tricked out in a costume and engaged in antics 
that she regarded as ungodly. 

It was a fantastic, bizarre figure indeed on which 
the light of the flambeau flickered. Jocosa had tied 
every one of her clustering ruddy brown curls with 
a tiny bow of tinsel ribbon, the bodice of her short 
flowered flimsy gown was plentifully slashed, and 
she had green rosettes on her white shoes, and 
displayed above them pink stockings. 

* Now look, Sylvia, this is the cushion dance, 
more of a romp than a dance when there be a score 
or more couples engaged on't. Prythee, my dear, 
cast your eyes this way for one minute, instead 
of keeping them glued to that stupid, preachy old 
Quarles.' 

Sylvia obeyed, and slowly raised her grey 
eyes. 

* Nay, I like not to see you thus, Joyce, for all 
the world like a parti-coloured Merry Andrew,' 
she said gravely. "Tis unbecoming,' and Sylvia 
returned to her reading. 

After curtseying, retreating and advancing and 
pirouetting on the tips of her toes, the dancer sank 
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on to a settle and declared it was anything but 
merry sport to cut capers to no spectators and no 
music. 

' Ah, Sylvia, if thou couldst but play on the 
viol like Ned Winstanley,' sighed Jocosa. *Well, 
methinks Tve rehearsed enough, and will be- 
take myself to bed ; and remember, Sylvia, I 
reckon on you and not on that slug-a-bed, Biddy, 
to rouse me betimes in the morning.' 

It was a golden dawn. Sylvia stood ready 
dressed in her plain gown and muslin cap, and, 
fresh as the morn itself, looked through the open 
casement while Jocosa still slept, her garish, May- 
Day finery lying on the foot of her bed. The 
day was breaking brilliantly through shimmering 
mists, but there was a brisk wind to shake the 
buds of May and to set the Maypole streamers 
fluttering. Sylvia gazed first towards the line of 
violet hills, then on the waving azure ocean of 
the wild hyacinths that encroached on the culti- 
vated garden from the plantation. Their perfume 
came into the room on the wings of the tearing 
breeze with the distant piping of a shepherd lad 
on the common. 

Suddenly Sylvia's eyes became fixed and dreamy, 

as if they saw something that was not generally 

M 
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visible from the window. For some minutes she 
stood immovable, looking out with the strange, 
tense, far-away expression on her face. 

Jpcosa started up in bed and rubbed her eyes. 

*Tis waxing late, is it not, Sylvia? Why have 
you not called me? Why do you moon there by 
the window? Is the day fair?' 

Sylvia did not answer at once, then she said, — 

*A moment ago, Joyce, I beheld, crossing the 
sward below, a beautiful lady. 'Twas verily the 
Lady Venetia Digby. She was in pearly white 
garments and came with the like airy tread and 
bright smile as she had the day we met her 
with her husband and little son in the copse. 
She appeared to be in perfect health.' 

* Tut, Sylvia ! The Lady Digby is ailing and con- 
fined to her chamber. And in any case she would 
not be abroad at such an hour and in our pleasance.' 

*But it was she, Twas her flown spirit in the 
aspect of her fair earthly body, which methinks is 
now lying dead at Gayhurst' 

By this time Jocosa was seated on her bed, 
drawing on the pink stockings, 

*ril not hearken to your gloomy fancies and 
visions. Talking of death and people lying dead, 
forsooth, of a May Day ! ' 

And Jocosa proceeded with her toilet. She had 
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tied the last bow in her curls, and put on the 
jaunty garlanded hat, when Sylvia said, — 

*You will not sally forth now in such a guise to 
revels and merry-making, surely ? Tis not seemly. 
You should liefer fall a-mourning for the lady who 
lately has been so exceeding kind to you, and 
whom you esteem and love/ 

* Stay at home, indeed, because you have dreamed 
such a lady crossed the sward ! That would be 
monstrous foolish.' 

* Twas no dream. Twas no dream the day 
Dame Dorothy died in August that I saw her 
come husht and softly through the still-room at 
half-past one of the clock.' 

But Jocosa would hear no more. She went 
downstairs to the kitchen and caught up the vessel 
for the May dew that Mrs Truscott had charged 
her to gather for a lotion. Then she flew out of 
the house and joined a troop of gay shepherdesses 
and their swains, bound for the village green, 
choosing proudly to be swainless herself, though 
there was many a young yeoman farmer who 
would have come to her heels and attended her 
like a devoted hound had she made a sign of 
desiring such company. 

Mr Sylvester was in his garden as the re- 
vellers passed the vicarage gate, the wind sport- 
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ing with their flimsy skirts and bright - coloured 
ribbons. 

He espied Jocosa, who was easily distinguishable 
in the throng, owing to her stately height and the 
turn of her slender neck. She stopped and waved 
a nosegay at him, and the old rector said, — 

'So you are obeying the Devon parson's injunc- 
tions to his Corinna, and going a-maying betimes. 
Mistress Joyce.' 

* Yes, and will you not come too. Master Rector, 
and play the part of Mr Herrick ? ' was the roguish 
answer. *Twere better than keeping Lettice to 
her books on a holiday.' 

* Her notion of a holiday is to tarry at her books. 
So divers are the tastes of divers maidens,' answered 
Mr Sylvester with a smile, and Jocosa tripped away 
to catch up her companions. 

But when they reached the green, the real 
shepherdesses seemed shy of the masquerading 
one, and she found herself standing aloof as they 
joined hands round the Maypole in front of the 
inn. 

Jocosa soon began to regret having launched on 
this prank of maying with the village folks, in which 
she had no one of her station to support her. 

She thought the May Queen ill-favoured, and 
was wishing for the society of even Bridget, the 
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serving-woman at Moorfields, when she saw a 
young man on horseback, attired in the bravery 
of a gentleman of rank, followed by servants 
wearing the liveries of Sir Kenelm Digby, pull up 
at the inn. It was Sir Edward Winstanley who 
dismounted, and when he recognised her came 
forward with his plumed hat in his hand. Jocosa 
was surprised that he did not show his even white 
teeth as usual in a bland smile, and pour forth glibly 
a flow of bantering flattery. He looked grave and sad. 
*As you are standing apart from this scene of 
rustic rejoicing. Miss Truscott,* he said, * belike 
you have heard the grievous news.* 

* No, I have not heard any grievous news,* said 
Jocosa, blanching, and thinking of Sylvia's vision. 

'My Lady Digby, the faithfulest and dearest of 
friends to me as she was to many others, 
yielded up her fair soul at dawn to-day.' 

* Tis pitiful sad news, in truth. No tidings had 
reached here of her ladyship being dangerously 
distempered. Oh, sir, I am sorely distressed.' 

The girl felt ashamed now of her flaunting colours 
and her presence on the green. 

* Neither the tears of her father, the moans of 
her husband, nor the prayers of her friends and 
the poor, could withhold her from the jaws of 
death,' Ned Winstanley went on. *Sir Kenelm 
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is mad with grief. He hath desired me to ride 
post haste to town to the house of the King's 
painter, Sir Anthony van Dyck, in Blackfriars, to 
summon him hither. He would have his beauteous 
lady painted in death by the same skilled hand 
that has so often pictured her in life. One of our 
horses has cast a shoe, hence this short delay, at 
which I cannot be impatient as it has afforded 
me an opportunity of speaking with you.' 

Even in his emotion, which was evidently heart- 
felt, Sir Ned could not resist emphasising the 
you^ and giving Jocosa a meaning look. — 

* I wish not to detain you, sir,' she said almost 
sternly. ' I would fain go home instantly and put 
off these gaudy rags.' 

She did not wait to hear that she looked charm- 
ing in the * gaudy rags,' but turned and walked 
swiftly homewards. 

'You have soon had enow of May-Day romps,' 
said Mr Truscott, who was in a fur tippet, coughing 
and crouching over a wood-fire in the hall. * And 
small wonder with this plaguy easterly wind 
a-blowing.' 

*And how scared you look, child,' remarked 
Mrs Truscott *You have left your roses on the 
green, and have you come back empty-handed with- 
out May dew or hawthorn boughs?' 
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Instead of answering her parents, Jocosa turned 
to Sylvia. 

*Your eyes have not deceived you/ she said. 
*Lady Venetia is dead. Oh, Sylvia, she died this 
morning at daybreak, and it must have been about 
the hour you beheld her phantom on the sward.' 

Sylvia said nothing, but dropped on her knees 
and prayed. 



CHAPTER XII 

AT GAYHURST AND ELTHAM 

Sir Anthony van Dyck, when he rode into 
Bucks on his sad mission of painting his friend's 
dead wife, was attended only by two servants and 
Jean Dorigny. 

It seemed appropriate enough to the painter 
that he should be accompanied by the boy in 
whom the Lady Venetia Digby had shown so 
much interest the last time she was at his house. 

Nevertheless, Jean's being chosen caused violent 
displeasure and heart-burnings among some of his 
fellow-pupils. Yet he felt he would gladly suffer 
future persecution for the sake of the happy privi- 
lege of riding at his master's side between the 
blossoming hedgerows and cherry orchards of the 
fair Buckinghamshire country. 

As they passed through the village of Ashton 
Mayne, Jean pointed out his guardian's seat 
rising amidst its noble trees, the escutcheon and 
device carved on the gateway. 

' Aimez Fidditil read Van Dyck. * And I warrant 
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that excellent gentleman your guardian has lived 
up to such a motto, both in love and friendship, 
fiest'Ce-pas ? You have a fair home, boy, in sooth, 
beneath those fanes and turrets.' 

*Nay, sir, Ashton Mayne is not my home, but 
yonder house on the edge of the moor. You can 
scarcely see its grey stone roof and chimneys 
above the fir trees. There I was brought up with 
the kin of my mother's first husband, the Truscotts, 
till I came to Master Cleyn's at Mortlake.' 

* Ah, to be sure, beneath that grey roof dwells the 
cousin who sees visions, and the sweetheart whose 
beauty fills thy boy's heart to the exclusion of all 
else. Am I right?' 

*A11, perchance, except a few other things, such 
as my great reverence for you, my master, and your 
art,' Jean answered with a glowing cheek. 

The rest of the ride was accomplished in silence. 
As the painter and his pupil drew up before the 
Elizabethan facade of Gayhurst, most of the 
physicians and herbalists, summoned by Sir Kenelm, 
were departing, having exercised all their skill in 
vain. The heart-broken widower threw himself 
into the artist's arms with almost childish demon- 
strations of grief. His usually fresh-complexioned 
face was haggard and grey, his beard unkempt 
from long and despairing vigils. 
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Jean followed his master no further than the 
threshold of the spacious chamber with its vaulted 
roof, where the dead lady lay beneath a canopy 
of Venetian brocade of rare design. The walls were 
adorned with tapestries depicting Scriptural scenes, 
and night-pieces by Homthorst In a recess hung 
one of Van Dyck's religious pictures. The light 
was dim, though candles were burning near the 
bed, and Jean could scarcely make out the clear- 
cut marble profile, l3dng with a faded rose beside it 
on the pillow. The interior of the Queen of the 
Gipsies' tent and the rigid little form of the dead 
Gipsy King came back to Jean as he stood 
straining his eyes in the mysterious twilight 
Sir Anthony took the paints and brushes he had 
carried up the wide staircase from the boy's hand, 
and as he dismissed him murmured, — 

*Go and visit your cousins, and abide with 
them till nightfall, if you so wish.' 

In a few minutes Jean had left the house of 
mourning, was out in the dazzling May sunshine, and 
bounding along by short cuts through the familiar 
verdant landscape towards the spot he had called 
home since early childhood. The young bracken 
was spreading the rich brown floor of the common 
with fans of vivid green. The soft air was full 
of the scent of flowers and shooting things. Jean 
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felt his warm Southern blood leap in his veins. 
The shadowy chamber, the fair features sculptured 
by death into such solemn stillness, seemed very 
distant and far away as he neared Moorfields, with 
Jocosa's image, all life and colour, floating before 
his mental eyes. 

But Jocosa was not the first person Jean saw 
on entering the house. The square hall with its 
dilapidated wooden gallery was deserted. Mr 
Truscott, having gone to shiver beneath the bed- 
clothes instead of by the hearth, dutifully followed 
upstairs of course by his wife, who was press- 
ing an ineffectual cordial on him, which he declined 
in a rasping voice that echoed through the 
passages. 

Jean, proudly conscious that he had added more 
than an inch to his height since he went away, 
and that he now wore a rapier at his side and 
a jewel dangling on his doubtlet, burst into the 
parlour where Sylvia sat alone ploughing with 
her needle a mass of snowy linen in her lap. So 
it was upon gentle, quiet Sylvia that Jean's eyes 
alighted first on this home-coming. She jumped up 
with a suppressed cry of surprise and joy, scattering 
her work on the floor. Something like a fire of 
Welcome kindled in her face. A pink like the wild 
rose rushed into her pale cheeks, and her eyes shone. 
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* Jean ! ' she cried. ' Jean ! Jean ! ' 

And as she stood thus repeating his name over 
and over j^ain, making of the single word an 
eloquent oration, Jean looked at her and felt as if 
he saw Sylvia for the first time, as if he had 
never known in the least what she was like 
before. And she had been his daily companion 
up to the time he had crossed the line of distant 
hills as much as Jocosa, but he had known 
every curve of Jocosa's variable face by heart, 
every turn of her neck, every thread of gold in 
her curls, and had never noticed that Sylvia had 
a pure clear skin, soft dark hair that grew in 
little rings round her blue-veined forehead, and 
eyes that were deep wells of expression. How 
was it he had been so keen-sighted in the one 
instance, so blind in the other? 

*Why, Sylvia, dear coz, you are surely much 
changed since I went away?' Jean said. 

*No, Jean. Alas! though I wrestle much in 
prayer I am still sinful.' 

* Sinful ! ' echoed Jean. * Methinks you are for 
all the world like an angel — yes, like an angel 
in a great picture by one Luini that I have 
copied lately. You only want a pair of azure 
wings to sprout forth from that pretty silvery 
gown.' 
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* Tis not meant to be pretty or silvery/ corrected 
Sylvia, *but sober grey.' But she smiled with 
pleasure, and turned her face up so aflFectionately 
to his that Jean gave her the brotherly kiss he 
had forgotten in the amazing discovery of her 
good looks. 

*And are you sickened of the wanton city of 
London and its wickedness, Jean?* Sylvia asked. 
* Have you really come home to us again to 
abide?' 

*No indeed. Tis a chance visit, and all too 
brief Sir Anthony van Dyck bid me accompany 
him on his errand of painting the dead beauty, 
my Lady Digby. And so being in the neighbour- 
hood he granted me leave to come hither to 
see — ' 

At that moment she whose name was on his 
lips came into the parlour. 

* Who is this young gallant stranger ? For shame, 
Sylvia. I believe you have been coquetting,' said 
Jocosa, laughing. *When the cat's away even 
Puritan mice will play, it seems. Why, I declare,' 
she added, pretending she had not recognised him 
at first, *'tis Jean, our artist, grown rich and 
famous from the look of him.' 

Jean now removed his eyes from Sylvia's face to 
gaze with ardour on Jocosa's, and it was like turning 
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from the contemplation of a calm misty grey sea, with 
white gulls flying over it, to a tropical garden full 
of birds of gorgeous plumage. He had drawn this 
face a hundred times on paper and on his heart 
once and for ever, had dreamed of it every night 
during his absence, yet now that he saw it again 
in the flesh, its brilliance and the charm it had 
for him almost took his breath away. Jean had 
seen the fascinating Queen and most of the beauties 
of the day in Van Dyck's studio, sitting to be 
drawn, in 

* Tiffany, silk and lawn, 
Embroideries, feathers, fringes, laces,' 

but none of them, he affirmed to himself, had such a 
wealth of wayward curls, such red lips, such hands 
and sparkling eyes, as this girl in her old out-grown 
gown — a gown that she would not have cared 
for Sir Edward Winstanley to see her in, but which 
was good enough for Jean, even though he had grown 
taller and come back from London with a rapier 
at his side and a jewel dangling at ^ his doublet. 

Sylvia quietly picked up her work again, for she 
was not slow to see that directly her sister had 
entered the room, Jean had forgotten her existence. 

And yet these two soon fell to bickering as of 
old. At the supper-table, when the rest were in 
the mood to make a hero of him, Jocosa treated 
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Jean as a target for little shafts of mocking speech, 
and he writhed as bitterly as he did under the 
insufferable bludgeon-satire of his enemy at 
Blackfriars, the Dutchman, Jasper Lanfranche. 

When Jocosa questioned him about his work, 
and asked why he did not paint more chefs-cHceuvre 
like his portrait of the gipsy baby, instead of 
'tearing up studies,* Jean could not forbear telling 
her she was ignorant of art and all concerning it. 

* I believe,* said Jocosa, * you do little beside 
fetch and carry for your great adored master, 
like the lap-dog in his picture he sometimes permits 
you to paint* 

* I have never yet seen a lap-dog that fetched 
and carried,* replied Jean. 

* Not seen a lap-dog useful as well as ornamental ! 
Fve seen Lettice use Mistress Katharine's spaniel. 
Spider, as a penwiper.* 

*Well, be assured, my master does not use 
me for a palette,* retorted Jean, at which Jocosa 
pretended to be highly amused, and would not 
stop laughing till Mrs Truscott mentioned the 
Lady Venetia Digby's sad death, when for a 
moment Jocosa*s face became grave as Sylvia*s 
own. 

*0h, *tis sad to think of that kind, lovely lady 
lying dead,' she said. * And Phyllis, the dairy-maid 
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at Ashton Mayne, told Bridget that folks are 
rumouring strange tales about how she died. They 
say Sir Kenelm Digby fed her with such curious 
fare that no wonder she was poisoned at last 
Vipers' blood mixed with snails and goats' milk 
and powdered toads' flesh. But of course 'tis all 
idle gossip.' 

* Then why repeat it ? ' said Jean, indignantly. 
*My master would scorn the scandalmonger who 
dared breathe such infamy about his friend in his 
presence.' 

'Heyday! Your master would scorn me, you 
mean.' Jocosa fired up. 'Wait; we'll see if he 
scorns me to-morrow when I ride to the cross- 
roads on the Esquire's mare with Lettice to see 
you and your great painter go by to London.' 

' She must not do it,' said Jean, turning in great 
anxiety to Mrs Truscott. ' I beg you, madam, to 
forbid her. It would not be seemly.' 

' Seemly. Tut ! I have as good a right to be 
at the cross-roads as you and the King's painter,' 
answered Jocosa. 

But afterwards, when Jean had bade them fare- 
well, and was preparing to walk back to Gayhurst 
by the light of the May moon, Jocosa ran after 
him to the wicket, and stood there looking so 
penitent and enchanting that anger died out of 
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his heart, and his great dark eyes melted with 
tenderness. 

'Forgive me for being so sharp tongued. I 
know not how it is. I seem ever to be sting- 
ing you, Jean, like an angry wasp, when all the 
while I should be proud of you. I would fain 
be like a dutiful sister to you, Jean.' 

* I pardon easily thy stings and waspishness when 
you look thus sweetly on me, dear,* said Jean, 
passionately; *but for pity's sake talk not of being 
a dutiful sister to me. *Tis no brother's feeling, 
but something a million times kinder, I cherish 
for you.' 

*Ah, but brothers are kind — good brothers. 
So farewell and good-night, good brother Jean.' 
In the moonlight he saw her mouth breaking 
into tantalising curves once more. * Farewell till 
to-morrow at the cross - roads,' she added, and 
began to retreat from him backwards, pausing every 
now and then to repeat, ' At the cross-roads,' till 
her figure disappeared in the black shadows of 
the house. 

The boy waited a moment, hoping she might 
come forth again, but she did not, and with her 
threat rankling uncomfortably within him, he re- 
turned to his master. He found Sir Anthony had 
resolved on an immediate departure, having com- 

N 
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pleted his sorrowful commission with more despatch 
than he expected. So it was at moonlight that 
the painter and the boy reached the cross-roads, 
on their way to London, and it mattered not, after 
all, whether Jocosa held to her threat on the morrow. 
A meeting between her and the King's painter, which 
Jean dreaded so strongly without knowing exactly 
why, was for the present, at anyrate, deferred. 

More than a month later the heat and the plague 
combined were making London direful to live 
in. His Majesty sent orders to Eltham that the 
side of the palace where were the King's lodgings 
should be got ready for the reception of Van Dyck 
and his retinue, and here the painter was to abide 
till the end of the summer. And in all his 
dominions King Charles could hardly have hit on 
a more charming spot than this once favourite resort 
of the Plantagenet and Tudor monarchs, who had 
held parliaments in its magnificent banqueting- 
hall, one of the chief glories of English domestic 
architecture, and fed thousands of guests there 
at Christmas banquets. 

Though deserted by Royalty since King James 
brought his father-in-law, Christian of Denmark, to 
hunt the deer in its wide-stretching parks, Eltham 
Palace had not begun then to fall into decay. Its 
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stately grey buildings and double quadrangles rose 
proudly among umbrageous trees, surrounded by a 
rippling moat. Seen from the great Kent highway 
to Dover, it made a fair picture. 

Hither came Sir Anthony one brilliant afternoon 
in late June, mounted on his glossy Andalusian 
thoroughbred, a gift of that great lover and painter 
of horses. Sir Peter Paul Rubens. He was accom- 
panied by a party of ladies and gentlemen of the 
Court, who had also been allotted apartments in the 
spacious palace. Next him rode the beautiful Beatrix 
de Cusance, who, with her husband, the Prince de 
Cantecroix, was of the party. Her portrait by Van 
Dyck adorns to-day, in all its pristine charm of 
colouring and distinguished bearing, the gallery of 
Windsor Castle, where we may be thankful we can 
admire it without having to travel so far as the 
Louvre, the Prado or the Hermitage. 

The cavalcade that followed the artist was a 
huge and miscellaneous one, consisting of pupils, 
grooms, maidservants and cooks, with waggons 
piled with baggage, canvases, stores of provisions, 
and flagons and casks of wine bringing up the 
rear in clouds of dust. 

Very far back in the procession rode Jean 
Dorigny, thinking regretfully of that ride not so 
long ago when he had enjoyed the dear honour of 
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being at his master's side, in the position now 
occupied by the haughty Princess de Cantecroix. 

It was a relief to turn out of the glaring "High 
Street of the little market town of Eltham into 
the approach to the palace, shaded by majestic 
limes. 

The Princess de Cantecroix told Van Dyck, as 
they came to the gfroined arches of the bridge 
across the moat, which was full of sparkling water, 
how the French King John had spent the time of 
his captivity here, and liked his prison so well that 
he desired to return to it after his release. And the 
artist was not surprised at any prisoner finding his 
durance sweet in such a place when he looked out 
towards the west on the broad and beautiful land- 
scape the windows of his lodgings in Eltham Palace 
commanded. 

Two miles off was the wooded outline of Greenwich 
Park. Far away in the clear blue distance rose the 
tower and pinnacles of Old St Paul's and the lofty 
roof of Westminster Abbey, with the hills of High- 
gate beyond. 

The breeze that came across the hayfields was 
deliciously balmy and cool after the close air of 
Blackfriars. 

At Eltham Jean recorded in his diary that * My 
master doth recreate himself here, at this goodly 




Eltham Palace. 
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palace of Eltham, with music, dicing and alchemy. 
But he has made way also with several of his 
pictures. He finished yesterday my Lady Richmond 
as St Agnes, and did make the sketch for his 
portrait of the Lords John and Bernard Stuart. 
He hath also painted a lady in a curious Persian 
habit. . . . The evening we came to Eltham, the 
steward found it difficult to apportion us lodging in 
the offices, as we pupils fell a-disputing who should 
sleep with whom. At length the steward went from 
us in dudgeon, and said we might settle it without 
him. And I am lodged in a little house down on 
the moat side, and the Dutchman, Jasper Lanfranche, 
is in the courtyard, away from me, for which I am 
mighty thankful. One night Master Gandy took 
up a bag of flour and threw it over the Dutchman, 
and he was white like a miller from the top of his 
shock head downwards. There was great mirth at 
his expense. 

' Some mornings we go among the haymakers and 
toss the hay, and we play at rackets. 

* Sir Anthony is very merry here when not at work 
with the brush and the etching-needle. The other 
ladies and gentlemen in the palace dine or sup 
oftentimes with him. They sing madrigals and 
play at cards. My Lady of Oxford can play 
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excellently well on the virginals. She is a most 
merry lady, and her head is full of pranks. There 
is a fair pleasure-garden on the south side of the 
Hall, with a sun-dial on a marble column, and statues 
and fountains. 

* To-day my Lady Oxford did attire one of the 
statues in apparel of her own, and Sir Anthony was 
standing talking with a gentleman near a fountain 
shaped like a pyramid, when this lady touched 
something inside the fountain which set sixteen 
concealed pipes in motion; and they spurted all 
over my master and the gentleman, giving them 
a wetting. At this there was much laughter. The 
new drink chocolate is much drunk here. 

* The King keeps none of his great pieces by Titian 
and Tintoretto in this palace; indeed, no pictures 
worth the trouble of studying, except a little inferior 
one by Holbein, whereof some of us are making 
copies. Sir Anthony bids us to study the roof of 
the great hall, which he says is a masterpiece in 
wood, designed and wrought by artists of the past 
whose genius has come down to us nameless in their 
works.' 

Jean's journal was really a kind of continuous 
letter to Jocosa, which he liked to fancy her reading 
when she was in one of her kindly and sympathetic 
humours. He knew how rare they were, and so 
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the book with its curious marginal drawings and 
long hiatuses lay under his pillow by night, and in 
his pocket by day, and had not yet been dispatched 
to Jocosa under cover of his letters home and to 
his guardian. 

In the autumn of this year Jean jotted down at 
Blackfriars : — 

* Sir Anthony hath long ago decided to take ship 
to-morrow for Antwerp. All the foreigners, will go 
with him. I have petitioned him to take me like- 
wise, but I know not yet, at twelve of the clock 
to-night, whether I shall go or stay with Mr Dobson 
till Sir Anthony returns. I pray it may be '* go," for 
many reasons, though not for one. But if I go she 
will think more of me, so let it be " go." The brother 
of my master, he who is a priest, will dwell in this 
house while Sir Anthony is absent. He is greatly 
engaged in the massing and preaching at the 
Queen's new chapel in Somerset House yard.' 

The next entry of Jean's is dated from the house 
of Van Dyck's sister, Susannah, in the market- 
place at Antwerp, and speaks of a stormy voyage, 
from which it may be concluded the boy received 
at the eleventh hour orders' to accompany his 
master and ' the foreigners,' to his great satisfaction 



BOOK III 

1637-1642 

'Tis a wise father that knows his own child.' — Shakespeare. 



CHAPTER XIII 

A MERRY TIME 

Master Garrard of the Charterhouse, that reverend 
gossip who kept up a one-sided correspondence with 
the great Lord Deputy of Ireland, retailing all the 
news of the town, wrote in 1637, * The players have 
obtained leave to play again. God be thanked, the 
plague is much abated.' 

And so it was on a soft February day in this 
year that Jerome Mayne ventured at last to bring 
his wife, adopted daughter and Jocosa Truscott to 
sojourn for a season in Blackfriars. 

They drove into town in the roomy family dark- 
blue coach on which the Falconer's arms had been 
newly painted for the occasion. 

Both girls felt happy excitement at nearing 
London, though Lettice had shed tears at leaving 
her Master Scholar behind, alone with his blindness 
and folios. 

In those days there was no disillusion attending 

an approach to the capital. Instead of passing 
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through an outer fringe of slums and miles of dingy 
brick and mortar, travellers entering from the north- 
west seemed to come straight from quiet green 
lanes into the very kernel of the city's life and 
gaiety. 

To these country-bred girls, who, beyond a visit 
to Grodfrey at Oxford, had never seen any town 
but the one nearest their home, where the streets 
were sleepy and untrodden enough for grass to 
grow in them except at Martinmas and Candle- 
mas fairs, every sight and sound in the streets 
of London had the delightful charm of novelty. 

The very mendicants, as they stood in picturesque 
rags begging alms of them from the gutter as they 
rumbled by, enchanted them. Two fresh, flower- 
like faces were thrust out of the coach windows, 
and eager exclamations of ' Look ! Look ! What 
may this great building be? Whose is this fine 
equipage?' became more and more frequent, till 
the elder girl noticed that the ladies in the fine 
equipages did not poke their lovely heads out of 
the window, but lounged on their cushions as if 
they were interested in nothing, and saw nothing. 
Then Jocosa sank back by Mistress Katharine's side. 
What if one of those gallants who had turned to 
stare at them as they came out of the Park had 
been Sir Ned Winstanley ? He would have thought 
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her behaviour that of a raw country wench who 
had never been to London before. 

* Well, 'tis true enough/ reflected Jocosa, bitterly. 
* I have never been to London before. But I am 
not a raw wench. I warrant I am not that/ 

And it must be confessed there was nothing 
answering to the description of raw country wench 
about Jocosa, when she appeared dressed for 
one of the Queen's masques, the first held in the 
new covered chamber erected by the King at 
Whitehall for the performance of these festivities, 
because he would not have his precious pictures 
in the banqueting-house run the risk of being 
injured by lights, 

Jocosa wore, as if born to it, a rich dress of 
heavy black brocade made for her by Katharine's 
orders. It was relieved by stomacher and slashings 
of white satin, knots of carnation ribands and a 
wide spreading collar of soft Mechlin lace. Her 
thick chestnut curls were frizzed slightly at the 
sides and fell on her neck at the back from a 
parure of pearls. Lettice had been attired by the 
fond hands of Katharine and her tiring-woman 
in creamy white, embroidered with silver leaves 
and rosebuds. She stood before the same mirror, 
framed in gilded grapes and cupids, which had 
reflected Donatella's face, with its glowing Venetian 
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colouring, when she came as a bride to Blackrriars 
from Antwerp seventeen years ago. 

The little books were lying still on the carved 
oak desk. Lettice read the titles as they twined 
a string of pearls in her long yellow hair — Florufs 
Montaigne; The Golden Garland of Princely De- 
lights ; The Paradise of Dainty Devices; A Crown 
of Golden Roses ; Sonnets : by William Shakespeare. 
And when Lettice alighted on these last she read 
more than the title, and went on reading as if she 
had forgotten altogether that she was being attired 
for her first great gaiety at Court 

It might have been Donatella herself standing 
there again, Katharine thought, except that Lettice 
had not her mother's roundness and noble pro- 
portion of figure — she was extremely slender — 
more a nymph than a goddess. 

* Bookworm ! Reading now, I declare, instead 
of gazing in the glass!' exclaimed Jocosa, sweep- 
ing in to be admired. She took the book out of 
Lettice's hand. 

* " Like as the waves make to the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end." 

* Why, Lettice, read such funereal stuff in prepara- 
tion for a merry masque!' And Jocosa tossed the 
book face downwards on a chair. 
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Oh, Joyce, my beauteous Joyce!' exclaimed 
Lettice in enthusiasm. 'You look so fair, and me- 
thinks you might have been to Court many times 
already, you seem so at ease in those fine clothes.' 

* Nay, I am not encumbered by too great a display 
of jewels,' replied Jocosa, looking enviously at the 
heirlooms of the Maynes with which Katharine had 
adorned Lettice. 

'These will accord with your dress better than 
mine,' said Lettice, unclasping a brooch of rubies and 
brilliants set in dull, finely-wrought gold. * And big 
pearls will, 'tis certain, become your neck better. Let 
us see.' And the younger girl eagerly transferred 
her gems to the elder, retaining nothing but a small 
amethyst cross suspended by a chain so fine as to 
be almost invisible round her own swan-like throat. 

Jocosa glanced at herself in the mirror, mightily 
pleased with the effect, then said, — 

*No, I must not keep them. 'Twould not be 
fitting for me to go abroad decked in borrowed 
jewels. Would it, Mistress Mayne?' 

* They are not borrowed,' said Katharine, * for you 
did not ask Lettice for the loan of them. The child 
put them on you of her own free will. And,' con- 
tinued Katharine, looking from one to the other, 
* Lettice doth not suffer from the loss, and you gain 
by their acquisition.' 
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Katharine was right The fair slim maiden with 
the bar of Michael Angelo seemed to need no other 
ornament than the modest little cross to make her 
in her white and silver draperies a perfect vision 
of fresh youth and innocence. But with Jocosa it 
was different; the flashing rubies, the soft gleams 
of the big orient pearls, set off her brilliant charms, 
and fed the fire of her bright ^yes, 

* If 'tis really so, and if the Esquire will not be 
angry,' she said, *I will wear them.' 

*I don't doubt you will,' grumbled the tiring- 
woman to herself, *and be taken for the heiress.' 
She disapproved of her young mistress stripping 
off her jewels for the further adorning of Jocosa. 

There was something of a flutter among marriage- 
able cavaliers when it became known that Mr Mayne, 
one of His Majesty's falconers, who had so improved 
the value of his lands in Buckinghamshire that his rents 
were a source of considerable wealth, was bringing an 
only daughter to Court, after living more or less in 
the retirement of country life for several years. 

Many curious eyes therefore were turned on Jerome, 
a notable figure even in that throng of rank and 
beauty in his suit of amber satin, when he passed 
through the state-rooms at Whitehall on his way to 
the Presence Chamber, with his fragile, dark-haired 
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little lady, and the two tall girls. And, as the tiring- 
woman foretold, it was Jocosa with her stately, self- 
possessed air and the rubies shining on her bosom 
who was at first supposed to be the heiress of Ashton 
Mayne, and attracted most attention from the gilded 
youths. 

Sir Ned Winstanley laughed in his sleeve when 
he saw the interest and admiration excited by the 
country girl whom he regarded only as the late 
Lady Venetia Digby's pretty proUgiCy and knew to 
be penniless. He did not contradict the whispered 
rumour flying from lip to lip that this new beauty 
was not only extraordinarily elegant and clever, 
but mighty rich, and coming in for vast lands and 
moneys. 

Ned wickedly gave a friend whose gallantry was 
only equalled by his impecuniosity the intro- 
duction to Jocosji for which he was clamouring, 
believing her to be a great heiress, and then devoted 
himself to the white-robed Lettice. She was looking 
round her with wide sweet eyes, full of childlike 
enjoyment of the glittering scene, a contrast to 
Jocosa in being unconscious altogether of herself 
and her attractions. 

The masque was charming, and Masters Inigo Jones 

and Ben Jonson had buried the hatchet and made 

up their quarrel over it, the architect supplying the 

o 
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scenery, and the poet the verses. But even at the 
hour of its production, ' rare ' old Ben lay, full of years 
and grievances, stricken with mortal sickness, and the 
curtain was soon to be rung down on one who for so 
long had been the last living link with Shakespeare. 

Katharine Mayne remembered her first entertain- 
ment of this kind at the Court of King James and 
Queen Anne — ^how, both among the performers and 
the spectators of the masque, ladies and gentlemen 
had indulged beforehand so freely in wine that 
they reeled when they walked and could not speak 
distinctly, and how she had been disgusted with 
the coarseness and impropriety of what she saw, 
and had never desired to go to Court again. 

But now things were different Refinement and 
exquisite elegance were the order of the day, under 
a King who was the beau-ideal of true courtesy 
and all the domestic virtues, and whose dainty 
consort personified the grace and esprit of French 
manners. Dark clouds were gathering thickly 
over the heads of this royal pair, and their own 
unwisdom and perverse actions were in a great 
degree responsible for the violence of the storm 
when it burst, yet the outward observer who only 
saw them holding their Court, sauntering in the 
park with their children, or sailing in their barge 
with its gay silken hangings from Whitehall to 
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Blackfriars to visit the studio of their beloved 
painter, little dreamed of danger ahead, or of the 
cauldron that was boiling beneath the still unruffled 
surface. 

*Twas a delightsome evening,' said Lettice. 
They had returned to the Friary after the masque, 
and she was resting in the carved high-backed 
chair in which Donatella Legh had sat reading 
Spenser that night the March winds roared in 
the chimneys. *Sir Ned Winstanley is very kind 
and friendly. I had only seen him once, when he 
came with Sir Kenelm Digby to Ashton Mayne, 
and yet he seemed almost like an old friend 
to-day, and attended me most of the time. But I 
fain would have had Godfrey there to share my 
pleasure.' 

Katharine and Jerome exchanged pleased looks, 
glad that their boy had not been forgotten by 
Lettice in that crowd of young gallants at 
Whitehall. 

* Why may not Godfrey go to Court with the 
rest of us, father ? ' 

' I reckon, if he might, he is too busy with 
his law books, dear heart, to leave his bower in the 
Temple for vain festivities,' Jerome answered. * But 
to-morrow I have summoned him here to take 
you abroad, and show you some of the town. He 
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must know the sights by this time as well as I 
do/ 

*Oh, I am right glad you have summoned him. 
Thank you, father. And shall we go inside that 
mighty St Paul's, and to the aqueducts at Holbom, 
and perhaps to a bookseller on London Bridge?' 

'Ay, thy thoughts ever turn again to books,' 
laughed Jerome. 'A bookseller's is no wondrous 
spectacle.' 

' Ah, but 'twould be a wondrous joy to find that 
1460 edition of Boethius with the miniatures my 
Master Scholar longs to possess.' 

'Well, then, you shall go to your bookseller's,' 
said Jerome. 

'And to the bear-pit, too, I hope,' suggested 
Jocosa, mischievously, knowing the mere mention 
of it would make Lettice shudder. 

* If I were the Queen,' Lettice said, * I would get 
the King to forbid all bear-baiting and cruel 
sport.' 

"Twere well to forbid first man-baiting in the 
Court of Star Chamber,' Jerome answered, a cloud 
passing over his genial countenance. 'Now then, 
ladies, to bed, or there'll be no bright eyes open to 
see sights to-morrow.' 

When they were alone together, Jocosa said to 
Lettice, — 
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*Let me instruct your innocence, little goose. 
You seem surprised that Ned Winstanley was so 
friendly and kind. Well, 'tis not surprising in the 
least. He likes a fair face, but when 'tis allied 
to a fair fortune, he and many others like it better 
still. Ned wants a rich wife, my dear ; and though 
I am not ill-looking, he has, I perceive, deserted me 
for you. I care not a fig for his desertion. He is a 
pretty musician, 'tis true. Would you like a husband 
who thrums on the viol all day, Lettice ? But Ned is 
not the only one who seeks a pretty fortune coupled 
with a pretty face. There are plenty of 'em, my 
dear. Oh, you will have such a gang to pick and 
choose from . . . like Portia in the play.' 

It seemed, after all, as if Jocosa's first taste of the 
gay world she had pined for so long had left some 
bitterness behind, although she looked radiant and 
triumphant enough. 

Lettice turned on her almost as rebukingly as 
serious Sylvia would have done. 

* Hearken, Joyce. I mislike this talk of wives and 
husbands and marrying. Why, because one has 
been to a masque, should one come home and speak 
of such things ? But to end it once for all I intend 
never to wed with any man unless it be Godfrey 
Legh.' 

For a moment the unexpectedness of the 
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announcement, and the firmness with which it was 
made, silenced Jocosa, then her red lips curled in 
scorn, and with a little rippling laugh she ex- 
claimed, — 

* Godfrey ! The poor blind scholar's son. Godfrey ! 
The boy we have played with when he was a baby, 
the boy with the curly pate. I cannot twist him in 
my imaginings into a husband, try as I will. I 
can think of him but as a playmate, or at most 
a brother. For you to wed with Godfrey would be 
as if I wed with Jean ! If your bridal is to be so 
tame as that, ask me not to come and dance at it) 
I pray. But the Esquire and Mistress Katharine 
will have a handsomer match in view for their 
darling than that, if Tm not much deceived.' 

Little did Jocosa know that the match she flouted 
with so much derision had been the heart's desire 
of Jerome and Katharine and of another, when God- 
frey and Lettice lay in their cradles. 

And Godfrey himself, in his little chamber at the 
top of four flights of crooked stairs in Middle 
Temple Lane, cudgelling his * curly pate ' with Roman 
law, suspected as little as Jocosa the dream of his 
elders concerning his future, for to keep him ignorant 
of it was, as they considered then, important to the 
success of their scheme. 
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He had exceeded the space, those years lying 
between five and fifteen, which the Greeks held to 
be the most vital in a boy's training, and Grodfrey 
was now of an age when in our day average boys 
are still in the sixth form at school, but in his were 
often married to fourteen-year-old wives and in some 
cases even sitting in Parliament for their county. 

At Oxford the boy had acquitted himself credit- 
ably though not brilliantly, and his youth had been 
guided, as Mr Sylvester expressed it, by the rector's 
friend and contemporary, the venerable and learned 
tutor of New College, under whose care and tuition 
Godfrey had been placed. His sociable open-air 
nature and his achievements in sport had made 
him popular among his fellows. 

On leaving Oxford he had chosen the profession 
of the law, and eaten his dinners in the ancient 
precincts of the Knight Templars ; and at times he 
found it hard to keep his nose to the grindstone, 
for he knew many convivial youths who had their 
* bowers in the Temple,' too, but did not think it 
necessary for that reason to be 'studious lawyers,' 
and they would readily have beguiled Godfrey from 
his steady ways into their frolics and dissipations 
if he had given them the chance. But Godfrey 
thought of his father's slender fortune, and of his 
self-denying youth, of all his and the Esquire's 
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loving admonitions when he left his home the 
first time, of the high hopes which they had of 
his future, together with the aged rector, and the 
sweet-faced, little dark-eyed lady who had been 
always tender as a mother to him, and so he 
avoided the paths that were beset with temptation, 
and refused to join in so much as one of those 
frays between the young students of the Temple 
and the tapster-boys of the Strand, which were 
of frequent occurrence and considered a mere 
matter of esprit de corps. 

And then, of course, one fair image was always 
before his eyes. For Lettice his childish devo- 
tion and brotherly camaraderie had grown and 
strengthened into a love as earnest as it was pure. 
Since the daily companionship with her had 
ceased, this first pure passion had only taken 
deeper root in his honest, boyish heart. It was 
Godfrey's rock of strength in his entry into what 
is called life. He chafed at doing nothing for 
Lettice, not serving her in any way. What good, 
he said to himself now and then, did reading 
Roman law do Lettice? Why had he made 
choice of the law? He would never be a judge. 
It would have been better, perhaps, to enlist as a 
soldier and go to the foreign wars. He pictured 
himself dying in battle with her name on his 
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lips, and then he asked himself, laughing at his 
own folly, how that would be serving Lettice any 
more than reading law? Then he would plant 
his elbows on the table again and return to his 
plodding. 

He would rather have broken in horses or tamed 
hawks for a living, but reading law was his present 
duty, and so he read. He did not know that 

* Those also serve 
Who only stand and wait,' 

and in doggedly doing his duty he was really 
serving and waiting for her who, though she was 
ever present in his heart, seemed so infinitely far 
away from him in position and fortune. 

Godfrey's nose came from the grindstone quickly 
enough at the Esquire's summons to Blackfriars. 
Lettice did not seem far away as she greeted him 
in her frank, gracious manner, although she was 
attired in garments which seemed to his eyes 
wondrously rich and long compared with the simple 
kirtle and coif she had been wont to wear in the 
country. 

How lovely the healthy vermilion of her cheeks 
and lips looked above the yellow taffeta gown 
with fluted collar of diaphanous lawn spreading 
from her shoulders like a half-open fan. How 
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smiling and soft were the topaz eyes, with the 
long, curly plume in her brown velvet cap nodding 
over them. 

It was indeed bliss for Godfrey to have this 
fair girl he loved at his side as they walked beneath 
the great roof of St Paul's, where, as was the 
custom of the time, a variegated crowd were pro- 
menading the aisles : all sorts and conditions of 
men who had been dining at the ordinaries round 
about the yard and Fleet Street. Godfrey 
pointed out now and again some legal big-wig or 
shining light of the Church and Navy. They looked 
together at Mr Inigo Jones's unfinished portico, and 
then they took boat on the Thames, which was 
all alive with wherries and barges. They passed 
under the ancient bridge with the tall houses upon 
it, and saw the outside of the gloomy Tower. Then 
turning with the tide, and landing at Temple Stairs, 
they stood by the effigies of the Crusaders, in 
the Round Church, and when they came back 
again to the maze of crooked lanes and courts, 
walled pleasances and unexpected flights of old 
stone steps which intersected Blackfriars, they 
passed the Wardrobe and the Play - house, at 
that time closed because life had been endangered 
by the vast number of play-goers that flocked 
there, and the narrow streets approaching it had 
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been congested by their coaches. There was a 
goodly line of coaches now, waiting outside Sir 
Anthony van Dyck's house, for since the painter's 
return from the Netherlands, two years before, the 
rage for his portraits had been greater than ever, 
and it was said that not only duplicates but great 
portions of the originals themselves were the work 
of his numerous pupils, otherwise he could not 
have executed one half of the orders that poured 
in on him. 

At the end of the long room in Jerome's house, 
with the tapestry hangings, which opened out of 
the small one over the gatehouse, was a bow window, 
with a view of the river. Here, when Lettice and 
Godfrey came home from their happy sight-seeing, 
they found Katharine and Jocosa looking forth, 
for one of the royal barges was waiting at the 
stairs. In a few minutes the little Prince of Wales, 
wearing a suit of armour, came down the path from 
the painter's, attended by several gentlemen, one 
of whom covered the prince's black hair with his 
cap as he stepped on board — 

*What a swarthy little man he is! Not pretty 
and fair-complexioned like his sisters and brothers,' 
said Katharine. * His years are but tender for 
him to be taken out of the hands of the 
women.' 
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She was referring to a report, that was part of the 
news of the day, that the Prince of Wales was to 
have his own separate household, with gentlemen of 
the bed-chamber, and grooms, a master of the horse, 
ushers, cup-bearers, equerries, and even a secretary. 
Yet a year later all these superfluous gentlemen 
apparently could not make him take a dose of 
physic, and the Queen his mother had to interfere 
and write a letter of sharp rebuke to little Charles, 
in which she threatened to come herself and pour 
the drug down his throat. 

Often during the next few months, while they 
were at Black friars. Mistress Katharine and Lettice 
and Jocosa saw from this window the royal children, 
either with or without their parents, being lifted 
on to the landing-stage by the ladies in charge of 
them, and running up the carpeted path and steps 
to the painter's studio, their toy spaniels at their 
heels, as fast as the long petticoats they wore 
would permit. 

Fair, gentle children, with the luckless Stuart 
fate hovering over their innocent heads! Well do 
we know their small, grave, oval faces, their delicate 
little hands and feet, their charmingly quaint 
garments, from those silvery, radiant masterpieces of 
Van Dyck, in which he shows not only his genius as 
a portrait painter, but his insight into childhood. 
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If at this period he may have begun to portray 
hurriedly the fashionable courtiers zxiA grandes dames 
who were crazy to be painted by his hand, there 
is evidence in his child-groups that the little ones, 
at anyrate, were always painted con amore, with a 
loving care and attention to every detail of their 
natve childish beauty. 



CHAPTER XIV 

MUSIC AND SONG IN BLACKFRIARS 

JOCOSA had attained what had so long been her 
heart's desire. She had come at last from the 
dull countryside to London, and had been admired 
at masques and balls, Queen Henrietta herself 
having taken notice of her graceful dancing. 
But though only the square of old monastic garden 
divided the house she was in from the painter's, 
it was some time before she saw Jean's great 
master face to face. The Esquire and Katharine 
were to be painted by him, and Jocosa was promised 
she should accompany them to the studio when 
they went for their sitting, but there was a long 
string of names before theirs in the little vellum 
book in which Sir Anthony put down his appoint- 
ments, and Jocosa, after the excitement of her 
first gaieties had subsided, became, as she said to 
Jean, * mighty curious and impatient to become 
acquainted' with the King's painter. 

* And if you were kind and a little disposed to 

222 
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be my servant, Jean, you could have gotten me 
acquainted with him ere now.' 

At this Jean's brow lowered. *'Tis not in my 
power to do it. And if it were, I might hesitate 
to serve you to my master's disservice.' 

'What next? Disservice indeed!' 

*Yes, Sir Anthony knows a score and more of 
beauties. 'Twere no kindness to add another to 'em. 
Beauties are sometimes troublesome acquaintances.' 

*You think so? I never knew that beauty was 
so common. Beauties grow on every bush like 
blackberries, I suppose.' 

And as had happened each time that Jean had 
visited his guardian's house since Jocosa came to 
Blackfriars, the two parted in wrath, much to the 
distress of Lettice and gentle Mistress Katharine. 

The two girls were playing at battledore one 
morning on the grass when a gardener brought 
them word that the King was coming to the 
stairs, and that the painter was there awaiting His 
Majesty. 

* Come, Lettice. Hasten ! ' cried Jocosa, eagerly, 
'or we shall be too late.' 

They ran down an alley, skirted on one side by 
the house, on the other by a grey wall on which 
stonecrop and valerian grew, leading to Mr Mayne's 
bowling green, which abutted on the river. Here 
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the wall was low, and the girls could easily perch 
themselves upon it and see what was passing round 
the stairway. 

They saw Sir Anthony standing there bareheaded, 
with two or three of his servants and his assistant, 
Jan de Reyn. He looked a little worn, and his 
eyes were fixed with a dreamy sadness on the 
dancing waters of the Thames. As he stood thus 
in his rich negligie dress, the pale March sun shin- 
ing on his light auburn locks, and striking sparks 
from the jewelled hilt of his rapier, to Jocosa he 
appeared the perfect mirror of all cavalier elegance, 
enhanced by the halo of his genius and reputation. 

The girl was ripe for one of those romantic and 
foolish admirations which girls of her age, in all 
times, have often been known to conceive, at first 
sight, for men many years older than themselves, 
who are celebrated. 

Jocosa, sitting on the wall, longed for the artist 
to turn and see her. She leant forward as far as 
she dared, throwing her shuttlecock in the air and 
catching it on the palm of her hand. But when 
Sir Anthony did turn his head in that direction, 
it was a pair of topaz eyes that first arrested him ; 
their uncommon colour, their candid, innocent out- 
look set his memory vibrating. Where had he 
seen them before? 
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Then Jocosa dropped the shuttlecock on the 
other side of the wall, and leant over sideways, 
stretching her hand down in a vain attempt to 
get at it. The wall was deeper on the other side, 
and she knew she could not reach it, still she kept 
her hand in its outstretched position against the 
dark stone background. Only recently had Jocosa 
become conscious of the fact that her hands were 
as worthy of notice as her face. 

Jean had never drawn them, but since she had 
come to town he had told her that she had such 
hands as a sculptor would delight to model, and 
said a beautiful hand was all too rare among the 
bevies of fair English dames who came to sit to 
his master, so that, since his return from Brussels and 
Antwerp, his master found he had not the time to 
make a careful study of unshapely hands, and now 
would clap one pretty pair in ten on to nine ladies to 
whom they didn't belong. But when they were abroad, 
his master had in the portraits he painted then of his 
fellow-artists expended great care on the portrayal 
of their hands, saying there was as much character 
in a hand as in a face, especially in an artist's. 
To this information of Jean's was due Jocosa's 
little manoeuvre on the wall, which, to her infinite 
satisfaction, was not lost on the painter. 

The fluttering, slender, perfectly-moulded fingers. 
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with their nails like rose petals, caught his eye at 
last 

'Something has dropped from that exquisite lily 
hand yonder/ he said to De Reyn. *Go and 
restore her handkerchief to my neighbour's pretty 
daughter, for I presume she it is/ 

*The young lady has dropped her shuttlecock. 
She is not Mr Mayne's daughter, sir/ replied the 
assistant, ' but his daughter's companion. A minute 
agone they were playing at battledore on the grass 
plot, and Jean Dorigny was gaping through an 
upstairs window on them. He doth speak of her 
as his cousin, and several of us have a mind to be 
envious of his cousinship.* 

*Ah! she must be then the boy Dorigny's in- 
amorata and the other maiden is the daughter of 
the house. Methinks I know her face, but where 
I have seen it escapes me.' 

Meanwhile a servant had given Jocosa her shuttle- 
cock, which she received with a smile over the 
servant's head meant for Van Dyck, but at this 
moment the Royal barge arrived at the stairs 
and the King's disembarkation absorbed his 
attention. 

Almost directly he alighted Charles was deep in 
animated conversation with his painter with regard 
tp the merits of a new Titian which he had purchased 




The King's Barge at Blackfriars Stairs. 
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with a Guido Reni and other paintings from a 
German collection. 

This was the time when the King was putting off 
the evil day of calling a Parliament by wringing 
ship-money from inland disaffected subjects to fill his 
yawning coffers; when he was contemplating a 
plunge into war with Spain for the restitution of the 
Palatinate to his sister Elizabeth; when formidable 
trouble was pending in Scotland through the Arch- 
bishop's designs of forcing the liturgy and ritual of 
the English Church on a people who were resolved 
to decline it at any price. A crop of cares heavy 
enough, one would have thought, to engage the 
kingly mind to the exclusion of any topic more 
frivolous or pleasant 

Yet such was the buoyancy of the King's spirits, 
so keen his enthusiasm for art, that he could cast 
all his cares from him for hours together in Van 
Dyck's studio, where he delighted to turn over the 
master's sketch-books and watch with the eye of 
a connoisseur his deft swiftness with the etching 
needle as he worked at odd moments on his 
Iconography, that gallery of famous heads in which 
he desired to send down to posterity, in a series of 
masterly engravings, all his great contemporaries — 
artists and savants, statesmen, generals and musicians. 

But if the King did not fail to find solace in the 
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congenial society of his painter, even he had a 
daily lengthening account against His Majesty. 
This ^mhnoire pour sa Majesti le RoV survives 
in Van Dyck's own language and handwriting, 
and never was an unpaid bill a more interesting 
document. In addition to his annual salary of 
two hundred pounds being in arrears, and his 
prices having been cut down, we learn from it that 
large sums were still owing for Le Rot d la Chase ; 
le Prince Carles , avec le Ducq de Yore, Princesse 
Maria, Princesse Elizabeth, Princesse Anna; Une 
Reyne vestu en bleu ; Une Reyne vestu en blanc, and 
so on, to the number of nineteen portraits. 

Nevertheless, the King occasionally made airy 
allusion to the low state of his Royal finances, and 
one day asked Sir Anthony, in joke, if he knew what 
money troubles were. 

* Indeed, sire, yes,' was the prompt reply. ' A 
man cannot keep open house and an open purse 
for his friends without coming now and then to 
the bottom of his funds.' 

Probably the King did not pursue the subject 
further, but thought with regret of days gone by, 
when he could afford to be lavish and punctual in 
his payments to artists so inferior in genius to his 
friend and favourite as an Orazia Gentileschi or 
a Gerard Honthorst. 
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Very far away indeed did Lettice seem the next 
time Godfrey left his grindstone in the Temple 
and came to Blackfriars. Other guests were there 
on that mild evening in spring, among them 
Sir Edward Winstanley, whose eyes followed the 
movements of the daughter of the house with an 
eloquence and fervour of expression rivalling that 
of his glib tongue. He hung over her when she 
played a prelude and galliard on the virginals, and 
afterwards when Jerome proposed his favourite 
madrigal, 'Sweet Honeysucking Bees,' and the 
music-books were produced, Sir Ned shared Lettice's 
book. Godfrey, who, unlike most of the young 
people of that day, could not sing, withdrew into 
the shadowy alcove, where he hoped he might be 
left undisturbed to watch Lettice's rosy lips as she 
sang, across that wide ocean which to-night seemed 
to separate her from him, because another and not 
himself stood beside her holding her music^book. 
And that other apparently could sing * Sweet 
Honeysucking Bees ' and * Flora gave me Fairest 
Flowers* without so much as glancing at the 
notes, or averting his gaze from the fair young 
face on a level with his, for the girl was as tall 
as he was. 

Poor Godfrey ; somehow or other instead of the 
chorus of voices he heard only one voice, deep and 
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low and soft, and it was not singing 'Flora gave 
me Fairest Flowers/ but reading * She was called the 
one without a peer, and in all his life he was never 
weary of serving her and his heart was surrendered to 
her/ and the trout stream rippled and babbled an 
accompaniment. Why did the halcyon morning 
with its blue sky and golden sunshine come back 
to him now ? why did he feel again the firm, slender 
foot pressed to his mouth and the thrill that 
passed through him when she had said, ' That 
was a great service, Godfrey, my child of the 
sea?' 

It was so long ago. Then she had been still 
his playmate, his fellow-pupil, the companion of 
his boyhood, the sharer of all its little triumphs 
and troubles. Now she was a star, shining 
miles and miles above him in an inaccessible 
heaven. But his own bright particular star, no 
one could prevent her being that, whose radiance 
from however great a distance it was shed 
should illuminate his uphill path and keep his life 
pure. 

Godfrey was too modest to feel he had any 
right to be jealous. He was the poor Puritan 
scholar's son. She, the rich man's daughter, with 
a long pedigree and a rent-roll, lovely, gracious, 
kind, was there any wonder that other aspirants. 
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bolder and more favoured by fortune than he, 
should be at her feet? 

The last notes of the second madrigal had died 
away, and Godfrey, waking out of his reverie, saw 
Jocosa standing before him showing her pretty 
teeth in a mocking smile. 

< " Why so dull and mute, young sinner ? Prythee, 
why so mute?"' she quoted at him. *Ah, master 
curly head, you would not be playing the pale, 
wan lover sulking in a corner if you knew a 
secret I know.' 

*Tell me then what secret you know,' said 
Godfrey, but Jocosa would not have betrayed 
Lettice for much coaxing. *You must have 
patience,' she said. *'Tis a secret not for me to 
disclose. I came to tell no secrets, but to say 
Mistress Katharine would have you come and sing 
in the next madrigal.' 

'She knows I cannot sing and you know my 
incapacity, too,' replied Godfrey. 

*What do I hear?' said a gentleman who had 
followed his charmer into the alcove. 'A youth 
protesting he cannot sing. Where can he have 
been educated?' 

* If he cannot sing he can sit a fiery great horse 
as if it were a mule,' Jocosa said, taking up the 
cudgels for Godfrey. * He can fly hawks with the 
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best, and run as well as ride to hounds, for he is 
fleet-footed as a greyhound himself. He can fence, 
too, and mayhap, if put to it, could fight a duel 
with swords and kill his man. So, if it please 
you, this youth's education has not been entirely 
neglected, as you would seem to imply, sir.' 

Jocosa was not best pleased at the persistent 
attentions of this gallant admirer, Ned Winstanley's 
fashionable, impecunious friend, and his following her 
into the alcove, whither she had come on the pre- 
text of asking Godfrey to join in the singing, but 
really with another design, annoyed her. 

There was an invisible door in the panels 
behind her which she knew how to open, and, to the 
unbounded chagrin of the gallant philanderer, Jocosa 
chose to vanish through it, beckoning with her round 
fan of feathers not him but the youth who couldn't 
sing to follow her. 

The door led into an outside gallery, where a flight 
of steps descended to the terrace in front of the 
Emperor's apartments. As she led the way into the 
garden Jocosa burst out laughing. 

' Methinks I can see him standing there,' she said, 
' gazing with blank calf s eyes at the place where my 
person has been swallowed up miraculously, he 
doubtless thinks, by the panel. How soon one 
begins to weary of these young men of fashion and 
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their fine empty compliments. The sighing for what 
one hasn't got lasts longer much than the pleasure 
when one has gotten it. Isn't is so, Godfrey?' 

' I know not,' answered Godfrey in jest, ' for I am 
still sighing.' 

* It's a sudden whim come to me, Godfrey, this of 
taking the air in the starlight, and you will not plague 
me by saying my eyes are twin planets and my lips 
coral and my teeth pearls. To think all that ever 
sounded new, when now 'tis so stale. To think that 
I blushed and frowned the frosty day I first went 
to Gayhurst in Dame Dorothy's scarlet damask 
cloak because someone told me the roses Jack Frost 
had killed were blooming with extra beauty in my 
cheeks. Only think on't Blushed at such a trite 
speech as that, and cherished it so that I remember 
it yet' 

They were now on the Monks' Path, and the 
branches of the old walnut tree spread darkly 
above them against the faint, misty blue of the 
starlit sky. 

* Tis curious how one cherishes the first praise of 
one's person,* thus went on Jocosa, still practising her 
blasd airs on Godfrey. 

*But long, long ere that Jean had told you a 
hundred times of your beauty, and made pictures of 
it,* said simple Godfrey. 
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'Oh, Jean. Jean and the looking-glass scarce 
counted/ retorted Jocosa. At the end of the path 
Godfrey would have turned back, but she laid her 
hand on his arm. * Nay, we need not return to the 
madrigal party so soon — Lettice is safe, I assure you, 
with Sir Ned ; I mean safe not to fall in love with 
him. Trust me for knowing that. Come, I have a 
fancy to venture on the cloister and peep in at Sir 
Anthony's windows. I would not dare do it alone, 
but with you, dear Godfrey, see if I haven't courage 
to pry boldly — and listen. Music is coming from 
there too. Finer music than " Sweet Honeysucking 
Bees." Jean told us Mr Nicholas Lanifere, master of 
the King's music, was to be there to-night. Oh, 'tis 
certainly entrancing music. We must hear it nearer. 
Come, come, Godfrey.' 

Jocosa was now no longer tossing her head and 
flirting her fan with an assumption of weary indiffer- 
ence, but sparkling with bright eagerness and excite- 
ment. She dropped her fan, picked up her trailing 
skirts, and scampered noiselessly into the shadow of a 
clump of lilac bushes on the edge of the cloister. On 
other nights she had seen from a distance the softly- 
illuminated interior of the painter's dining-room and 
withdrawing-room on the ground floor, as he kept 
* open house ' for his friends, and had caught sight of 
his profile silhouetted against the light. But from 
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her present coigne of vantage she was so close to 
the wide-open lattice that she could see and hear 
from without all that passed in the room almost as 
if she were in it. 

Most reluctantly, obedient to her whimsical desire, 
Godfrey crouched beside her, thinking of how one of 
his now rare opportunities of gazing on Lettice's face 
was speeding fast away. 

The shimmering light shone mysteriously on 
pictures and tapestry. Those well-known courtiers 
and friends of the Queen, Sir Endymion Porter and 
Sir Tobie Matthew, sat dicing with two ladies in a 
recess. On the snowy cloth of the deserted supper- 
table Sancho, the monkey, in his green velvet coat, 
disported himself among dishes heaped with choice 
fruit and the half-empty wineglasses. 

At the other end of the room, on a dalfs, was 
the spinet inlaid with wreaths of roses and true 
lover's knots. Here sat Mr Lanifere, the King's 
musician, and grouped round him some choristers 
and performers on the lute, virginals and viol. They 
had just finished a canon by Byrd, and now were 
holding their instruments, silent, all looking with 
intense interest at a little lady in white, a slight, 
girlish figure, who was to play a solo on the viol di 
gamba. She began a plaintive Italian air of Ceccini, 
and small as her slim fingers were they seemed to 
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have a complete mastery of the strings. Her face 
was of an extraordinary clear paleness, and her 
brown hair, which hung in thick curls on her slender 
neck, was fine and silky. In her hair she wore a 
pearl comb, her only visible trinket, for if the green 
ribbon round her neck had any ornament attached to 
it, it was hidden under the opening of her dress. 

She drew the bow with a demure, bird-like grace 
across the big unwieldy instrument, whose polish 
shone with a rare, ruddy lustre (Master Nicholas 
Lani^re himself had presented it to his clever little 
pupil), and kept her eyes, that were like a fawn's, 
downcast as she played. Near her, listening in an 
attitude of rapture, was her host, the painter. 

* How can you, but a fragile child, play thus ? ' he 
said to her when she had finished her piece. * You 
bring forth such deep, sad tones as if there were a 
soul sobbing within that wooden case. One would 
have said that to play like that, it were necessary to 
have suffered something of the pangs of love and the 
sorrows of life. But you, so young, so innocent, what 
can you know of love and sorrow ? ' 

* Ah, but I have known sorrow,* said the little lady 
in white. She might have added that she had passed 
some of her tender childhood in that great prison 
of tragedies, the Tower, where she had been taken to 
enliven the captivity of her father while he languished 
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within its gloomy walls, that her inheritance had been 
confiscated in infancy, and she, a ward of the King's 
and connected with him by blood, was dependent on 
the bounty of her Royal relative. But reserve and 
pride prevented the little lady saying all this, so she 
remarked, * I have known sorrow,* and turned her soft 
eyes on him as much as to say, * Do they not look as 
if they might shed tears ? * 

* Sorrow ! ' he echoed with a low laugh. * Nay, 
what does a maiden of your years call sorrow ? Losing 
a bauble perchance, or breaking a string of that 
instrument from which you draw such infinite sweet 
melody.* 

She did not answer, but she could have told him 
how at that moment there rested near her heart 
'a bauble* which she had taken care not to lose, 
a ring worn as a locket, because it was still too 
large to be slipped with safety on any of her 
small fingers. It had been as a talisman to her 
all these years, treasured on her gentle bosom in 
memory of the tall, smiling young man who had 
crossed her path that day when she toddled between 
old Sage and Jock Stebbing over the uneven stones 
of Blackfriars. 

Merry peals of laughter came from the dicers. 
One of the ladies had slipped the coins Sir Tobie 
had won down his back. Fair forms flitted past 
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the windows, promenading the long rooms, and a 
pair paused now and then to examine a picture or 
statue. Jocosa could have heard their criticisms if 
she had cared to listen, but her eyes and ears were 
centred on the master of the house as he bent over 
the dainty little performer on the viol da gamba, 
speaking so low that Jocosa could not catch a word. 

After all, the painter was only, perhaps, patronising 
the fair young musician and trying to solve the 
problem of how so much finished talent and power 
of passionate musical expt;ession could belong to 
so small and inexperienced a person. 

But Jocosa envied fiercely the pale-faced girl 
and would have given the world to change places 
with her at that moment. She wondered how she 
could sit there so prim, cold and collected in that 
charming presence. 

The musicians struck up a tinkling sarabande, 
and then Jocosa lost control of her wild impulses 
and her feet. She glided swiftly out of her retreat 
under the lilacs on to the cloister, and stood for a 
moment in the golden light the windows cast on 
the blackness of its floor. Then with uplifted chin 
she began to dance. 

A lady and gentleman coming to the window 
to look at the stars saw her, and the gentleman 
exclaimed, — 
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*Jove! I look forth to see a fixed star and 
behold a meteor dancing ! — Tis ever the unexpected 
that happens.* 

*'Tis evident she would fain pose as model for 
Herodias's daughter. Shall we call Sir Anthony?' 
said the lady. 

* He could scarce paint her at such a time 
and in such a place. Ah! see, she has vanished 
without craving for the head of John the 
Baptist' 

Others of the company had by this time come 
to peer curiously from the window. But Jocosa 
had fled, not before a pair of sharp eyes had, 
however, identified her as that handsome Miss 
Truscott whose fine dancing my Lady Carlisle 
said the Queen had been much pleased with at 
one of her balls. 

*Oh, Godfrey, Godfrey,' cried Jocosa, running 
like a hare into the safety of the jutting buttresses 
of Mr Mayne's house. *Why have I forgot myself 
thus? Oh, I could die for shame. Think if he 
had seen me, Sir Anthony van Dyck. I am 
right thankful he did not And yet when I was 
watching from under the lilacs, I was crazy for him 
to see me, for them all to look at me, and that's 
what I did it for, and now I'm shamed, oh, so 
shamed at myself. " Herodias's daughter ! " Oh, 
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Grodfrey, did you hear that? Promise you will 
not speak of it to a soul, not even Jean.' 

Godfrey promised in his straightforward fashion, 
but was sorely perplexed, and he failed to find 
a motive in his companion's vagaries. 

He fancied Lettice looked inquiringly at him 
when he bade her good-night, for there was only 
time to take his leave when he and Jocosa came 
back to the long, low room where Jerome and his 
guests had been singing madrigals. Had Lettice 
missed him from his comer and the service of his 
worshipping eyes? 

Godfrey asked himself this as the iron tongues 
of the city steeples boomed out the midnight hour. 
The moon flooded his little chamber up four pairs 
of stairs, with a cold, white radiance, illuminating 
the picture at the head of his bed, an etching done 
by Jean's hand of Raphael's * Dream of the Young 
Knight.' 

It had become part of Godfrey's devotions to 
look morning and night at the youth in armour 
with the two figures of his vision, the one laughing 
and alluring, beckoning him to the primrose paths 
of pleasure and sloth ; the other fair, too, but holding, 
with a sweet seriousness, book and sword, inspiring 
the knight to industrious striving after excellence. 
He opened the little Greek Testament, which had 
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been Donatella Legh's, and the name he supposed 
to be his mother's smiled at him from the fly-leaf 
in Peter's handwriting. Then he thought of how 
lovingly Mistress Katharine Mayne's arms had 
encircled his neck to-night, almost with more 
tenderness than usual, and as he had wondered 
once before, he wondered now, if it were possible 
that his own mother could have held him in 
greater dearness. 

The curly head nestled on the pillow, the sinewy 
young limbs stretched themselves out on the small, 
hard bed, and in a few minutes Godfrey had sunk 
into the healthy slumber of youth. Unlike 
Raphael's young knight who slept above him, only 
one figure stood by him in his dreams. 



CHAPTER XV 

BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN 

* Oh, Master Scholar, if you could but see it ! Tis 
in Gothic lettering, red and black. And there are 
queer little figures of men and beasts in the 
borders and leafy curling scrolls. The most valiant 
deeds of Bertrand are shown on a background of 
gold in fourteen miniatures, and the gold shines 
like the sun!* 

Lettice's voice rose and fell in ecstatic cadences. 

* Would I could see the golden head bending 
o'er it,' said Peter Legh, with a sigh. * Like 
Hezekiah, I prayed to see thee grown to woman- 
hood, but it was not granted. Not granted.' 

* Be not sad, dear Master Scholar, because you 

cannot see me. I am little changed from the time 

when you yet had your sight. I may be higher 

in stature and older in years. That is all the 

difference. 'Tis more sad that you cannot see this 

glorious " Vie du Vaillant Bertrand du Guescliny 

Neither is that so very sad, because, before you were 

242 
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blind, you had many such rare books painted and 
illuminated thus with birds and beasts by the skill 
of some laborious hand hundreds of years ago. 
Though methinks I never have seen quite such 
deep, rich gold grounds as these/ 

Peter, in spite of his blindness, could no more 
resist the booksellers than a moth the candle, and 
had come to Blackfriars for two days to go the 
round of familiar haunts in St Paul's churchyard. 

The precious small folio Lettice nursed on her lap 
and gloated over with her topaz eyes, as she sat at 
his feet in the long, panelled room, was one of the 
morning's bargains. 

Jerome had taken his wife and Jocosa to the 
celebration of St George's Day, which this year was 
being held in great pomp and magnificence at 
Windsor. And Lettice had chosen to stay at 
home with her scholar, as once, years before, she 
had given up going to the fair for the same 
reason. 

* This is my Feast of St George,* she had said as 
she opened, with a religious touch, Bertrand du 
Guesclin, 

* But you will be missed from the revels. Especi- 
ally by one. Is it not so?' asked Peter. 

* Godfrey is not gone to Windsor,' was the quick 
answer. 
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* Twas not of the lad I was thinking/ Peter said, 
with a smile brightening his thin, wan features. 
* There is another, ay, more than one other, I hear 
from a little bird. Is there not a gentleman whose 
lute you accompany on the virginals sometimes? 
Is he not often in the Friary and at every place 
where he thinks he may chance to meet you?' 

* If you mean Sir Ned Winstanley, he is extreme 
kind and civil, as the others are,' said Lettice. ' So 
he was to Jocosa before I knew him. And I do 
not believe half the fine speeches he makes to 
me are serious. I hope not* 

* And the others who are extreme kind and civil, 
what of them ? * 

*They all try to talk, I think, like Sir John 
Suckling, Mr Carew and Herrick in their verses. 
Tis pretty enough, but sounds meaningless vain 
in prose, and 'twould not pain me if I never heard 
their like again. Joyce and I have indeed had 
merry times dancing at Whitehall and Hampton 
Court, going to the playhouse and the masques, 
and seeing all the gay sights and great people. 
Yet, dear Master Scholar, I love the country best, 
and I would ride back with you to-morrow if I 
might' 

' Her mother's own daughter,' thought Peter. * In 
the world, but her innocency untainted by world- 
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liness/ He stroked the hair floating across his 
knees. 

* You remind me/ he said, * of that young and fair 
Lady Jane Grey, when Dr Ascham found her in her 
chamber reading Plato with "as smiling delight as 
most men read a merry tale of Bocase," while the 
rest of the household were a-hunting in the park. 
Would she not fain be with them, he asked, and 
she made answer, " I wis they have not a shadow 
of the pleasure in their sport that I have in my 
Plato."' 

* Yes,* Lettice replied, laughing. * I wis they at 
Windsor have not a shadow of the pleasure in their 
revels that I have in sitting here with my Master 
Scholar and Bertrand the Brave.' 

* According to the saw, three is no company ,j 
said Peter, * but did I not hear the door open ? ' 

Lettice looked up and saw a pair of broad 
shoulders and a curly head outlined against the 
stained-glass window at the end of the room. 

Godfrey, hearing Mr Legh was in Blackfriars, 
had come from the Temple to pay his filial respects 
— little dreaming that he should find Lettice, too, for 
he thought she had gone to Windsor. 

' Tis Godfrey,* exclaimed Lettice, joyously. * Now 
there will be four of us. Come, Godfrey, and let 
me introduce the most valiant Bertrand du 
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Guesclin. You and he will be good friends. See, 
'tis set forth not in words only, but in pictures, 
the fine deeds he did.' 

Godfrey was drawing one of the high-backed, 
heavy chairs near Peter's, but Lettice patted the 
floor beside her stool, and he stretched his length 
upon it The boundless ocean that had swept 
betwixt him and his beloved the night he watched 
her singing * Sweet Honeysucking Bees,' with Sir 
Ned looking over her book, rolled away now. 
They were near each other again, as near as when 
they had sat on the fallen willow by the rushing 
trout stream. 

Lettice looked at the miniatures in Bertrand, 
but Godfrey looked at Lettice's profile and her 
little ear, like a pink shell, all the time. The 
blind scholar's long white fingers rested first on 
one young head leaning against his knee, then 
on the other, and his heart was as glad as theirs. 

Before the end of summer Mr Legh at the 
Moat House had his dear neighbours back again. 
His loneliness was cheered once more by Jerome's 
morning visits and Lettice coming in at all hours 
to read to him, or, what was even a greater pleasure 
to the girl, to take a quill and write in her prim, 
quaint handwriting on a fair sheet of parchment 
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passages from Tasso and sonnets of Camoens, which 
the scholar knew by heart and turned into English 
as he dictated. 

The swallows flashed in and out of the eaves, 
the pigeons sat in lines cooing on the gables, 
country sounds and scents came in at the 
window, and Sage hobbled about at her work 
and muttered to her better-half that *the master 
told up a deal that wasn't in Scripture, and 'twas 
strange Mistress Lettice, considering she had not 
been brought to the Lord, should be as pleased to 
sit there in the parlour bent double for hours to- 
gether over book learning, as she ever had been 
before she went to the wanton city of London/ 

' But 'tis bred in her bone,' added Sage. * When 
scholar mates with scholar 'tis natural enow the 
offspring should be bookish. I'm nigh forgetting 
sometimes that she hath not sprung, in fact, from 
yonder high stock.* 

' And another suitor rid away this morn,' said 
Jock, leaning on his scythe. *A broken heart or 
two don't weigh heavily on her pretty soul.' 

*And no blame to her for that. She knows a 
gallant's heart can mend as easily as it breaks.' 

It had been as Jocosa predicted — Lettice's lovers 
were numerous, and the young gentlewoman of 
"comely parts," whose lands would bring in large 
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sums a year, was a prize that men were unwilling 
to let slip through their fingers for lack of cours^e 
to try and win it Hence quite a little procession 
of belated aspirants for the hand of Esquire Mayne's 
heiress since his visit to London had come 
down to Ashton Mayne, and only to ride away dis- 
consolate, if not broken-hearted, as they one and all 
declared themselves to be. 

Jocosa had not returned with the Maynes to the 
country. She had so dreaded resuming the routine 
of her life at Moorfields, the dreary hours in the 
still-room and the kitchen, and her mother's futile 
domestic homilies, the games of chess with fretful 
Mr Truscott, and Sylvia's * preaching,' that she had 
exercised a little strategy and diplomacy to get 
left behind. 

The same piquant charm and girlish adoration 
of an older woman's beauty which had interested 
Lady Venetia Digby in her, and touched her kindly 
heart, had also won the lady who possessed such 
a powerful influence at Queen Henrietta's Court, 
Lucy, Countess of Carlisle. This brilliant woman, 
whom courtly Mr Waller apostrophised in her 
widow's weeds as Venus rising from a sea of jet, 
enjoyed to a singular degree the friendship and 
confidence of the great unpopular Lord Deputy 
of Ireland. To Jocosa the thought of such a 
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platonic intimacy seemed full of wonder and 
romance. The equivalents of the modern novel 
then were ponderous productions of the type of The 
Grand Cyrus and Cleopatra in nine or ten volumes. 
Jocosa had not patience to read them, but she 
had found novels since she came from the 
country in the lives of the people of quality she 
had been brought in contact with, and of this kind 
of novel she had a vague longing to be herself 
the heroine. 

Thus when through Countess Carlisle's recom- 
mendation she entered the household of an 
easy-going Lady Colvin, where she was allowed 
considerable freedom, Jocosa went one day in 
a spirit of adventure to the studio of Sir Anthony 
van Dyck and offered him her perfect little hands 
as models. So these pretty appendages may be 
seen to-day in the portrait of many a stately 
young maid and matron whose own hands were 
deficient in beauty of form and colour, and so 
deemed by the painter unworthy to be per- 
petuated for coming generations on any canvas 
of his. 

It need not be said that Jean disapproved of 
Jocosa's plan of coming as a model *for the 
hands' to his master's studio. But the painter 
supposed it was a scheme contrived by a pair of 
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lovers in order that they might meet sometimes 
now that the Maynes had left Blackfriars and 
Jocosa was no longer in the next house, and he 
good-naturedly acquiesced in it 

This was a case in which he did not yield to 
the irresistible attraction that a pretty face almost 
invariably had for him nor the temptation to flirt 
with its owner. 

For Jean's sake, perhaps, Van Dyck was careful 
to confine his admiring notice of Jocosa strictly 
to her hands. 

Steady work, enthusiasm for art and passionate 
loyalty to his master's person had won Jean, in 
these years, Sir Anthony's serious regard. He was 
something more now than the pretty boy, to be 
petted and set to odd jobs. In the eyes of his 
beloved master he had become a valued assistant 
whose service and devotion he would have been 
sorry to lose. 

Sometime in the year 1638, Jean in his diary 
narrated the following: — 

*Mr Dobson hath now his own studio, separated 
from my master. He did propose me terms to go 
and work for him. I was near to laugh in his 
face at his thinking I would ever leave Sir Anthony 
to go with him. . . . 

' I have to-day » finished a complete copy of " The 
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King at the Hunt." Sir Anthony spoke in praise 
thereof before all of them. He saith the King's 
horse in mine hath almost more breath in his 
nostrils and fire in the eye than in his own. At 
this I could have stood on my head for joy. 
The copy in every part is by my hand, even 
to the mighty trees, for which my master made 
studies in the park at Eltham. Methinks His 
Majesty has never looked so fine as in this 
great picture, as he stands by his charger with 
my Lord of Hamilton. The King in those breeches 
of glorious red, buff riding boots and white satin 
coat. A most excellent rich banquet of colours. 

* The Dutchman, Jasper, laid him abed last night 
fiery hot and distempered. He did rouse me out 
of my sleep and said he was near parched to 
death for thirst. . . . 

*No one paid heed to him, and I got up and 
fetched a pomegranate, and gave him to drink 
of the juice mixed with water. . . . 

'Martin Ashent, one of my master's men, came 
and took the Dutchman out of the house this 
morning. He is sick of the small-pox. . . . 
There will be no more buffetings betwixt me 
and the Dutchman He hath died of the 
small-pox. 
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* Sir Anthony's man, Martin, is now also dead of 
the same sickness. They buried him yesterday.' 

And here occurs one of the longest gaps in 
the diary of Jean. Nearly six months later when 
he drew forth the little bulgy green manuscript 
book to write in it again, the smooth, olive skin, 
beneath which his Southern blood had glowed so 
warmly, was seamed and scarred, the sweeping 
fringe of silken lashes ragged at the edges or 
fallen out, and though the noble outline of his 
head was unchanged and the contour of his 
features much the same, their radiant boy's beauty, 
at which many had held their breath when they 
first looked on it, was gone for ever. 

Jean had caught the small-pox in administering 
the drink of pomegranate juice to his enemy. 



CHAPTER XVI 

A BETROTHAL AND A SCENE 

The lilacs were in bloom, and Eltham Park lay 
shimmering in the warm haze of a May afternoon. 

Sir Anthony had quitted Blackfriars for his 
summer lodgings earlier than usual this year, the 
year in which the King's quarrel with the Scots 
had come to crossing of swords, and after an 
inglorious campaign for the English and an 
ignominious retreat was to end in a hastily- 
patched-up and short-lived peace. 

The painter's health was beginning to feel the 
strain of his days of unremitting labour and nights 
of pleasure. He was glad to turn his back for a 
while on domestic worries, caused by the non- 
payment of his pension, discord among his pupils 
and the extravagance of his numerous servants, 
and to seek rest and recreation at Eltham, where 
he made experiments in chemistry, one of his 
favourite hobbies, which gave rise to much gossip. 

A story was circulated that he and his friend Sir 
253 
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Kenelm Digby believed in the philosopher's stone 
and had been actually seen raking the cinders on 
the hearth in search of it 

To-day Sir Anthony in his rdle of child-lover 
watched the gambols of some very youthful guestis. 
He was entertaining in the gardens of Eltham a 
party of children whose flower-like beauty and 
guileless charm his masterly brush has preserved 
for us. 

They flitted to and fro on the smooth, daisied turf 
sloping to the moat where Edward IV.'s grand old 
hall in all the pride of its grey antiquity, unmarked 
yet by the ravages of decay, cast its dark shadows. 
Between two tall limes a swing had been hung for 
their amusement, and Sir Anthony himself helped 
to toss them in it. 

Tragedy was associated more or less with each of 
these young lives. 

There were the two bright Villiers boys, and their 
sister, the lovely, laughing girl, a widow at fourteen, 
children of the murdered Duke of Buckingham, whom 
the King and Queen had nurtured with their own little 
ones. The face of Francis, the younger of the two 
brothers, that looks out from Van Dyck's portrait 
at Windsor in its unsullied purity and youthful 
candour was to be bravely turned a few years later 
to the pursuing foe, when, pierced with *nine 
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honourable wounds/ the gallant, beautiful boy fell 
in the King's cause. 

The little Ladies Anne and Arabella Wentworth 
were there; 'pledges of a saint in Heaven/ their 
father, the baited Earl of Strafford, called them as he 
stood at bay before his judges and made that 
famous appeal in which passion and reason were 
so effectively mingled. The great, stern statesman 
of iron will had a soft place in his heart for these 
small daughters. With what affectionate simplicity 
he wrote of them during one of his absences to the 
Countess of Clare, to whose goodness and God's 
blessing he commended them, — 

* Nan, they tell me, dances prettily, which I wish 
were not lost, more to give her a lovely grace in the 
carriage of her body than that I wish she should 
much delight or practise it when a woman. . . . 
Arabella is a small practitioner in that way also, 
and they are both very apt to learn anything they are 
taught. Nan, I think, speaks French prettily. . . .' 

No father at leisure in the provinces, unburdened 
with cares of State and the government of Ireland, 
could surely show a more lively pride and interest 
than this in his children's accomplishments. 

Lady Nan now displayed agility, if not grace, in the 
carriage of her body by climbing a tree. 

From her lofty perch she dared the little Duke 
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of York in the swing to come anywhere near as 
high as she was. 

After the Duke of York, Princess Elizabeth was 
lifted into the swing, and was so startled when 
Lady Nan dropped her shoe down on her, that 
she forgot the instructions to hold tight, and was 
tossed out on to the grass. 

Van Dyck picked her up, but the little Princess 
would not be soothed by him, and rushed to Lady 
Mary Ruthven, who, with other ladies, was in charge 
of the Royal children. Lady Mary took the 
frightened child in her arms and retired with her 
to a rustic bench. 

'If her little Highness is hurt I shall never 
forgive myself,' said Sir Anthony, sitting down 
beside Lady Mary on the bench. 

*Tis but a tiny bruise, sir,' said the Princess, 
now smiling through her tears. * I wish I had not 
cried for it. I was not brave to cry. See!' She 
pulled up her sleeve and held out her delicate 
little wrist to be examined. 

*A kiss will cure it, perhaps,' Sir Anthony sug- 
gested. 

*My good Lady Mary has kissed the place well 
already,' said the child. With her other hand she 
playfully pulled the ribbon that Lady Mary wore 
round her neck, and for the first time Sir Anthony 
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saw the ring hanging to it. He recognised the 
large stone as it flashed in its curiously-wrought 
setting, and it recalled to his memory the little 
girl he had met in the streets of Blackfriars on 
his first visit to London. 

He leant forward and looked earnestly at the 
ring. * Is it possible ? What a small place the 
world is, apres toutl he murmured. *Nay, do not 
hide it again,' he added, as Lady Mary Ruthven, 
with a flush on her pale cheeks, was going to slip 
the ring into its customary place beneath her bodice. 

' Little Princess,' said Van Dyck, speaking to the 
child, but keeping his eyes fixed meaningly on the 
sweet, demure features of Lady Mary, 'shall I 
tell your Highness a story? Tis not a long one.' 

* Yes, yes. Tell a story, please,' cried the Princess, 
delighted. * Father tells us ballads, nice long ones. 
But not often now.' 

* There was once a youth and he was a painter,* 

began Sir Anthony, who after his long residence 

in England still spoke with a strong foreign accent. 

* This young painter,' he went on, * came across sea 

to the great city of London to paint your royal 

grandsire, little Princess. He scarce knew three 

words of English, or his way about the town. One 

day he met under an archway two queer people 

who were strangers too, and asked him to direct 

R 
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them to some house. They led betwixt them a 
little fair-haired angel-girl, smaller than yourself. 
Princess.' He paused. 

* And what did the little girl littler than me do ? ' 
asked Princess Elizabeth. 

* The little angel without wings pointed to a ring 
on the painter's finger, and said, "pretty," and the 
painter gave her the ring and told her to keep it 
for ever and ever as a memento of him, Antoine 
van Dyck.' 

* Oh, then, it's a true story 1 ' exclaimed the 
Princess. *You were the painter?' 

*Yes.' 

* And who was the little girl ? ' 

'Your Highness must ask Lady Mary who the 
little angel without wings was.' 

The child turned wide, wondering eyes on Lady 
Mary. 

*Tell me, please. Who was the little angel 
without wings?' 

* I leave your Highness to guess that,' said Lady 
Mary, smiling; and with a deeper flush in her 
pale cheeks, she added, 'but the story is not 
finished. The little girl clasped the ring that 
was given her so tight it was near to cutting her 
palm, and when she went to see her father in 
prison, she played with it all day and took it 
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with her when she was put to bed. And as she 
grew up she never parted with the ring, and because 
'twas too big to wear on her finger, she wore it 
thus by a ribbon, for this is the very same ring, 
and that is the point of the story.* 

*Lady Mary was the little angel without wings. 
Lady Mary ! ' And Princess Elizabeth clapped 
her hands gleefully. 

* But there is yet a little more to be told before 
the story ends/ said Van Dyck, who had been 
charmed with the chapter Lady Mary had 
contributed with so much natvet^, * Did she, the 
little angel, treasure the ring with care for the sake 
of Antoine van Dyck ? ' 

His voice sank to a very low and caressing note 
as he asked the question. The wild roses beginning 
to unfold their petals in the Kentish hedgerows 
were not pinker than pale Lady Mary's cheeks 
were at this moment Her fawn-like eyes shone 
softly. 

' She, the little girl in your story,' replied Lady 
Mary, *did not understand the strange, foreign 
name. When she heard it again, in everyone's 
mouth, she did not remember she had ever heard 
it before. But' — Lady Mary bent her head low 
over the Princess on her lap and kissed the bruised 
wrist Qiic^ more — *but th^ little girl reipembered 
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him who bore that foreign name, which seemed 
to her so difficult to remember. She remembered 
hitn^ always . . . always — ' 

* Child of music, ma ch^ricy my fair snow- 
drop . . / murmured Van Dyck, rapturously, and 
then the other children, tired of the swing and 
scenting a story, came and flocked round them. 

The little Duke of York, who had been two 
years before painted by the master in petticoats 
and close cap, such as the Princess Elizabeth was 
wearing now, looked a miniature gallant to-day 
in his cherry-coloured satin suit slashed with 
white and big rosettes on his white shoes. He 
climbed on Sir Anthony's shoulder and clamoured 
for a story about brigands and pirates. 

* He doesn't tell that kind of story, do you, sir ? ' 
said the gentle Princess on Lady Mary's lap. * He 
tells true, quiet stories, and Lady Mary tells part. 
I like true kind of stories, but boys wouldn't' 

Princess Elizabeth nestled back in the arms 
that held her and gave her brother a very superior 
look. 

Sir Anthony, disinclined for more story-telling, 
proposed a race to the big fountain in the rose- 
garden. It was not till evening, when his little 
guests were in bed, that Sir Anthony stood alone 
with Lady Mary Ruthven in the moonlight, on 
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the * Queen's side * of the palace, and asked her to 
have the ring made smaller and to wear it openly 
for his sake. He also asked her something else, 
and when their Majesties knew what Lady Mary's 
answer to that was, they were entirely satisfied. 
The King and Queen had for some time been 
plotting a match between the painter, so valued 
by them as a friend, and their ward, the Lady 
Mary Ruthven. They believed that a marriage 
with this high-bred, musical girl would prove the 
salvation of Van Dyck and lead to a change in 
his reckless mode of living. So on every possible 
occasion of late they had thrown the young lady 
in the artist's way, for they knew her rare musical 
gifts strongly attracted him. The King, in spite 
of the rapid accumulation of his troubles of State 
and the bitter humiliation of the Scottish business, 
had this private affair so near his heart that he 
did not fail to rejoice when he learned Lady Mary 
had become the painter's affianced bride, and to 
send congratulations from the North. Of the little 
incident concerning the ring, which had helped to 
forward their scheme, the Royal pair of course 
knew nothing. 

At Blackfriars Jocosa came one day into the big 
studio and found Jean alone in charge of it 
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* I have come with a message from Lady Colvin 
to Sir Anthony/ said Jocosa. * She would fain know 
when her portrait is to be complete. She flies into 
tantrums over it every day, and declares she has 
waited six months, and her patience is exhausted — ^ 

' I fear her ladyship will have to lay in a new stock 
of patience,' answered Jean, with a laugh. 'Sir 
Anthony is finishing no portrait at present. He 
has rid some days since to Eltham for change of 
air.' 

Jocosa's face clouded. 

'Surely his departure was unexpected? And 
where are all the others? Have Masters Beck 
and De Reyn gone likewise. Where is Monsieur 
Pettitdt the enamellist, and what are you doing?' 

There was a mingling of irritation and dis- 
appointment in Jocosa's tone as she asked these idle 
questions, not caring whether they were answered or 
not. All this time Van Dyck's studiously cold 
courtesy towards her had by no means chilled her 
enthusiasm for him. It had indeed become one of 
those infatuations for a man about whom hangs the 
glamour of fame, in which girls are apt to cast their 
pride, reserve and reticence to the winds. 

The sight of her own fair hands and shapely 
wrists projecting from many a beautiful puffed 
sleeve and lace cuff on the unfinished canvases 
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around her did not seem to soothe Jocosa. She moved 
petulantly from one picture to another, looking at 
everything with unseeing eyes. Her forehead was 
puckered into a frown that Jean thought adorable, 
and her lips pouted. 

It was a dangerous moment to choose for an out- 
pouring of love, and Jean knew it. But it was may- 
time, the rooks were mating in the old walnut tree on 
the other side of the house, the perfume of lilacs and 
wall-flowers came through the great open studio 
windows, and he and Jocosa were alone together. The 
brilliancy of the girl's colouring was undimmed, her 
figure had become more rounded than it had been 
of old. Jean, as he looked at her, felt his blood 
dance in his veins, like the little wavelets of old Father 
Thames dancing in the sunlight without. He put 
down his pencil and came and stood beside her. Her 
slender fingers were fidgeting with the fringe of an 
Eastern drapery. He watched them for a moment, 
then he looked into her face with such a long and 
ardent gaze that she was compelled to lift her stray- 
ing eyes and meet it. 

* Joyce, sweetheart ! What need to tell you ? 
You know I have loved you all the years of my 
life since ever we were first playmates. But 
now Fm grown out of boyhood. I have 
been abroad and seen much of the world. 'Tis 
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a man's love I have for you now. I must have 
you, dear. Yes, I must My master thinks well 
of my work, but I will not praise myself. I may 
at some time not far off have my own studio 
like Mr Dobson. Then, darling, will you wed 
with me ? ' 

*Wed -mi^xyau!' exclaimed Jocosa, feigning the 
utmost astonishment *I never heard the like. 
You believe then 'tis for your sake I remain as 
I am. For your sake I refused but t'other day — 
never mind whom, but one who had a fine house and 
fortune to offer me. I care nought for those things 
now. Finery, jewels and equipages — pooh ! What 
are they? I used to yearn for them and dream 
of them, but now they would be as dead sea 
apples if I had gotten them.' 

Her mouth trembled at the corners, and suddenly 
the proud, upright young figure sank in a heap 
on the divan behind a statue. She bowed her 
head in her hands. 

* Methinks I was made only to be admired, 
not to be loved. Is it that I'm too vixenish and 
cross-grained,' she said quite meekly. *Men who 
would marry me would do it as they buy an 
ornament for their house or an animal for their 
menagerie. That is not love.' 

'You were made to be loved by me, Joyce,' 
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and Jean, emboldened by her humbled attitude, 
put his arm round her. * I have never looked on 
any face but yours with thoughts of love, and I 
have seen and studied many beautiful faces. I 
will work and paint for you only, my sweet, as 
Andrea del Sarto the Florentine did for his wife. 
Twas you who helped to buy my first colours, 
at the fair, and 'twas you urged me to go away 
and learn my art. And you kissed me when I went. 
I have cherished ever the memory of that kiss.' 

* I may have kissed you. Sisters kiss their 
brothers when they bid them good-bye. But I 
did not cry and moan when you were gone. 'Twas 
Sylvia who cried and prayed for you too. Ask 
Puritan Sylvia to be your wife, Jean, when you 
have a studio like Mr Dobson's, and she will not 
say you nay, Til warrant. As for me, I have 
vowed my affections away to one who would 
not value them for a groat, if he knew it. I 
gave him my heart at first sight, but were he to 
see it lying a-bleeding on the ground at his feet 
he would walk over it without a care.' Jocosa 
sighed heavily. *'Tis hopeless.' 

Jean recoiled from her and sprang up, aflame with 
jealous wrath. 

' I know who you mean,' he said. * Ay, 'tis 
hopeless indeed. My master — ' 
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* Your master,' interrupted Jocosa, jumping to 
her feet too, and facing Jean with heaving breast 
and flashing eyes. *How dare you say it! I 
mentioned no name. I would have bit my tongue 
in two ere I had spoken the name.* 

* My master/ continued Jean, ignoring her 
protest, ' has had his bride chosen for him by their 
Majesties. Mr Pettitdt brought the news from 
Eltham yestereven that he is already affianced — ' 

* To whom ? * asked Jocosa, fiercely. 

For answer Jean pointed to a picture on the 
easel not yet dry. It was the portrait of Lady 
Mary Ruthven holding her viola di gamba, in 
the same simple white dress and graceful attitude 
Jocosa had seen her in when she had peeped at 
her through the illuminated windows from the 
cloister downstairs. The hands had not been 
painted from Jocosa's or any model's. They were 
Lady Mary's own transparent, flexible, musicianly 
little fingers which held the bow. There were no 
makeshifts, no signs of haste in the composition 
of this charming picture, one of the most radiant 
and lovely that ever came from the brush of 
Van Dyck. 

* That pale-faced, prudish, prim little minx ! ' ex- 
claimed Jocosa, her unreasoning anger and excitement 
growing the longer as she looked on the moonlight 




Lady Mary Ruth yen, the Painter's Wife, after Van Dyck. 
Munich Gallery. 

From a photograph by F. Han/st'dngl. 
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pallor and calm pose of the dainty little person in 
the picture. Td prefer it were anyone than she, 
even Mistress Lemon. What can he see in her? 
She looks to me as if she were afflicted with the 
green sickness, she is so colourless. Jean, I hate you, 
hate you for standing there rebuking me with your 
ugly face, for 'tis ugly since you had the small-pox. 
Sir Anthony does surely not call you his young 
Adonis still. Oh, I hate everyone, most of all her. 
I have no reason, of course, but I hate her.' 

The girl had lost command completely both of her 
tongue and her temper. With eyes and cheeks ablaze 
and breath coming fast she abandoned herself to one 
of those frenzies of passion of which in their child- 
hood Jean had often been a spectator, worshipping 
her in spite of her vixenish outbursts. 

But now her violent words had a new sting in 
them. The allusion to his marred beauty, a point 
on which he was acutely sensitive, the contemptuous 
interpolation 'Sir Anthony doth surely not call you 
his young Adonis stilly hurt him deeply and were 
expressions not to be excused, even when they came 
from Jocosa, beside herself with anger. He did 
not answer her, but would have taken up his pencil 
and resumed his sketch of Van Dyck's Heralds, a 
design for the embryo frieze at Whitehall, had not 
Jocosa at that moment seized a Spanish dagger, one 
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of a pair that hung on the wall near where she was 
standing. The sight of the weapon gripped in her 
small, trembling hand foreboded mischief, and Jean 
was on the alert. She sprang forward a few steps 
and made as if she would plunge the dagger into 
the very centre of the fair portrait of Lady Mary 
Ruthven ; but Jean like a lightning flash threw him 
self between her and the picture. He tried to wrest 
the weapon from her, but before he had succeeded 
it flew out of her hand and the point struck him 
on the forehead, perilously near the eye. 

Jocosa was horrified when she saw blood on Jean's 
face. He fell against the picture and then, un- 
nerved by the terrible emotion of contending with 
one he loved and the shock of the naked steel on 
his brow, he sank on the floor in a swoon. 

Would he never come round? Had she killed 
Jean? She fetched water and poured it on him, 
and knelt beside the prostrate figure in an agony of 
apprehension. An eternity seemed to elapse between 
each tick of the Antwerp timepiece. The eyes in 
the portraits around her seemed to be looking on 
with stern reproach, even the eyeless statues con- 
demned her. 

* Open your eyes, Jean, for pity's sake. Dear Jean, 
open your eyes,' she cried. Her voice echoed 
through the long vistas of the studio. She fancied 
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she heard footsteps on the stairs, and a new fear took 
possession of her. She could not explain what had 
passed between her and Jean nor their present 
extraordinary situation if anyone were to come in 
now. She was sure that she heard someone coming. 
She must not be found here. Sudden cowardice 
winged Jocosa's feet — she darted through the arras, 
and by a back stairway fled from the house. 

No one came. The pupils who were not with 
Sir Anthony at Eltham were all engaged in work 
at Greenwich or Mortlake. Jean when he opened 
his eyes found himself alone, and as he came to 
consciousness, it was the consciousness that Jocosa 
had gone and had deserted him in a sorry plight. 

*'Tis true, then. She hates me,' he murmured. 
He wiped the blood from his brow and staggered 
on to his feet. 

His next thought was of the precious picture, 
a corner of which he had rubbed as he fell against 
it. He took palette and brushes to repair the 
damage, but his head reeled as he mixed the colours. 
*What has happened? my sight seems changed. 
I cannot paint. Forsooth, I cannot paint!' He 
groaned and threw down the palette. Afterwards 
he stumbled up the stairs, and sat down by 
the window from which he had watched the 
rain beating down that night he had picked the 
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sunflower for his master, and from which he had 
often gazed since with rapture at Jocosa as she 
played at shuttlecock with Lettice during the 
Maynes' stay in Blackfriars. He drew forth the 
little bulgy green manuscript book and wrote: — 

*She hates me. She spoke in anger, but this 
time I believe she spoke truth in her anger. . . . 
She shall not be plagued by the sight of my face 
again — my ugly face. I will go away. I cannot 
paint Something has happened, I know not what. 
The power has gone from me in a few minutes, I 
know not how, but this I know I shall never paint 
any more I To confess this to my master will break 
my heart ; so I will not confess it, but go away. . . . 
Till I die I shall love her.* 

He turned over several blank pages, then on the 
last in the book he wrote in wavering characters : — 

* Farewell.' 

Lady Colvin's coach waited in the courtyard of her 
house in Holbom, and Jocosa stood awaiting her lady- 
ship beneath the portico, when a servant said to her, — 

'Someone from Sir Anthony van Dyck's would 
speak with you. Mistress Truscott' 

'Oh, *tis you, De Reyn,' exclaimed Jocosa, and 
she hurried past the servant to greet the figure 
jtdvancing behind him. 
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'Dear Monsieur De Reyn,' she exclaimed, in 
quick, eager tones, *pray tell me how fares my 
cousin, Jean Dorigny, since . . . the accident . . .* 
She broke oflF in embarrassment. 

' I cannot tell you,' was De Reyn's answer. * All 
I know is that Mr Dorigny has left Sir Anthony's 
house, without a word to explain so sudden a de- 
parture. This packet addressed to you was found 
after he was gone, and I have hastened hither to 
deliver it into your hands.' 

* He is gone, perchance, to the country, to Moor- 
fields, that is our home. He needed rest after — * 
Again Jocosa broke down. 

* I fear 'tis not likely,' said the assistant • There 
is a rumour that he had the appearance of being 
much distraught when he left, and that he had 
taken ship for France. But nothing is certain. 
Sir Anthony, I have no doubt, will greatly deplore 
his going thus from him after his long service.' 

Jocosa could no longer conceal her distress. 
* It is my fault,' she said, with a catch in her voice, 
*my fault. Tell Sir Anthony it is my fault,* 

At this point Lady Colvin swept out to the 
coach, and as she stood with her foot on the step 
she turned and asked Jocosa if she was coming, 
but the girl did not move. 

* How much longer are my horses and myself tg 
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wait your pleasure, Miss Truscott?' the lady said 
testily, * Please say at once whether you intend or 
not to accompany me to my Lady Carlisle's?' 

For a moment Jocosa hesitated, then she 
answered, — 

'I beg your ladyship to excuse me. I must see 
to the contents of this packet* 

She turned and ran to her chamber and bolted 
the door. She took the square green book from 
its wrappings and opened it, turning over the leaves 
quickly, but she was too blind with tears to be 
able to read what was written on them. Her 
own name and face swam before her everywhere, 
and then she came to the last page and there the 
word farewell stared at her plainly enough, speak- 
ing volumes of sad reproach. 

And Jocosa realised that in a moment of un- 
disciplined fury she had perhaps destroyed for ever 
her own and another being's happiness and peace 
of mind. She threw herself down, still holding 
the book, and sobbed wildly, — 

'Jean, Jean, I have been cruel. — A wretched 
coward. Come back, Jean, come back ! ' she wailed. 

But now, as in the studio when she had knelt 
by Jean and besought him to open his eyes, her 
voice was only answered by silence. 



CHAPTER XVII 

SYLVIA THE VISIONARY 

When next Mr Mayne and his family migrated to 
Blackfriars it was for the Parliament of compromise 
that sat only three weeks. There was then a marked 
change in the outward appearance of the city. Discon- 
tent and presages of rebellion were no longer beneath 
the surface, but manifest to the naked eye. Catholic 
literature was seized and burnt wholesale in the 
gutter. The apartments of the Queen's mother, 
Marie de* Medici, in St James's, were held by 
Londoners to be a hot-bed of intrigues against the 
Protestant religion, and insulting placards posted 
about the streets went so far as to incite the mob to 
raid and demolish them. A threat, too, was abroad 
to pull down Queen Henrietta's chapel in Somerset 
House yard, where, on a frosty January morning in 
1640, the King's painter had been married to the 
King's ward. Lady Mary Ruthven, by his brother, 
M. van Dyck, the Antwerp priest. 
Godfrey, strolling round Whitehall with a fellow- 
S 273 
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student, had witnessed the Court fool being kicked 
forth from the porter's lodge with his coat pulled 
over his ears, and had been told by one in the crowd 
that the fool was being served thus because in his 
cups he had spoken too frankly of the Scottish 
business, and said His Grace of Canterbury was to 
blame for the imbroglio, and had called him * rogue, 
monk and traitor.* 

At this time the pangs of love made Godfrey 
restless, and he spent many wakeful hours tossing 
beneath Raphael's Young Knight. He had lost his 
healthy country appetite, at the dimensions of which 
his town friends had been wont at first to express 
wonder and amazement. The round face was 
lengthening perceptibly every week. Godfrey was 
quite devoid of the knack of versifying so prevalent 
among young lovers of that day, otherwise he might 
have covered reams with verses to his most excellent 
fair and beauteous lady. Instead, he roamed about 
the city and watched passing events much more 
frequently than had been his habit when he entered 
on his law studies. 

It was less and less easy to be content to worship 
Lettice as a star in a sphere distant from his own. 
For all his resolves, he longed boldly now and 
again to have the star in his arms. 

When he had gone home to the Moat House on 
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brief holidays from the law at Christmas and Pente- 
cost, he had not dared seek Lettice's society with 
the old boyish, brotherly confidence. On these 
occasions it was the girl who invited him to visit 
the Falconry and other familiar haunts in her 
company, and she would have rallied him on his 
silence and gravity had not a pained, wistful look 
in his eyes — such a look as her tender heart could 
not tolerate to see in the eyes of dumb beasts — 
caused her to be silent and grave too. 

It was more than a year since Jocosa had learnt 
the bitterest lesson of her life, and nothing had been 
heard of Jean. He had sent no word either to his 
master or his guardian to explain his strange dis- 
appearance. Jocosa, bowed to the dust with shame 
and remorse, had confessed afterwards to Jerome 
Mayne the scene that had taken place between Jean 
and herself in Van Dyck's studio. The Esquire was 
too full of pity for her to say much, but when the 
story reached Sir Anthony's ears, he, it was said, 
expressed himself in no moderate terms of displeasure 
at losing a favourite and gifted pupil through a girl's 
shrewish temper. As for the other pupils, so soon as 
Jean was gone and they had no reason to be jealous 
of him, his memory among most of them became 
quite heroic. The story that got about of his having 
defended and saved from destruction one of the 
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master's pictures, at the risk of serious injury to himself, 
appealed to their chivalry. It was a thousand pities, 
they thought, that, like the love-lorn youth in the 
lyric, he should have been ' slain by a fair, cruel maid.' 
For this they concluded had been his fate when time 
went on and no more was heard of Jean. 

One morning Godfrey had risen from an almost 
untasted breakfast, and was pacing his chamber in 
a depressed mood, having come to the conclusion 
for the fiftieth time in the last few days that the 
law was a * crabbed' profession, and one in which 
he had climbed but slowly in spite of his industry, 
when his servant brought him a message. It was 
from Jocosa, who wished to speak to him in the 
Temple Gardens. 

He went down and found her on a bench in a 
retired corner, watching with absent eyes the 
fountain in the shape of a little stone Cupid, who 
splashed water softly out of his nose and mouth 
into a worn, lichen-grown basin. Some children 
were feeding the ducks in the basin, and making 
daisy chains on the grass. 

It was a grey, still day, and Jocosa looked attuned 
to the climate. Her brilliance and vivacity seemed 
to have passed behind a cloud, but a ray of her 
old self flashed forth as she said to Godfrey, — 

' Your tortoiseshell kitten is in Blackfriars ready to 
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jump on your knee and purr. Why do you not go 
near her? If you neglect her thus, she may at 
last purr instead to Sir Ned Winstanley, who has 
been surprisingly persistent in pressing his suit' 

' I cannot trust myself to go to Blackfriars/ God- 
frey answered huskily. *I long to see her face, 
but have now no courage to look on it' 

*Tis not a Gorgon's face that you should talk 
thus of needing courage to look on't Take my 
advice, Godfrey, and be not love-sick without 
occasion.' 

* Speak not of my love for Lettice. I cannot 
bear it,' groaned Godfrey. *She is rich and I am 
poor.' 

* In my experience, poor gallants have not 
despaired so easily of getting rich wives, and they 
have gotten them too without one half of the 
things in their favour that you may boast of. 
Lettice would bestow all her worldly possessions 
gladly on the one she loved, and think as little 
of it as she would of tossing a coin to a beggar. 
And, Godfrey, you are the favoured one. If not, 
for whose sake has Lettice sent away a dozen 
lovers ? ' 

* Hush. I will not listen. She is rich, and that 
sets the world betwixt us. Prythee say no more,* 
said Godfrey, and then he changed the subject by 
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asking mechanically the question he always asked, 
when he and Jocosa met, * Have tidings come 
of Jean ? ' 

Jocosa shook her head, and the shadow deepened 
on her face. 

*No,* she answered. * Tidings will never come 
of him now, and I am going home, Godfrey. I 
came to tell you this. The smiling face I carry 
about in Lady Colvin's train is but a mask, a 
mask for an aching heart. I am tired of wearing 
it, and will cast it aside and go home. I will go 
back and help my mother to make tough, heavy 
pie crusts, and oceans of syrups and conserves which 
no one relishes or wants, and which lie fermenting 
in the cupboards. And I shall play at chess again 
with my father, so close to the fire that my cheeks 
scorch; and scold Sylvia for preaching, just as 
I did before — before anything happened. The only 
difference will be that then I pined to live a merrier 
life, and now I shall mope because I have lived 
it and found it hollow. Tis all a woman can do, 
go home and mope. But if only I were a man, 
Godfrey, I would go and look for Jean. I would 
travel to the end of the earth in search of him, 
and not rest till I had found him, if he is to be 
found. He may be dead, and that is less direful 
to think of than that he is wandering somewhere 
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belike blind and broken-hearted . . . through me 
. . , and that he will never know ... I ... do 
not hate him/ 

* Where would you seek him first if you were a 
man?' asked Godfrey. 

* In Provence. For 'tis there his father's relations 
lived, and 'tis supposed at Sir Anthony's he may be 
gone thither.' The light of hope shone for a moment 
in Jocosa's eyes. 'Godfrey, will you go and look 
for Jean ? ' 

* Nay, I cannot promise,' was the answer. * I 
must have first my father's consent.' 

*But you will crave it. Promise you will crave 
it.' 

*Yes, so much I promise,' said Godfrey. 

A soft rain had begun to fall. The children, 
tired of their daisy chains, stood with their fingers 
in their mouths staring at the tall, pretty lady, 
who looked so sad and was speaking so earnestly. 

'You see,' said Jocosa, rising from the bench, 
'even here I cannot cast aside my mask without 
being gaped at. I must return to Holborn now. 
We sup to-night at Lady Carlisle's, and the Lord 
Strafford, whom the King has summoned post-haste 
from Ireland, will be there, unless he has been 
detained in the Channel by storms, or fallen sick of 
the gout on landing, as generally happens when he 
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would come in extra haste to counsel the King 
that Mr Hampden and others should be whipped 
into their senses. He may have the chance one 
of these days of whipping Mr Pym in the very 
apartments of Lady Carlisle herself. She receives 
that arch enemy of their Majesties openly, they say, 
and yet continues at the same time to be the 
treasured and trusty friend of the Queen and of the 
Lord Lieutenant. Truly, the lovely Lucy plays her 
cards cleverly. Once it seemed to me no ambition 
could be finer than to wish to be one quarter such 
a personage as Lady Carlisle, and to play even a 
little part in a great man's life. But now — Can 
it be Jocosa Truscott who longs to fly away in the 
midst of all these alarms and excitements, back 
to dull, quiet Moorfields and to serious Sylvia? I 
believe, like Sylvia, I shall end in being a Puritan.' 
By this time they were in the lively Strand. 
Throngs of people then as now hurried on their 
business, preoccupied and unconcerned by the 
political convulsions of the day. But many little 
groups gathered in doorways and at corners 
heatedly discussed the dissolution of the Short Par- 
liament, the renewal of the Scotch war, and how 
the King would next raise the wind, being at his 
wit's end for supplies. An excited theologian 
stood on a barrel challenging passers-by to argue 
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with him on Erastianism, and the iniquities of Arch- 
bishop Laud, and pamphlets of a controversial 
nature were being sold on the pavement. 

At Temple Bar, Godfrey left Jocosa, who would 
not let him call a hackney coach for her, and said 
she did not mind the rain. 

She threaded her way alone with a swift, sure 
step through the narrow byways between the Strand 
and Holborn, and though she was wrapped in a 
plain cloak, and her hair was hidden beneath 
a hood, she attracted more notice than she desired. 
As she was passing a small picture dealer's shop, 
where, besides pictures, an assortment of china 
and intaglios was put up for sale, Jocosa stopped 
suddenly. There, staring her in the face, was 
Jean's first picture, his bold, rough portrait of the 
dead little Gipsy King. It was ticketed, *By the 
hand of one who was the pupil of Sir Anthony 
van Dyck.* 

Jocosa remembered how Jean had dashed off 
his signature in red paint on a corner of the canvas 
that proud day when the gipsies and villagers had 
pressed round to admire and praise the work of 
the untaught boy artist, and Mr Sylvester and the 
Esquire had said something about Jean possessing 
genius. 

As Jocosa stood there in the rain, she saw the 
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whole scene againi The wide, sweeping common 
covered with golden bracken, the flashing eyes 
and scarlet kerchiefs of the gipsies, and Jean — how 
plainly she saw Jean, the hero of the hour, frown- 
ing at the compliments showered on him, yet with a 
flush on his cheek all the same of triumph and joy. 

Day and night since Jean had gone away remorse 
had brought him before her, as he had looked 
lying on the studio floor, pale and ghastly, with 
blood on his scarred forehead. Now she saw him 
in all the early glow of his Southern boy's beauty 
and boy's passion. 

By what strange fatality had the picture found 
its way with its train of reproachful associations 
into this back street in Holborn. Had the beautiful 
young Queen of the Gipsies married again and 
borne a second gipsy king, and so forgotten the 
first and sold the portrait ? Jocosa did not wait 
to wonder, but went into the shop. 

She had neither money nor jewels upon her. 
Only Dame Dorothy Mayne's bequest, the Spanish 
gloves, mellow tinted, richly embroidered in gold, 
with a rare and ancient perfume clinging to the 
soft lining of their gauntlets, covered fittingly her 
shapely hands. 

Jocosa drew off the gloves and threw them to 
the astonished broker. 
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*Take them/ she said, *and give me yonder 
picture. Methinks 'tis sufficient payment for what 
is but the uncertain work of a pupil of Van 
Dyck's.' 

The broker still stood dumb. 

* Do you hear me ? ' cried Jocosa. * I want that 
picture at once. I have not time to wait, and so 
cannot fetch money to pay for it. Take the gloves, 
they are heirlooms, and give me the picture. I 
say, give me the picture,' 

The voice of this fair customer rang out so im- 
periously, the poise of her head was so regal, that 
the man in silence allowed the extraordinary 
bargain to be transacted. 

Jocosa hurried out into the rain clutching Jean's 
picture to her heart beneath the folds of her 
cloak. 

Everyone was much surprised in the country 
when Jocosa came home without a wealthy or 
distinguished husband, or even a husband at all, 
with soberer looks and in plainer guise than when 
she went away. The only thing she was richer 
in apparently was experience; and that must have 
been not altogether happy, for people noticed a 
change in her, and the cloud as of some great 
sorrow that hung over her once laughing beauty. 
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Grentle Sylvia's silent sympathy was at first 
very restful to Jocosa. A bond now drew the 
sisters tc^ether, for they both mourned in their 
different ways the absent Jean. 

*Why don't you scold and upbraid me, Sylvia? 
You loved him, and I have sent him away for ever. 
Why not tell me how wicked and cruel I was? 
No one tells me what I deserve to hear ; but I am 
punished, Sylvia, for all that, in truth I am 
punished.' 

*The heart knoweth its own bitterness,' said 
Sylvia. And they wept together in their bed- 
chamber over the green bulgy sketch book con- 
taining Jean's diary, and over the portrait of the 
Gipsy King. But Sylvia's were not stormy tears 
like Jocosa's. 

One day a sudden idea flashed into Jocosa's 
head, and she exclaimed, — 

* Sylvia ! Why have we not thought of it before ? 
You can find out where Jean is.' 

* How ? ' asked Sylvia. 

*You must know what I mean,' went on Jocosa, 
impatient and breathless with eagerness. *You 
have the power of crystal gazing. Do you not 
remember the things you saw in the gipsy woman's 
tent ? Most of them have come to pass. You read 
the future, Sylvia, though I paid little heed to it 
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at the time. So now you can find out what has 
become of Jean. There is a famous necromancer 
who has a crystal in London. He lives somewhere 
in the marshes beyond the Tower, Fve heard. Beg 
leave, Sylvia, to go there forthwith. The Maynes 
will readily let you lie a night or more at Black- 
friars.' 

* Never,' said Sylvia, firmly. * Never will I seek 
the devil's aid to find our cousin Jean.' 

* Devil's aid! 'Tis nothing of the sort Why, 
Sylvia, such important great folks as the Countess 
of Carlisle and Sir Kenelm Digby, and likely 
enough Sir Anthony van Dyck, too, have been 
to look in this man's crystal.' 

* But I will never look in it, not even if 'twere 
certain I should see in it Jean's fate.' 

The girl's sweet mouth was set in determined 
lines, and for a moment her dreamy grey eyes 
flashed like steel. 

* You did not mention 'twas the devil that showed 
you Lady Venetia's spirit that time you saw it on 
the sward and Dame Dorothy's in the storeroom.' 

'Because 'twas by the grace of Heaven I saw 
them,' said Sylvia. 

•Well, then, I must confess I am not shrewd 
enough to distinguish between your devil and your 
grace of Heaven,' Jocosa retorted with asperity. 
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'I am sorry, dear Joyce, I may not serve you 
in this, but 'tis useless to urge me further.' 

*I know that you Puritans are so obstinate. I 
have heard Godfrey say one might as well try to 
reason with a mule as with old Sage and her 
husband.' 

This had ever been a favourite arrow to discharge 
at Sylvia, to class her with the uneducated Stebbings. 
But Sylvia almost rejoiced to hear the old mock- 
ing retorts from Jocosa's lips, her grief had made 
her so unnaturally meek and yielding since she 
came home. 

After this a barrier seemed to spring up again 
between the sisters — ^Jocosa ceased to talk of Jean. 
The green book was put under lock and key, and 
Sylvia understood she had lost her share in the 
privilege of weeping over it. What was worse, the 
picture of the gipsy baby was removed from the 
girls' bedroom by Jocosa and taken to the attic, 
the walls of which Jean had decorated with such 
verve when he had found himself for the first 
time possesser of a paint-box. 

Here she made a shrine to the memory of him she 
had in the heydey of her perverse girlhood professed 
to disdain. When such tasks were over as picking 
blades of saffron and pressing them together for 
cakes, and preparing, as of old, the dried roots of 
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the flower de luce, * called orris, which is of much use 
to make sweet powders to perfume apparel or linen, or 
doth procure sneezing if snuffed up into the nostrils,' 
from such tasks as these, reimposed on her by Mrs 
Truscott directly she had returned, Jocosa escaped to 
the attic. Long hours she passed there with her 
work among the old chests and lumber, while the 
wood-pigeons cooed in the tall pines that darkened 
the dormer windows, and only a stray sunbeam now 
and then slanted across the floor and shone on the 
hair that Jean had so gloried in and had tried to 
reproduce in rude fresco on the surrounding walls. 
Here Jocosa sat engaged in that most fruitless of 
occupations, regretting the past. And with her 
regrets for Jean was mingled often the figure of the 
famous painter, whom, next to herself, Jean had idol- 
ised, with his melancholy dark blue eyes, his dreamy 
voice and quaintly broken English speech, and all 
his fatal charm of person and of manner. 

She writhed with bitter humiliation when she 
reflected on the little tricks and artifices to which 
she had stooped to attract his notice, and how, when 
she had gained her ambition and posed to him while 
he drew her hands, she had tried in vain to interpret 
his chill courtesies into something warmer and more 
gratifying to her vanity. Would it have comforted 
Jocosa a little to know that unusual self-restraint on 
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the part of the artist had prevented his acceptance of 
the challenge of her audacious beauty as she stood 
opposite him, and that the darts she shot at him from 
her bright eyes had not always missed their mark. 

In these days Jocosa slept lightly, and her slum- 
bers were no longer dreamless and profound as 
they had been before she had deserted the narrow 
white bed in its alcove beneath heavy sloping beams 
in the chamber she had shared since early childhood 
with Sylvia at Moorfields. But she did not complain 
now she had come back to it of being disturbed by 
Sylvia's nocturnal rambling prayers. One night, 
however, she sprang up quickly in a sitting position, 
for Sylvia was repeating Jean's name as if he had 
really come into the room. The moon illuminated 
Sylvia's bed, and her sister saw that her eyes — those 
far-seeing eyes of the visionary — were wide open 
and fixed. After a few minutes' breathless silence, 
Jocosa, clasping her knees, with chattering teeth, 
asked, * Hath the grace of Heaven^ Sylvia, shown you 
Jean?' 

'Yes,' Sylvia said. 'But this instant he stood 
there in the moonlight. His face was white and wan, 
but a smile was on it, a most happy smile, beauteous 
to behold. He had, methinks, something like a cowl 
about his neck. Yes, he was in the habit of a monk, 
and in his hand was that finely-carved rosary, the 
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one he was wont always to wear beneath his jerkin 
when a boy. There was a wall behind where he 
stood, of stone, and thereon hung an image, 'twas the 
image of our Saviour suflFering death on the Cross. 
This portends, alack, that Jean has fallen into the 
hands of foreign papists. Yet he looked happy, and 
there was a great light on his face ; mayhap 'tis well 
with him.' 

* Then he is not dead, not dead ! ' cried Jocosa. 
* All this time at the bottom of my heart I've been 
thinking him dead, and that I had killed him. 
Oh, I am so thankful he is not dead!' and she 
buried her face against her knees and shed tears 
of relief 

*But he is dead to us,' murmured Sylvia, Mead 
to us.' 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE REVELATION 

*My Father, — Once you set before me the great 
pleasures and benefits of travel, but I, thinking then 
I should ever be most content to abide in my own 
country, did say I would stay in it. Now, my father, 
things are of somewhat different complexion, and I 
have altered my mind. I would, methinks, fain set 
out and see those famous outlandish places you 
know so well ere I begin on the practice of the 
law. And I therefore crave your leave, sir, to go 
hence, and I beg of you the loan of Jock for my 
serving-man, and three horses, of which my own 
Jenny would count as one. The purpose of my 
going is, in the first place, to search for Jean Dorigny 
in France, whither *tis supposed he is gone ; but there 
is also another reason why I would go and^' 

Here Godfrey put down his quill which had been 

moving slowly and laboriously over the sheet before 

him and wondered whether Peter Legh would guess 

what that other reason was. It was some minutes 

290 
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before he took up the quill again, and then it was 
only to bite it in perplexity as he gazed at the buff 
walls of his little chamber, which would have been 
bare indeed if it had not been for the law literature 
ranged on shelves on one side, and the trophies of 
sport on the other. As he looked at these, a breath 
of the woodland air in which he had been reared, 
and which he loved, seemed to fan his face and they 
brought back the old uncontrollable tingle in his 
limbs, and the remembrance of whole days spent from 
cockcrow to sunset in the open. Sometimes scour- 
ing the low-lying country on Jenny's back, or on 
his own legs in the wake of the hounds ; at others 
stationed on some upland crest watching till he 
was dizzy the ascent of the hawks. On those heights 
how near one had seemed to the vast, sweeping 
canopy of sky — almost in the clouds. 

He took down his otter spear and examined it 
lovingly. It was rusty now, but often he had done 
good service with it on fair summer mornings by 
the brook side among the fritillaries and sedges. 
Godfrey heard in imagination the excited chant 
of the otter hounds as they came bearing on the 
water with undulating swing, so that he was deaf 
to the reality of footsteps on the steep stairs outside 
his door. 

It had been a dull day, but Godfrey would have 
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said that the sun must have blazed out in full glory 
at that moment when Mistress Katharine Mayne 
came into his chamber with Lettice — Lettice, the 
star belonging to another sphere. He had sworn 
to forego the delight of beholding her, but there 
she stood, shedding her radiance in the very centre 
of the little citadel in which he had immured him- 
self, and down crashed its would-be impregnable 
walls of reserve and resolution like a pack of cards. 

Godfrey rose to receive his unexpected visitors 
shyly but joyously. Lettice drew his eyes like 
a magnet She was clad in soft azure. He had 
never seen her in blue before. The straight lines 
of her dress were broken by grey fur set on 
erratically in zigzags and scollops, called since 
Vandykes, in which form of decoration the great 
painter's name in these days lives for even the 
humblest of dressmakers. The chain of gold 
round her neck, the yellowish tinge of the lace 
sloping in points on her shoulders and of the long 
plumes in her hat struck a note of harmony with 
her eyes and hair. It was a lovely Lettice, this 
Lettice in blue, but a pale and almost sad one. 
She looked at the law books, and flicked dust from 
their covers involuntarily with the gauntlet of her 
little glove. 

She avoided meeting Godfrey's glance, for she 
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dreaded to see that dumb animal look of patient 
resignation in Godfrey's eyes. But it was not there — 
once more something had removed the inaccessible 
barriers, Godfrey thought. Was it the expression on 
Mistress Mayne's face, full of a new yearning tender- 
ness. She seemed on the brink of melting into 
tears and laughter at the same time as she 
said, — 

'You will not come to us, my dear, so we have 
come to you — come to you.' 

* If I had but known you were coming,* said 
Godfrey, * I would have — ' 

'Killed the fatted calf,' broke in Mrs Katharine, 
laughing. 

*Nay, I warrant your larder is not so roomy 
as to contain anything approaching a calf either 
fat or lean. But come back with us to Blackfriars 
and we will see what is to be done by way of 
banqueting you, though you are not a prodigal 
son. Heaven forbid.' 

'He will certainly excuse himself, and say he 
cannot come. The law detains him/ said Lettice, 
with a smile. * Methinks,' she added seriously, * the 
law is more a theory than a practice at present, 
when great and learned judges declare good Mr 
Hampden in the wrong.' 

She raised her eyes as she spoke, and then they 
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fell on the table where lay Godfrey's half-written 
letter and the otter spear. 

*I was in the midst of writing to my father/ 
he explained. * But 'tis not pressing, I can finish 
it another time/ 

'You can finish it by word of mouth, dear boy/ 
Katharine said. * Peter Legh is with us this day at 
Blackfriars. We left Jerome reading to him some 
fine new thing writ by a Puritan poet* 

' Lycidas/ said Lettice, * by John Milton. Tis 
indeed beautiful. Master Scholar will soon know it 
by heart, for I have read it to him many times 
already.' 

Godfrey took note of the books Lettice had 
touched, and the spot where the hem of her blue 
gown swept the floor. It would be hallowed ground 
in future; this little room would have a charm it 
never had before — for though it had so often been 
filled for him with her spiritual presence, this was 
the first time she had graced it in the flesh. But 
when Godfrey came back to the little room that 
night the whole world was changed. 

It was Katharine's doing. 

A few days before Jerome had been speaking of 
the coming elections. ' The country in all its history 
seldom hath been so deeply stirred as now,' he 
said. * The ship of State is plunging on into stormy 
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water. God only knows whether it may not founder. 
When Parliament meets, nearly every honest gentle- 
man will be much torn betwixt his duties to the 
Commonwealth and his loyalty to the King. Most 
unhappy 'tis that these two interests that should 
be one do clash so bitterly. It behoves us all to 
keep our eyes open to the course of public events 
in such ruffled times.' 

'Yes, dear Jerome, but 'twere well not to close 
them to what passeth at home/ Katharine said. 

* Is aught passing at home, dearest heart, that 
I have not seen?' 

*Only this,' answered Katharine, *that Godfrey 
does not come to us now. Neither of his free 
will nor by invitation.' 

Tender anxiety at once filled Jerome's eyes — 
those clear, prominent blue ^y^s that still retained 
their singularly attractive, almost childlike out- 
look, though his hair was grizzling. 

* And the reason of his keeping away ? ' he asked. 
"Tis never, I trust, that his fancy is roaming to 
another quarter.' 

* There is no fear of that. He loves Lettice. He 
loves her so well that he dare not come, for they 
are no longer children, Jerome. And she, the dear 
child, is growing thin and grave. Have you not 
missed the music of her merry laughter? 'Tis 
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rarely heard now. And her books scarce interest 
her as they used to do. I hear her at times 
drawing deep sighs over them.' 

*And how is all this to be mended?* asked 
Jerome. 

'You know how 'tis to be mended, my husband, 
without my telling you. The boy has no foul 
faults. Does he drink? Does he dice? Cannot 
he still blush ? Is there the least shadow of a fear 
of his ever repeating Dick Truscott's woeful career ? 
No, a thousand times no. Then I say 'tis time he 
had his reward. 'Tis not fitting a cloud should 
rest on his deserving youth. The young should 
be glad. I would have him glad. My boy ; my 
son.' 

*Thou wouldst fain hear him call thee mother. 
Is that it, my dear heart ? ' and Jerome stooped to 
kiss the pleading little wife in whose dark eyes he 
read a mother's hunger. * Maybe you are right, 
dear, and the time is ripe for revelation. We 
will send for our Peter Legh.' 

And when Peter came they sat in consultation 
together, these two fathers, as they had sat over the 
hearth at the Moat House during the first sad days 
of Peter's widowerhood. Then they had agreed 
to put their loving friendship to an unwonted test 
by a remarkable transaction, now they agreed to 
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reverse it. Each was to have his own again, though 
both declared the restitution would be almost a 
matter of form only, so easy had they found it, 
for the sake of friendship, in their mutual love and 
trust, to take one another's children to their hearts 
as their own flesh and blood. 

But for the children it would be as the opening 
of a new heaven and a new earth. That was why 
Mistress Katharine had been near to shedding 
tears of joy when she and Lettice came on their 
surprise visit to Godfrey. She knew that before 
another sun had set the wonderful secret would 
have been revealed to him. 

And so, in the long, panelled chamber at Black- 
friars, with its tapestry hangings and stained glass 
windows, on which were the armorial bearings of 
the Maynes, the two friends between them told 
Godfrey the story of his birth. How it was not 
he whom fair Donatella Legh had died in bearing, 
but Lettice; how when the plague panic spread 
at Ashton Mayne, and the servants decamped, the 
baby girl had changed places with the baby boy. 
So much Peter related, then his voice faltered, 
and Jerome took up the tale, explaining the motive 
for that strange deed in much the same words as 
he had explained it when Godfrey lay an un- 
conscious babe in Sage's arms after the christen- 
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ing. Then his voice died away too, and there was 
silence in the room. 

Outside the rooks cawed in the old walnut tree, 
and the deep-toned bell of the Friary Church rang 
forth the Angelus. Peter, because Godfrey did 
not speak, and he could not see his face, felt the old 
fear at his heart, and thought, * Will he reproach 
us ? ' But Jerome watched the shades of the vary- 
ing emotions that passed over the well-loved young 
countenance, and knew that when at last Godfrey 
spoke he would speak no words of reproach. 

And so it was. The youth, as he slowly emerged 
from the first stunning shock of amazement, felt 
his whole soul rush forth in unspeakable gratitude 
to the two beings who had thus arranged his fate 
and prepared for him this glittering hour. 

A flashlight illuminated the past, and riddles he 
had paused sometimes to puzzle over without being 
able to solve them were now all at once made clear. 
Yet it was like a dream, a wondrous dream, or a 
romance of fairyland. The escutcheon glowing 
richly in a tangle of ruby and emerald hues on 
the window at the end of the room had a new 
meaning for him now. He thought of the knightly 
effigies lying beneath their sculptured canopies in 
the church at Ashton Mayne. They were his 
ancestors, then ? His lineage could be traced back 
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centuries further, after all, than the old Puritan 
advocate of Gray's Inn, whom he had believed 
to have been his grandfather, and of whose virtues 
Sage had been never weary of discoursing. 

Perchance that was why he had not taken kindly 
to his legal studies. The law was not bred in his 
bone any more than was the Scholar's taste for 
libraries. And then a vision of the great house 
came before him, standing, backed by woodland 
slopes, in all the pride of its jutting oriels and 
castellated turrets ; with its terraced gardens, fish 
ponds, yew hedges and peacocks. It was true he 
had always, so long as he could remember, been 
as welcome there as in his own home. Yet long 
familiarity with the beauty of its outer aspect and 
the stately spaciousness of its interior had not 
robbed it of one vestige of its enchantment. It 
was to him the fairest 'dwelling on earth, the en- 
chanted palace of his boyish dreams, though every 
day he crossed its threshold as a matter of course, 
till he had gone beyond the line of distant violet 
hills that had bounded his boyhood's horizon. 

What magician's wand had waved and enriched 
him thus, and impoverished Lettice; impoverished 
her only that he might give all to her again ? In 
the avalanche of tumultuous thoughts which over- 
whelmed him in this minute of revelation, that was 
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the one idea he could grasp firmly. He had some- 
thing now beside his heart to lay at Lettice's feet. 
And the magicians who had worked the miracle 
sat opposite him, the two friends who had proved 
how undying was their friendship, and how the 
love between them exceeded all ordinary ties, by 
entering into a compact so strange and unheard-of. 
To them he owed this marvellous surging sensation 
within him, as of his spirit soaring on pinions of 
glorious hope out of the valleys of depression into 
which it had of late fallen. He threw himself on 
his knees beside them and caught a hand of each. 

* I thank you,' he said tremulously, ' Oh, how I 
thank you. Methinks there are no words that are 
proper to express how I thank you for doing this 
thing.* He bowed his curly head on the hands he 
held in both of his. * Thank you,' he murmured again. 

* Such new knowledge is so sudden 'tis hard to realise 
at once what it all may mean. But this I know, it 
hath made me wondrous happy and mighty thankful.' 

* My son,' said Jerome, raising him from his knees. 

* Stand up. Why should you kneel ? You who have 
come out of the furnace of probation with clean 
hands and a pure heart. If you are thankful, 'tis I 
who have ten times more reason to be thankful' 

* My father ! 'Tis as if I had two fathers, for he 
who has been as a father to me for so long I can 
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never cease to think of as my father, and you who I 
have not known as father till now have always 
seemed a father — ' he halted. 

* There is somewhat of confusion in this double 
fatherhood/ said Jerome. 

He laughed and Godfrey laughed too, for both 
father and son were so near a demonstration of un- 
manly emotion that they were glad to take refuge in 
laughter. But Peter Legh, the gentle scholar, had 
no command over the feminine element in his nature, 
and from his sightless eyes the tears flowed fast. 
And they flowed till Lettice came in with Mistress 
Katharine and kissed them away. 

The girl went swiftly to him and seated herself on 
his knee. 

* Father, dear father,' she said, ' I know every- 
thing. Mother — Godfrey's mother — has been telling 
me the story. Tis strange, like some dear fairy 
tale. - Though, perhaps, had it been told within 
the covers of a book, there would have been more 
crosses in it 'T would not have run so smoothly to 
its end.* 

When Lettice said * Godfrey's mother,' she had 
glanced with a smile at Mistress Katharine hugging 
her son to her heart as if she could never let him go. 

*I am coming to the Moat House — coming 
home, dear father,' she went on. * 'Tis fitting your 
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daughter should live with you. Let me sleep in the 
chamber in which she, my fair mother, my scholar- 
mother died. When people have spoken of her, 
and when you have told me how well she loved 
the books and knew the right places in the shelves 
for each, and placed iEschylus, Euripides and 
Sophocles in the order of her liking, methought 
ever I had kinship with her in spirit ; and my hair 
and eyes are, I have been told, of a like colour to hers. 
Ay, 'tis my right to come to you now, father, to 
stay with you and tend you, and to be as much as it 
is in my power what she was to you. Methinks I 
am of the same age as my mother when you first 
knew her.* 

As she spoke thus, Lettice's voice sounded like the 
notes of an organ playing softly. The blind man 
only answered by kissing her hair. Jerome had 
gently drawn Katharine from the room, and Godfrey 
was alone with the father and daughter. When at 
last Lettice raised her head from Peter's shoulder she 
saw him at a little distance with his head bent and 
hands folded as if he were in some holy presence. 

* Godfrey, come nearer,* she said. ' I have some- 
thing to say to you. How can I make amends? 
I who have taken what has been yours by right. 
Your father and mother and goodly inheritance 
and everything. I have been standing in your 
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shoes, unwittingly, 'tis true, yet it will be distressful 
to me unless — unless I can repay you. How can 
I make amends? Alas, I have nothing to give/ 

A last western glow filled the room, and the 
blue-robed figure of the girl stood as if transfigured ; 
the rosy light reflected on her fair face, and the 
black centres of her wonderful topaz eyes irradi- 
ating love and tenderness. One of her white hands 
was still locked in Peter's, the other she held forth 
almost appealingly to Godfrey. 

He took it and pressed it to his lips. 

'You have all — all you ever had,' he said. 
'Nothing shall be mine that is not yours. And 
one gift is yours to give of greater value and 
preciousness than acres and moneys.' 

'What may that be?' she asked in a soft 
whisper. 

'Yourself. Your most dear, priceless self,' he 
answered. 'Lettice, give me yourself.' 

'Nay, that is but a poor gift,' she said, laughing 
happily. 'But I am glad you have asked at last 
to have it, though 'tis not mine to bestow. 'Tis 
his. My father's, my new father's. Ask him for 
the gift if you choose to call it such.' 

She had turned again to her scholar and en- 
twined her arms about his neck. 

'Children, there is no need to ask,' said Peter. 
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*You were given to each other by your fathers in 
your tender infancy. He whom I have reared 
and trained to live laborious days as I would have 
done had he been bone of my bone and flesh of 
my flesh, whom I have loved as a son for his 
own sake and the sake of his father, my much- 
loved friend, he has proved worthy. Thank God 
our prayers concerning him have been so hearkened 
to. He is deserving of his prize, my Donatella's 
daughter, on whose motherlessness my friend and 
his dear wife took such divine compassion that 
she hath never missed a mother's love and 
nurture from the hour of her birth. Take your 
prize then, my boy, truly her price is above rubies. 
Take her, and that you are worthy to take her and 
she ready to give herself, that is fulfilment in- 
deed, and doth set a crown on a deathless friend- 
ship.' 

He disengaged himself from Lettice's encircling 
arms, and feeling for Godfrey drew them together. 

Later, the light from the hanging lamps of 
wrought copper shone on a group of five for whom 
this day of revelation was to stand out marked 
with a red letter to the end of their lives. The 
three elders recalled that other happy evening, 
years before, when the beautiful Antwerp girl had 
sat a bride in the same old, long, panelled room 
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reading Spenser to them in her deep-toned 
rhythmical voice, while without the winds of March 
howled and whirled the dust in spiral columns 
through the lanes of Blackfriars. It seemed to 
them as they looked at her child now unfolding 
the flower of her lovely womanhood, and clothed in 
the radiance of a perfect happiness, that Donatella's 
spirit hovered near them, approving and blessing 
what they had done. 

It was settled that by the time another winter's 
snow had melted and another spring set forth its 
green hopes, in April, 'pied, proud April,' the 
sweet month of their birth, they should be married, 
Godfrey Mayne and Lettice Legh. 

Till then Lettice went home with Mr Legh to 
the Moat House to live as its daughter, and from 
there she said she would be wedded when the time 
came. 

But Godfrey remained with the Esquire and 
Mistress Katharine in Blackfriars, and as their 
acknowledged son and heir saw the life of the 
town under new aspects, and was spectator at his 
father's side of the course of events, which, at that 
most momentous era, were, as everyone knows, 
stirring and ominous enough. 

Jerome saw how black were the clouds gathering 
on the political horizon, and with more foresight 

U 
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than most, half discerned behind them the loom- 
ing spectre of civil war. All dreams of continuing 
a life of retirement and leisure were for the present 
abandoned. This was no time, he said, for any 
man of intelligence to spend his days hawk-flying 
and fox-hunting, in designing new wings and laying 
out new gardens, if his voice might have weight in 
the torn counsels of the nation. 

This may have been the reason why Jerome 
had consented with little persuasion to the well- 
kept secret of their birth being revealed to Godfrey 
and Lettice. If those ominous clouds were to be 
rent by the sword, then it would be well that his 
son should know his true position. 

Godfrey's conscience smote him when, after he 
had trod on air for several days in the flush of his 
new-born joy, he remembered the ill-starred love 
of Jean Dorigny, and his unfulfilled promise to 
Jocosa. He proposed to his father that he should 
set out at once in quest of the unhappy young 
artist, but the Esquire drew a letter from his pocket 
and said, — 

'There is no necessity. News of him has 
reached me at last. Tis news, in troth, that 
would have well pleased his poor father, who, dying 
in so melancholy circumstances under this roof, 
charged me with the care of his little son, and 
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prayed that he might follow Christ, according to 
his father's lights. Jean is doing so now. He has 
taken the vows of some Jesuit order, and this 
letter is from the prior of the monastery at 
Avignon that he has lately entered. Tis but brief 
and scant information the letter gives. It speaks 
of Jean having renounced the world and the voca- 
tion of a painter, because of an injury to his sight, 
and having sought peace from some sore distress 
of mind by embracing the religious life. Such as 
the news is, I must take occasion to acquaint 
Sir Anthony van Dyck therewith ere he departs 
for Antwerp.' 

*And Jocosa Truscott,* said Godfrey, *she, too, 
should know this.' 

' Ah, poor maiden, it will bring her, I fear, but little 
comfort,' the Esquire answered. *What sad wreck 
she hath wrought with her perverse airs of her own 
and the boy's life.' And in his heart he breathed a 
prayer of thanksgiving that another maiden had been 
of not so perverse a nature. 

Godfrey went across to the painter's house with 
Jerome, arrayed in the new bravery deemed appro- 
priate to his changed position. Van Dyck's eye rested 
on the manly young figure for a moment with a sort 
of amused interest. He made a smiling allusion to 
the curious story that by this time he and all the 
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world had heard, and which would have been more 
than a nine days' wonder had not the town, now 
crowded to excess, been so absorbed by public affairs 
in the foreshadowings of a pending struggle. 

' One of the first portraits I paint on my return, 
Mr Mayne,' he said, ' must be your pair of change- 
lings. It has often puzzled me to know how your 
reputed daughter came by her uncommon eyes, the 
eyes of that Antwerp young lady, who by a strange 
coincidence was the wife of your scholar friend. But 
now the mystery is clear as daylight — yes ; fair young 
Mistress Mayne (for 'tis certain, is it not, she will 
only have short tenancy of the name of Legh ?) shall 
be painted with a pet lamb at her side and a sunny 
spring landscape at the back of her ; and this fine son 
of yours, Mr Mayne, with a gun in his hand and dead 
partridges at his feet A pretty, idyllic piece it'll be. 
I see it before me.' 

But Sir Anthony dropped his lighter manner on 
hearing from Jerome of the step Jean had taken. He 
said it was most pitiful that so promising a talent 
and so warm a love of art should thus be lost. 

* I have never seen the young lady since who 
worked him such ill, but I hear she has since repented 
her unkindness.' 

*She has done more than repented, sir,' said 
GoAirty. *Her gay spirit is broken altogether, 
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She can never recover it.' Sir Anthony laid 
down his etching needle, for he was at work, though 
there were signs of the approaching upheaval 
all round him. Canvases and rich brocaded stuffs 
lay about in piles, and the assistants were busy 
already packing. He looked through a stack of oil 
sketches with their faces to the wall and then drew 
forth from amon them a small oval of a boy's head. 
It was Jean in the perfection of his dark boyish beauty 
at the time Lady Venetia Digby had admired him, 
and Sir Anthony had called him his young Adonis. 

* You may give this to my Lady Disdain, when next 
you see her,' the painter said to Godfrey, * with my best 
respects. She will perhaps cherish the likeness more 
fondly than she hath done him who was the original' 

Did he suspect, as he sent this gift to Jocosa, with 
a careless message, that she would treasure it as much, 
if not more, for the sake of the hand that painted 
it than for the noble boy's face it portrayed. The 
master's sketch was to be hung beside the pupil's early 
productions in the sanctuary she had dedicated to 
Jean's memory. Who can say at which picture 
Jocosa gazed oftenest and before which she heaved the 
heaviest sighs as she sat on her stool of repentance 
in the attic, sewing and humming snatches of dole- 
ful song that * expressed her fortune,' as she would 
have said, while Mr Truscott cowered and coughed 
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over the fire in the old hall, and Mrs Truscott timidly 
scolded the servant-maids, and Sylvia prayed ? 

The Esquire and Godfrey took their leave quickly, 
for the ante-chamber was thronged with people of 
quality awaiting an interview with the painter before 
he went abroad. 

They left the house by the door into the cloister, 
and as they passed through the downstairs rooms 
the strains of Orlando Gibbons* sweet air, * The Silver 
Swan,' fell on their ears, being played by Lady Mary 
van Dyck on her favourite instrument. In one of 
the windows a group of dissipated-looking Italians 
were seated at cards, with a decanter of wine and 
long-stemmed glasses at their elbow, evidence of the 
fact that marriage had not cured Van Dyck of his 
penchant for foreign gamesters and other queer 
company. Yet such associates never seemed to 
have coarsened him or to have robbed his person 
of les douceurs et Us graces^ which he possessed in 
so eminent a degree that he always shone in any 
society however polished and refined. 

The next day the King and Queen came to Black- 
friars to bid Sir Anthony and his wife adieu. The 
Countess of Carlisle was in attendance on the Queen. 
Directly he entered the studio Charles took up the 
catalogue lying there of Rubens's superb collection. 
Rubens had died in July, and the forthcoming sale of 
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his effects, at his princely house in Antwerp, was 
exciting the liveliest emulation among all European 
collectors and connoisseurs. 

The King read out some of the items with a gleam- 
ing eye. 

'I would fain be the purchaser of this,' he ex- 
claimed, *and of this. Ay, my mouth waters for 
some of these rarities.' 

* Tis no time to meditate the purchase of pictures,' 
said the Queen, taking the catalogue out of his hand, 
* when we have been so hard put to it to supply the 
sinews of war in Scotland, such needless luxuries as 
more costly pictures must not be thought on.* 

The Queen's sprightliness was almost leaden to- 
day. The drooping plumes of her black hat shadowed 
the lustre of her brown eyes and there were anxious 
lines round her imperfect mouth. 

* That is true,' Charles answered, with a sigh. * One 
cannot well buy when the wherewithal does not exist. 
His Spanish Majesty will therefore be the happy 
possessor in chief of Sir Peter Paul's treasures of art. 
No agent will be there to outbid his.' 

He little thought that the cream of his own 
precious collection, the greater part of his unrivalled 
Titians, unsurpassed Correggios and masterpieces of 
Paul Veronese, which had been his heart's delight, 
were destined some years after to find the same 
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purchaser and to adorn the galleries of Velasquez's 
frigid patron, the King of Spain. 

Van Dyck changed the subject by asking if it were 
true that Lord Strafford was on his way from the 
scene of hostilities in the North. 

* Yes/ said the King, * he comes for the meeting of 
this untoward Parliament.' 

* And he comes at great risk, and it were better he 
should return to serve your Majesty in Ireland,' 
Lady Carlisle put in excitedly. * His enemies here 
are daily on the increase and do rail against him 
and plot how they can harm him.' 

* But not a hair of his head shall be injured,' the 
King said. ' I have told him so. He is my pilot ; 
without him I cannot weather the storm.' 

He looked round the studio as if in search of some 
reassuring presentment on canvas of his 'pilot's' 
lowering, resolute ^countenance, but none was visible. 
Then he turned to the painter and seemed struck by 
his pale and haggard looks. 

* I hope you will come back to us with restored 
health/ the King said. * By that time the storm may 
have been weathered and things look brighter. Who 
knows! by then we may really begin to put our 
much-talked-of design for a frieze at Whitehall into 
execution.' 

Van Dyck made some airy answer, but possibly 
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he felt the futility of this forecast of the future. 
He knew that he was setting out for the Continent, 
mainly in the hopes of fulfilling elsewhere the long- 
disappointed ambition of transcending his fame 
as a portrait-painter by some immortal decorative 
work. He did not know that in little more than 
a year he would return to Blackfriars from his 
last journeyings still disappointed, broken in 
mind and body, and that the King, at war with his 
Parliament, out of his straitened finances would 
offer in vain three hundred pounds to Dr Mayern 
or any of his physicians who could save his dear 
painter's life. 

* Take care of him, child,' said the Queen, holding 
Lady Mary van Dyck in her arms and kissing her 
white forehead. Their Majesties then said good- 
bye and returned to their barge. 

Godfrey Mayne from the bowling green of his 
father's house, which ran down to the river's side, 
saw them pass to the stairs between a guard of 
honour in the October haze. The King wore a 
coat of purple with ermine. The sun, which had been 
shining only fitfully all day, now burst forth from 
behind the silvery mists and lit up the King's 
figure as he boarded the barge and turned to smile 
another farewell at Sir Anthony. The Queen 
waved her hand, and the scarf about her shoulders 
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and the gay pennants of the barge floated on the 
languid breeze as they drifted amidst sweet per- 
fumes and soft music slowly down the Thames. 

Godfrey had seen the King before and was to 
see him again, but this was the impression of his 
Majesty he retained most vividly to his life's end. 

When later the inevitable hour came and a 
decision had to be made, * For or against the King,' 
this youth recalled the King thus, with the autumn 
sunlight illumining his face as he smiled back over 
his shoulder from the barge at his painter, in half 
sorrowful and half playful farewell. And Godfrey 
decided, echoing his father, — 

'For the King!' 



CONCLUSION 

It was the spring of 1642, and a year since 
Godfrey and Lettice, the changelings, as the country 
people called them, had been quietly married at 
Ashton Mayne by their fathers' tutor and theirs, 
Mr Sylvester, who thanked God he had lived to 
see the happy issue of the Esquire's experiment 
in the training of his son. 

The bride, wearing her mother's bridal brocade 
and veil, had walked from the Moat House to the 
church holding her blind father's hand. Dame 
Dorothy's toothless bedeswomen, sunning themselves 
at their garden gates, had blessed her as she went 
by, and children had strewn posies in her path. 

The year that had passed so blissfully and 
peacefully in their fair country home for this pair 
who had been as brother and sister, comrades and 
then lovers, and were now husband and wife, had 
been a year of storm and of big events in the 
nation's history. 

The Long Parliament had met, Strafford, the 

great apostate of the Commonwealth, the King's 

315 
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ablest minister, who had served him with so 
romantic a personal attachment, had been tried 
and condemned, and 'putting off his doublet as 
cheerfully as ever he did when he went to bed,' 
had laid his stately head on the block. As once 
through Egypt, the Angel of the Lord passed 
through Ireland, and the country from which the 
iron rule of Thorough had wrung riches was in 
one night laid waste and became a desolation of 
blood and ashes. There had been those long sit- 
tings of tensest passion in the House by candle- 
light, culminating in Charleses frustrated attempt 
to arrest the five members. * He went out of the 
House in a more discontented and angry temper 
than he entered it,' Jerome had said when he re- 
counted these scenes on his return to Ashton 
Mayne for Christmas, at which season he and his 
lady had entertained the whole countryside at a 
great banquet and introduced young Mr Mayne, 
who had been so well known and liked under 
another name, as his son and heir to his lands. 

Shortly before leaving Blackfriars on this occasion, 
the Esquire had witnessed the return of his neigh- 
bour there, the King's painter, in a dying condition. 
His wife had preceded him from Paris some weeks 
before. Almost directly she had left him, Van Dyck 
felt a presentiment that his days were numbered, and 
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SO abandoned his work. He petitioned the King for 
a transport to bring him to his Engh'sh- home, where 
he wished to die. He arrived just in time to clasp 
his firstborn to his heart. The little daughter, 
Justiniana, was only a few days old when her father 
died, and she was baptized on the day of his death. 
He, the child-lover and subtle depicter of lovely 
childhood, was thus destined scarcely to know his 
own little one. 

Yet, if pathetic, there is something appropriate in 
the death of the great cavalier-painter at an age 
which now we regard as comparatively young, and 
at a moment when the calm and dSonnaire splendour 
of the court he has immortalised was threatened with 
destruction. 

Long ago his art had achieved its highest perfec- 
tion, though, with the never-satisfied aspirations of 
genius, he would not have acknowledged it was so. 

Had he lived to see the country of his adoption 
turned into a battlefield, strewn with the flower of 
Stuart chivalry and elegance, which is alive for us 
to-day in the unfading freshness of his masterly 
portraiture ; had he lived to see the head of his 
kingly patron roll on the scaffold, one cannot but 
think that Van Dyck would, in one sense, have 
outlived his fame, that his vocation would have 
been gone, 
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*They have laid him in great St Paul's, beside 
the tomb of John of Gaunt/ Jerome said, speaking 
of Van Dyck's death among other topics of the 
day. 'The bells tolled for him solemnly. His 
house, from which were wont to come sounds of 
revelry and mirth, wears a sad aspect now. 'Tis 
dark and silent as the grave, except for the plaintive 
cries of the fatherless infant that one hears now and 
again. So all things pass away — fame, glory, success.' 

*But his pictures, they will not pass away. So 
long as the world lasts they will last.' 

Jocosa had said this and then gone quickly across 
the park, back to Moorfields, and in the attic opened 
afresh the fount of her tears over her relics of Jean, 
but her tears were for Van Dyck. 

And now another spring had come. Once more 
the snow had melted from the grey stone tracery 
of the great house, the east winds of March had 
worked their havoc and howled themselves out, 
and the woodlands and beech avenues were clothed 
again in a delicate foamy green. The first swallow 
flashed like a jetted arrow from the Moat House 
gables. The paddock hedges were white with 
hawthorn, and cowslips waved in the fields. The 
wide, rolling landscape, flecked here and there with 
transparent purple shadows, smiled serenely in the 
brilliant sunshine. 
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The lurid prospect looming so near of a long and 
bloody war, the first on English soil for nearly 
two hundred years, seemed hard to realise in this 
scene of placid calm and plenty. Though Arch- 
bishop Laud had been thrown into prison and the 
Church was rocking to its foundations, the old 
vicar of Ashton Mayne wrote his sermons as he 
had done for forty years, read daily matins, visited 
the sick, and greeted the spring in his little garden. 
He was roused one morning from contemplation of 
his double violets in their moist, shady nook under 
the churchyard wall by hearing a drum beat on the 
other side of it. A company of Buckinghamshire 
farmers were arming there and swearing they 
would fight to the death for the Parliament, and 
this awoke the vicar to the reality — the grim 
reality — that the King had raised the standard at 
Nottingham, that rival drums were beating in every 
county, and almost every house was divided against 
itself. 

But Jerome Mayne's house was not divided. 
Like the dreamy, scholarly Lord Falkland, like 
his gallant soldier neighbour. Sir Edmund Vemey, 
and scores of other chivalrous gentlemen, the 
Esquire's convictions might be with the Parlia- 
ment, but his sympathies, now the King was in 
danger, were with the King. Sentiment triumphed 
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over reason, loyalty over love of liberty, and in 
his son he found a ready, alert response to his 
own feelings. Godfrey was stirred to the quick by 
the old fighting spirit and thirst for adventure that 
had sent his ancestors on the Crusades, and the 
lingering enthusiasms of his early boyhood for such 
champions of freedom as Mr Hampden and ' King 
Pym' melted away. 

The young husband and wife stood on one of 
these gorgeous April mornings by the old stone 
Triton on the pleasance, where once two boys had 
vowed eternal friendship. 

Lettice, in her white gown, her silken apron full 
of flowers, with the pageant of the spring landscape 
stretched behind her, the mystery of motherhood 
dawning on her sweet virginal face, had never 
been lovelier to look upon. 

* See, this is the great Nonsuch Daffodilly,' 
she said. * Has he not a wondrous big orange 
cup?' 

Then suddenly she dropped her apron and the 
flowers lay scattered on the grass at her feet 

Godfrey had drawn from the scabbard the 
glittering blade that was to do service in the 
King's cause, and held it towards her with some- 
thing of the child's glee in a new toy. 
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'Do not show it/ she said, and shrank against 
the Triton with a look of anxiety, almost of terror, 
in her topaz eyes. ' I cannot bear the sight. Put 
it away. I would fain that you had never killed 
beasts for sport, but now you will be killing men. 
And you, Godfrey, you yourself may — My heart 
doth sicken, yes, sicken, at the thought. Oh, war 
is dreadful, dreadful ! ' 

He took her in his arms and tried with kisses 
and caresses to chase her fears away. '"I should 
not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not honour 
more,"' he said, and how many besides him- 
self all over the kingdom were to quote these 
words of a young Cavalier poet as they parted 
on the eve of battle from their sweethearts and 
wives ? 

Would she have him a laggard and a coward, 
and hold aloof from a struggle in which every 
man of any grit at all would stake his life on one 
side or the other? And the side he had chosen, 
was it not the right one ? Had she not herself said 
it must be 'i^^rthe King!' 

*Yes,' she answered, and looked up through her 
tears into his honest, kindling eyes, 'I said it. It 
must be for the King.' I would not have your 
father go forth to fight for him without you. I 
would not keep you at home to chafe in shame that 
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you had not gone. Go, dearest heart, and I will 
wish you God-speed bravely if 'tis possible.' 

They made a pretty picture as they clasped 
each other in a long embrace, while a squirrel 
peeped at them from the branches that interlaced 
above their bare heads, and the old stone Triton 
grinned in his mossy beard. Pure, dazzling sun- 
light lay around them. Everywhere the spring 
day seemed to laugh defiance at sorrow and the 
coming desolation of war. 

On the morrow at the Cross Roads a little 
group slowly dispersed. It had assembled there 
to see Esquire Mayne's troop of horse, with himself 
and his stalwart son at their head, ride away in 
the fresh morning air. 

Now the clatter of the horses' hoofs had died 
away; the buff cloaks, feathered hats, gleaming 
pikes and breast - plates, were lost to view. But 
for a long time afterwards three figures still stood 
on the mound by the Cross Roads, gazing with 
strained eyes towards the line of distant violet 
hills. Then one of them stretched forth her 
beautiful hands. 

* Would I were a man, oh, would I were a man ! ' 
exclaimed Jocosa, ' that I too might ride away and 
fight for the King.' 
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Lettice said nothing, but in silence she turned 
to support with her strong, gentle arms the third 
figure. The small, tearful, drooping figure of 
Godfrey's mother. 



THE END 
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